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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following work, having been undertaken 
solely with the view of vindicating the South from 
the calumnies of the abolitionists, and of directing 
public attention to the origin and nature of Domes- 
tic Slavery, and to the facts connected with the 
question of Emancipation — it was considered ad- 
visable to present it to the public as early as possi- 
ble. The very brief period allowed the author in 
preparing the volume for the press, necessarily 
precluded much attention to grace of style, or 
propriety of arrangement. He has sought to pre- 
sent the prominent features of this important subject 
to the attention of the public, in a plain, distinct, and 
intelligible manner. If he has succeeded — if he 
has aided, even id the slightest degree, in unmask- 
ing the evils and dangers of Emancipation, as now 
urged by the fanatics of the North — the writer has 
attained his sole object — and is content 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The framers of our goremment, when confronted 
in their labours by the question of slavery, prudent- 
ly turned aside from a topic, which menaced their 
councils with division, and the embryo constitution 
with death. They left the unquestioned sovereignty 
of the Southern States over all connected with this 
most important branch of their domestic relations, 
untouched. The controversy was buried, as they 
hoped, for ever; and they departed from the scene 
of their labours, in the happy confidence that our 
country did not contain One man so lost to reason 
and patriotism, as madly to violate the grave in 
which they saw this exciting question quietly inum- 
, ed, and drag it forth to madden and distract the 
land. 
"The result has proven that their confldence was 
ill-founded. Every land comprises men prepared, 
by nature, for treasons, stratagems, and spoils — men 
who rejoice to tear open and irritate the wounds of 
their country, and who seek, with sedulous diligence, 
for those weak and unguarded spotfi in the body 
politic, where it may be struck with the most fatal 
efiect Of their individual character, it is unneces- 
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sary here to speak. Treason finds disciples of every 
description and variety. Heated fanaticism and 
reckless villany, hypocritical guile' and honest stu- 
pidity, often combine to forward the most nefarious 
plots. Our own country is not without such men. 
The sun warms the reptile into life; and freedom 
often animates into existence beings whose life is a 
reproach and a calamity to her. There are men 
who ^ke an unnatural pleasure in the afflictions of 
their country, and who live only to foment disturb- 
ance. Their nature and enjoyments are like those 
of the sailors' bird of evil omen, which flutters with 
delight in the breath of the tempest, looks down 
upon the foundering wreck, and screams, with ex-. 
ultation, in answer to the shrieks of the wretches 
who perish in the waves. There are others, who, 
from a leaden vanity, tlirust themselves into matters 
for which their capacities are not suited. They ex- 
pend'time and money in forwarding the designs of 
their crafty leaders, and are well satisfied with the 
sacrifice. These men mistake notoriety for fame; 
their hearts flutter with pleasure when their names 
are consigned to the contempt of the public, through 
the medium of the newspapers; and they hear the 
hiss of outraged propriety with the complacent 
smirk of gratified pride. There is another class — 
fanatics — who mistake the promptings of their over- 
heated fancy — the vapours that rise from the mc4tcn 
lead of their own seething brains— ^for the dictates 
of inspiration. They are a troublesome race, to 
whom the tranquillizing chair or strait jacket is the 
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only effective argument. Still, they should be re- 
garded rather with compassion than anger, as they 
make themselves fool a from conscientious mo- 
tives. A fourth class remains to be mentioned, en- 
titled only to our contempt and abhorrence. They 
affect an enthusiasm which they do not feel. Hypo- 
crisy is their professional pursuit. They live upon 
cant — cant themselves into influence, luxury, and 
power; and use their sway over the weak and credu- 
lous, to forward schemes of ambition, aggrandize- 
ment, or malevolence. These men {and there are 
suck men) are capable of any act, however atro- 
_ cious; they would dip their hands in human gore, 
aod then, with thei;- crimson fingers, turn over the 
leaves of the Bible to find a sanction for the deed. 

We have fallen upon evil times. Men have been 
found who do not scruple to tear off the seals which 
our fathers set upon the question of slavery. They 
have broken open, with reckless hands, this juaga- 
zine, filled with all that can excite and endanger; 
and are lighting the torch to apply to its materials 
of fury and desolation. The consequences are such 
as might have been anticipated. Distrust and fear, 
indignation and violence, are abroad in our land. 
Every fibre of our country is quivering with excite- 
ment How could it be otherwise ? Our people can- 
not be expected to stand by, with complacent tran- 
quillity, while, mad hands are digging under the 
foundation stone of our government. They cannot 
be asked to witness, unmoved, the violation of one 
of the first of the sacred and unalienated rights of 
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the SUtea — a right achieved by the right arm of our 
Others, and hallowed in the baptism of blood — a 
right which existed before our goverpment was call- 
ed into being, and to which our National Constitu- 
tion bows in deference. They cannot be desired to 
gaze on, without alarm or anger, while treason and 
frnatjp.iam place the brand and the torch in the hands 
of the savage n^ro, and, pointing bo the whites, bid 
him rise and destroy. These things must produce 
excitement They must darum ihe fears — they 
muet awaken the resentment of the people. 

"The flesh will qaiTet when Ihe pincers teat— 
The blood will follow where the knifs ia driven," 

To be indifferent is impossible; and if possible, would 
be weak and unwise. •The people that submit to 
such wrong will submit to any thing. The freeman 
who can, without alarm, witness the development 
of the abolition conspiracy, would scarcely be 
roused by the " crack of doom," The true patriot, 
instead of lulling the people into dangerous lethargy, 
instead of encouraging a slumbrous indifference — 
will pray heaven to — 

" Fool them not ao much 
To bear it tamely ; toach tbem with noble sn^r." 

The crisis is one which calls for the aroused and 
excited energies of the nation. It is in vain th^t we 
are told that the abolitionists are few and feeble — 
that they are regarded with contempt, and meet daily 
with the emphatic expression of popular abhorrence. 
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Circumstances give them power. When the train 
is laid a child may fire it. Such is our situation; and 
the people are called upon, by all that is dear or 
sacred to them, to interpose, arrest the brand of the 
incendiary, and save the country from the calamities 
which menace it. 

The people must be made acquainted with this 
subject — they must be apprized of the rights of the 
South, and informed of the hollownesa and falsehood 
of the appeals which are daily made to them by the 
abolitionists. We do not, at the North, claim a right 
so to discuss this subject as to disturb or agitate the 
South; but when reckless men have sent forth, for 
. the worst purposes, hosts of falsehoods, it is our 
right and duty to step aside and crush the misbegot- 
ten and dangerous braod. This, and this alone, is 
our aim. 

The incendiaries appeal only to the passions; and 
endeavour, by falsehood and misrepresentation, to 
mislead and excite the unthinking. Their argu- 
ments consist altogether of specious but misty and 
unintelligible abstractions. They industriously en- 
deavour to enlist religious feelings in favour of their 
designs; and are constantly fulminating religious de- 
nunciations to move and appal the conscientious but 
weak. They address themselves peculiarly to women 
and children; and, by maudlin verses and lying pic- 
tures, essay not only to rouse the passions of the slave, 
but to excite the prejudices of the ignorant and un- 
reflecting of our citizens. 

Against these arts, the friends of the Constitution 
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and the Union — ^the lovers of peace and order — with 
confidence oppose the force of reason and truth. Let 
the facta connected with this subject be known to 
our people, and the frothy effusions of the abolition- 
ists will cease to be dangerous. 
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SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



Origin 0/ Slavery— Slavery among the ancients, 
either Involuntary or Voluntary — Involun- 
tary Slavery— ;/rom War — Piracy — Crime — ■ 
Bargain and Sale, 

Tbxbe are few topics which have bffcn subjected 
to so much vague abstraction and empty declamation 
as slavery. Various theories have been suggested in 
relation to its origin; but, separated from hypocriti- 
cal flourish and unmeaning cant, they amount at last 
to little elae than ah admission, that slavery origi- 
ginally sprung from the inequality of the race, and^ 
the necessities arising from that inequality. The 
sagacious and powerful sut^ected their inferiors to 
theij control; and their inferiors, in return, were 
protected and fed. Nature and necessity created 
classes, which nothing but the refinements of educa* 
tion could remove. Mind subjected matter to its 
sway; the bold controlled the timid; the wise di- 
rected the weak; and while one class toii«d, another 
counseled, fought and governed. This state of things 
is not, it must be admitted, accordant with our prin- 
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ciples or. feelings; but it would be difficult to prove 
that it is at war with nature. 

; "Slavery," saya Voltaire, " is as ancient as war; 

J war, as haman nature." As far back as history gives 

C us a record of the race, we find proofs of the exist- 
ence of slavery. Immediately after the deluge, re- 
ference is made to it, (see Gen. ix. 25,) and from 
that period, throughout the whole range of Hebrew 
history, numberless evidences are given of its preva- 
lence. Slavery esist^d and was common before and 
during the siege of Troy. Homer frequently refers 
to it " No legislator of antiquity," to quote again 
from Voltaire, " attempted to abrogate slavery. So- 
ciety was so accustomed to this degradation of the 
species, that Epictetus, who was assuredly \vorth 

. more than his master, never expresses any surprise 
at his being a slave." 

It is scarcely necessary to designate the nations of 
antiquity in which slavery prevailed. It was es- 

1 tablished in all. In those countries most celebrated 
for their liberality and refinement, the institution of 
slavery existed in its greatest extent. Egypt was 
crowded with a servile population. Hardy Sparta 
and liberal Athens owed much of their power to 
their numerous slaves. Carthage was also celebrated 
for the number of her bondmen; and her triumphant 
rival, Rome, won, in her countless conquests, mil- 
lions of slaves. Paulus Emiliua brought one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand slaves to Rome; and Au- 
gustus sold thirty-six thousand of the Salassii into 
slavery. Indeed, throughout the whole known world 
the institution of slavery appears to have prevailed. 
Sages and patriots, the wise and benevolent, joined 
in sustaining it; and the slaves themselves, while 
they suffered under a bondage not always the most 
lenient, regarded it as their destiny, and endured it 
without a murmur, 
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Slavery among the ancients waaof two species, — 
insoluntary ancTvoluBtary. Involuntary slavery was 
that which resulted from war, from piracy or kid- 
napping,. from crime, and from commerce. 

Most nations have considered their right over - 
their captives taken in war as absolute. Barbarous 
conquerors, and ihose impelled only by a sanguinary 
thirst for vengeance, sacrificed the lives of the suh- 
dued. When a gentler spirit, or more' just idea of 
war, prevailed, the victim was spared, and became 
the slave of the conqueror. The Romans called 
their slaves aervi, from servare, to save. The origin 
of the custom of sparing and enslaving captives, has 
been ascribed by some WT-iters to Assyria, and by 
others to Laoedemon; but the probability is, that it 
prevailed long before it was practised by either of 
these nations. The improvement of agriculture, 
the organization of society, the increase of inhabit- 
ants, and the establislmient of principles in relation 
to the right of property, tended to dissuade men - 
from unnecessary slaughter, ajid to make the ser- 
yices of a bondman valuable. We may, tiiei-cforGA 
suppose that the practice of enslaving prisoners was ' 
one of the earliest incidents of warfkre. The hu- 
mane principles now established as the law of na- 
tions — that in war we have a right only to the use 
of those means which have a connexion morally 
necessary with the end in view, was unknown to 
the ancients; and whenever prisoners were not saved 
as slaves, they were slaughtered without mercy. 
The most clement of the Roman generals acted 
upon this principle; and the nations which combined 
to overturn the colossal power of the mistress of the 
world, adopted a similar policy. The latter, being 
generally pastoral in their mode of life, did not need 
the labour of slaves; and in their incursions on the 
Roman empire, waged a war of extennination, spar- 
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ing neither women nor children. The period which 
elapsed from the reign of Theodosius tis the reign 
of Alboinus, in Lombardy, (from A. D. 395 to A. D. 
571,) is, in consequence, considered by Robertaon, 
the most calamitous epoch in the history of the 
wofld,* 

. ■ We subjoin from Profesfor'Dew'a pamphlet on Slavery, - 
a work writlen with great abilitj, and to which w« incite the 
attention of the reader, the fallowing instance of the manner 
in which war la proaeouled. in Africa. It affords, by the way, 
an interealing fact, from wliich to estimate the comparative 
condition of the African in this caanir;, and in hie native 

"It ia needless to multiply instances further to illustrate 
the ifleas of the ancient worid in regard to their risrhts to kilj 
or eneiave at pleasure the unforlnnate captive. We will not 
cite the example of Africa, the great storehouse of slavery 
for the modern world, which so completely sustains otir po- 
ailion in retard to the opinions of men on this subject, farther 
than to make an extract from a speech delivered in the British 
Honse of Commons, by Mr. Henniker, in 1789, in which the 
speaker asserts that a lettM had been received by George III. 
from one of the most powerful African potentates, the Em< 
peror of Dahomey, wiiith letter admirably exempiities the 
African's notions about the right to kill or enslave nrisonera 
of war. ' He (Emperor of Dahomey,) states,' said Mr. H, 
' that as he understood King George was the groatest of white 
kings, so he thought himself the greatest of black ones. He 
asserted that he could lead dve hundred thousand men armed 
into the field ; that being the pursuit to which all his sub- 
jects were bred, and the women only staying at home to plant 
and manure the earth. He had himself fought two hundred 
and nine battles, with great rdputalion and -success ; and bad 
conquered the great King of Ardah — the king's head was 
to this dav preserved with the flesh and hair; the heads of 
his generals were dia^nguiahed by being placed on each side 
of the doors of their felichea; with thelieads of the inferior 
ofBcers they paved the space before the doors ; and the heads 
of Ihe common soldiers formed a sort of fringe or outwork 
round the walls of the palace. Since this war he had expe- 
tienced the greatest good fortune, and he hoped in good time 
to be ^le to complete the out-walls of all bis great houses, 
to the nambei of seven, in the same manner.' " 
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One of the earliest examples of this-speciea of 
warfare may be fouad in holy writ. The Israelites 
in invading Canaan, waged* against the inhabitants a 
war of extermination; and the only people' (the 
Gibeonites,) rescued from the aword, were reserved 
for bondage. " We will even let them live; but let 
them be hewers of wood and drawers of water unto 
all the congreffation." 

War, therefore, appears to have been the first and . 
great source of slavery among the ancients. As the * 
nations of that period were generally, warlike, the 
number of captives must have been very great. -In 
truth, the slaves in many countries exceeded in 
number the free; and the insurrections, which were 
not unfrequent, were always bloody and destructive. 

Another fruitful source of slavery in the ancient 
world was piracy. This practice prevailed to the ^ 
greatest extent in the earliest ages, when the human 
reason bad not emerged from the indistinctness of 
its dawn, when the rights of property were but 
dubiously understood, and when the, skill and cou- 
rage required inpiratical incursions into neighbour- 
ing nations were regarded with admiration. "The 
Grecians," says Thucydides, "intheir primitive state, 
as well as the contemporaneous barbarians who in- 

Mr. Morris, who Tiaited this empire in 1772, aclually tea- 
tiBea to the Irutli of this leller. He found the palace of the 
emjieror an immeiiaB aasemblage of cane and mud hiits, en- 
closed hy a highwall. The skolla and jaw-hones of enemiea 
slain in haltle, formed the favourite Drnamenta of the palaces 
and temples. The king's apartraenia were paved, and the 
walls and roof stuck over with these horrid trophies ; and if 
a further aopply appeared at aiVy time desirable, he announced 
lo his general that his "house wanted thatch," when a war 
for that purpose was iiilmediately ondertalien. Who cavfor 
a moment ha eo abBurd as to imaoine, that such a )jrioce as 
this could dpuht of hia richt to mate slayes in war, when he 
elo thatch * ' ' 
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habited the sea coasts aad i^ands, ^dieted them- 
selves wholly to piracy: it was, in short, their only 
profession and support" The most complete con- 
firmation of this account may be found in Homer 
and other writers. Indeed, the pursuit was consi- 
dered heroic aad honourable. The dangers attend- 
ia£ such enterprizes — the skill, strength, aEility and 
valour required for them — excited the bold and am- 
bitious, while the valuable nature of the spoil recom- 
mended it to the selfish aod rapacious. At length, 
however, piracy sunk in reputation as the nations 
advanced in civilization. It fell Into the handa of 
low and lawless robbers. Their only object was gain ; 
and the practice was contiuued, accompanied by the 
perpetration of every species of outrage and rapine. 
Slaves becoming more and more Valuable, the prac- 
tice was furtively pursued to an immense extent. 
Many were seized and sold into slavery by their 
own countrymen; and every coast had its commerce 
in slaves. The merchants of Thessaly, it is said, 
were particularly infamous for this species of depre- 
dation. The Athenians practised the kidnapping of 
their own people to so alarming an extent, that it 
was found necessary to enact a law punishing the 
offence with death. 
\ In all ages tiie perpetration of crime has been 
'^ punished with slavery. This appears to be the most 
natural and just of the many causes of bondage. The 
necessities of society require that men guilty of atro- 
cious o^cnces, should be deprived of a freedom which 
has become dangerous to their fellow beings. If 
society can require the forfeit of life, it may de- 
mand the loss of liberty. Accordingly, we lind.that 
amang the Greeks and Romans, crime was often the 
cause of slavery^ and in our own times, not only 
most savage, but civilized countries, among which 
our own land may be mentioned, have made many 
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oSences punishable with bondage. Even insolTehcy 
wsfl punished in Greece and Rome with slavery. 
The same custom now obtains in Africa. 

The fa^affic of slaves consisted, not only in the sale 
of the children of freemen by their parents, and the 
Bale of freemen from a want of the means of suste- 
nance, but of the sale of captives and of those born 
in bondage. 

The first instance vf slavery by bargain and sale is 
given in the Scripture History of Joseph. The ac- 
count of the sale of Joseph to the Isnmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver and his conveyance to Egypt, 
prove that the practice' was common at that time, 
and that Egypt was a mart for the traffic in slaves. 
There is, in the Bible, frequent mention of the pur-_j 
chase and sale of slaveB. The purest patriarchs par- 
ticipated in the commerce; and the inspired code of 
the Jews justified and regulated the traffic. The 
Hebrews Were allowed to sell their own country- 
men lor six years; to sell their sons and daught«ra; 
and unlimited power to purchase slaves from the 
neighbouring nations was expressly given. 
- "If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve, and in the seventh he shall go free for no- 
thing." 

"IS a man iell his daughter to be a maid-ser- 
vant, she shall not go out as the men servants." 

"Both thy bondmen and bondmaids which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you: of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover of the children of strangers who 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy ; and of the 
families that are with you, which they begat in your 
land; and they shall be your possession. And ye 
shall take them as an inheritance, for your children 
afteryou, to inheritthem for a posseesion; they shall 
be your" bondmen for ever." 
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^ Egypt q>pean to have been one of the principal 
markets for the aale of the hiunan species. Homer 
refers to Cjprus and Egf pt as the c<HnmoB marts for 
slaves in the Trojaa wu. The traffic was also prac- 
tised, at that time, in many of the islands of the 
^gean sea. Tyre and Sidoo u« described by the 
Scriptures, as prosecating this commerce. In truth, 
it prevailed in the whole of the known worid. In 
Greece and Rome, and their colonic, the trade was 
universal; and among the nadons which overran the 
South of Europe, it prevailed until the establishment 
-- of the Feudal System. That system was little else 
l^thau a modificatioa of the slavery of the ancients, to 
suit the circumstances and necessities of the rude and 
warlike nations in which it was ad<^ted. It was ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of defence; but did 
little, if any thing, to lighten tiie bonds of the slave, 
or ameliorate the condition of the race. 

Slavery continued to exist, even in £urope, up to 
a late period. la the middle ages the Venetians car- 
ried on a very extended commerce in slaves^ which 
was prohibited by the pope, only so far as it in> 
eluded trade in Ciristians. In England the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility sold their servants as slaves to fo- 
reigners; and even after the conquest, and until the 
reign of Henry II. slaves were exported, in numbers, 
from England to Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Slavery among the Ancients continued — Volun- 
tary Slavery — Roman Mercenarii — Grecian 
Prodigals—Oerman Enihuaiasts— Condition 
qf Slaves — Power and inhumanity qf Masters. 

Pebhaps slavery, when resulting from insolyency, 
might with propriety be regarded aa voluntary. 
The freeman who pursued a course which resulted 
in bondage, and thus incurred a fate which might 
have been avoided, may be considered as having 
assumed it If this be admitted, the number of vo- 
luntary bondmen in Greece and Rome, where Hia 
refinement of society rendered the vicissitudes <^ 
fortune frequent, must be accounted very great 

In Rome there existed a large body of slaves, or 
servants, known as mercenarii. This title was 
given them because they received hire. They were 
iree-bom citizens, set down in the books as Uteri, 
and distinguished from the foreigners, or alieni, 
who served the rich. 

In the time of the Emperor Claudian, the Roman 
Senate passed a decree permitting those who were 
born me to sell their freedom and become slave^ 
This law remained in force until abrogated by Leo. 

The Grecian Thetes were servants of a charact^ 
sotnewlrat similar to the m.ercenarii. They re- 
ceived are compense for their labours; and, ^ougti 
treated j« slaves and obliged to perform the most 
servfle offices, were not completely subject to the 
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will of their master, but could, at the expintioiLof 
a certain term, obtain their discharge if used with 
illegal severity. 

There was, amongst the Greeks, a species of slav€» 
denominated Prodigals. They were those who, 
having incurred debts which they were unable to 
liquidiite, were sold for the satisfaction of their cre- 
ditors. The Delinquents were debtors of a simi- 
lar description, who having impru^Sently subjected 
themselves to the loss of their liberty, were sen- 
tenced to the gallies and laboured at the oar. 

The most singular class of which we have an ac- 
count, were the German Enthusiasts. They were 
gamblers, who, pursuing their intoxicating and fatal 
passion to the last state, maddened by the excite- 
ment of the game, placed their persons on the hazard 
of the die, and, in case of failure, were sold as slaves. 
The whole account exhibits, in vivid colours, the 
strength of the passion for gaming — a passion which 
prevails with equal power, in the hut of the savage 
and the hell of the more iiaished gamester of refined 
society. Tacitus gives the following description of 
the Enthusiasts. " The loser," says the historian, 
<' goes into voluntary servitude; and though younger 
and stronger than the person with whom he played, 
patiently suffers himself to be bound and sold. Their 
perseverance in so bad a custom is styled honour. 
Xhe slaves thus obtained are immediately exchanged 
away in commerce, that the winner may get dear 
of the scandal of his victory." 

/- The condition of slaves among the ancients was 
totally different from that of modern slaves. In- 

'. Btead of being protected, as now, not only from un- 
just severity on the part of the master, but from 
suffering or want, they were wholly in the power of 
fteir owners. There was bo limit to thenower of 
the master over the slave. The latter wa8>m a civil 



asnse, dead. His limbs, life, facuhiea and affections 
were all at the mercy of his lord. In a legal point 
of view, he bad neither name nor tribe; he was re- 
cognized as possessing no rights; and was, in fact, 
as completeljf within ffie power of the master as hia 
horse or his dog. 

There were, howerer, some partial exceptions to 
this general description. The Egyptian slave, though 
perhaps a greater drudge than any other, was pro- 
tected from murder, and could, if he succeeded io 
reaching the temple of Hercules, secare a retreat 
from the oppressive severity of his mastea*. The 
Hebrews also appear to have treated their slaves 
with lenity. 

Athens, however, was distinguished above all the^ 
nations qI antiquity for her peculiar humanity to 
slaves. In no place were they allowed so many"~ 
privileges or treated -with so much kindness. De- 
mosthenes, in his Second Philippic, states that "the 
eoudition of a slave io Athens was preferable to that 
of a free citizen in many other countries." They 
were allowed great liberty of speech, and were per- 
mitted to enjoy a certain portion of time in their 
own peculiar pursuits, their private labours, amuse- 
ments, atnours or hours of relaxation and rest. 
They also had a temple of refuge; and were ^owed 
the privilege of appealing to the legal tribunal 
against their masters in case of harshness or inhu- 
manity. Besides these advantages, they possessed 
the invaluable privilege of redeeming themselves 
from bondage. They had an opportunity of work- 
ing for themselves; and when their skill or industry 
had enabled them to accumulate a sufficient sumi 
they might purchase manumission, and become free 
for ever. 

In Sparta and Carthage, the slaves were treated 
with mtire jerverity. In Rome, the poww of the 
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nuflter over his slave was absolute, exteDcUns to the 
right of depriTing him of life. This seventy was . 
moderated under the emperors; and by a law of 
Adrian, the right of the master to slay his slave was 
withdrawn. By the Roman law, if a master was kill- 
ed, all the slaves under the same roof or near enough 
to be able to hear his cries, were put to death. This 
severe provision was, we presume, intended to pre- 
vent those bloody acts of vengeance to which the 
cruelty of the master, at times, impelled the slave. 
The slave, and all that belonged, or could belong 
to him, was considwed the property of the master. 
From the conduct of some of the most venerated 
patriots of Rome, it appears that inhumanity to 
^ves excited neiUier surprise nor censure. It was 
the practice of the elder Cato to sell his superannuated 
slaves at any price rather than maintain an useless 
burthen. Indeed, it appears to have been a custom 
in Rome to expose old, useless and sick slaves on an 
island of the Tiber to perish; and a law of Claudian 
upon the subject, instead of punishing and suppress- 
ing th". barbarous practice, merely gave iiherty, to 
any slave who chanced to recover after having ^een 
thus exposed and abandoned. The same law pro- 
hibits masters from killing their slaves, merely for 
old age or sickness. Ita^ and Sicily were full of 
places of confinement, called Ergaatula, in which 
slaves were kept at labour. One of the most for- 
midable insurrections was occasioned by the break- 
ing up of these Ergaatula, and the simultaneous 
liberation of sixty thousand slaves. 
c~ From the facts, stated in this and the preceding 
I chapter, it will be seen that slavery has always pre- 
( vailed; aiid is so interwined with the necessities of 
the race, that while man exists, slavery will proba- 
bly exist also. It will also be seen, that the wisest 
imd most liberal nations of antiquity did not hesi- 



tate to eacourage domestic slavery; and, instead of 
regarding it as incoosistent with political liberty or 
iii|urIous to national weal, they sanctiooed it as one 
of the greatest securities and auxiliaries of both. It 
will be observed, in addition, that the institution of 
slavery has not only had the assent and sanction of 
all the patriots, philanthropist3 and sages of anti- 
quity, hut that the divine will has been distinctly 
and actively expressed in its favour. A comparison 
of the condition of ancient and -modern slavery may, 
also, perhaps, enlighten the prejinices of some of 
those who affect to sympathize with the bondman, 
and lament over the fictitious recital of the stern- 
ness of the American master and the hardships of 
the American slave. — But on these points we will 
speak tnore at large hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Origin, progress, and abolition ttf the African 
Slave Trade. 

The African slave trade was commenced by the 
POTtuguese. In 1434 aPortuguese captain landed in 
Guinea; add having captured some negro lads, he 
bore them to the south of Spain, and sold them to 
great advantage. The opening thus made was soon 
crowded with aiiventurers. The Portuguese made 
descents upon the coast of Africa, seized the inhabit- 
ants, and carried them into slavery. These depre- 
dations at length became so frequent and formidable, 
that the blacks retreated into the interior. Thither, 
however, their persecutors followed them. The 
Portuguese entered their rivers, and penetrating 
into the country, continued and extended their 
spoliations. 

The traffic soon became so important, as to render 
a more permanent and secure system necessary to 
furnish the traders with the requisite supply of 
slaves. The plan was changed. Recourse to force 
was abandoned, and a peaceful commerce was com- 
menced with the natives. Settlements were made, 
forts built, and factories erected; and the trade soon 
became extended and mutual. 

The Portuguese erected their first fort at D'El- 
mina, in 1481. Other European nations soon foU 
lowed their example. Treaties were made with the 
African kings; they agreed to furnish slaves, and 
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the traders, in return, brought them the luxuriea 
and ornaments of Europe. 

The object of this trade, on the part of the Euro* 
peaos, waa to supply the necessities of their extensive 
western coloniea The newly discovered and settled 
portions of the western world, being generally in a 
latitude fatal, to European constitutions, it was found 
necessary to subject the natives to labour. In most 
instances this proved unsuccessful; and'^recourse 
was, at length, had to the natives of Africa, whose 
constitutions were found to agree with the exposure 
and hardships required. In 1517, LasCasas, who 
had seen the poor Indians melting away like dew, 
proposed to the Emperor Charles V. to substitute 
negro labour; and a charter was accwdingly granted 
for the importation of lour thousand slaves annually 
into Hispaniola. 

The slave trade, which at first consisted wholly 
in the transportation of those who had forfeited their 
liberty in tiieir own country^ as criminals or pri- 
soners of war, was at length extended by the wants 
of the colonies, and the rapacity of the AXrican 
chiefs. Thote who were suspected of crime became 
^ves; and causeless wars were undertaken, for the 
sole purpose of making captives for the slave trade. 
The traffic continued to extend with the growth 
and wants of the colonies, up to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Tiose who collect tiie slaves for the traders have 
been divided into several classes. The first consisted 
of a chain of black traders from the interior to the 
sea-board. They procured slaves, sometimes at a 
distance of twelve hundred miles in the country, 
and forwarded them on to the £M;tories. The second 
class was composed of individuals who travelled in- 
land, aad collecting as many slaves as they could 
transport, brought them to tiie stations. The third 
class comprised those who a8cend,ed the rivers to a 
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fft-eat height, In large cuMes, ftnd thui coHected Dum- 
Sera of slaves. The prices paid- for slaves were ge- 
nerally triyial, butadvaaced a^ the truder approsched 
the coast Tbe artidea given in exchange eonsisted 
generally of liquor, muakets, powder, &c. 

Large numbers of slaves were proeured by the 
d^redationa of native princes, dignified with the 
name of wars. It appears that the oative Africans, 
instead of being in the state of primeval innocence 
and QDdisturbed ^TinqaiUity, in which they have 
been frequently painted, may be regarded as tbe 
most savage of the barbarous races of manlcind. 
They are in continual war with each other. Difier- 
ent tribes are constantly struggling to make pri- 
soners of each other, in order to-provide riaves for 
the Europeans; and when en^niea eaoDot be thas 
obtained, the chiefs frequently assail their own vil^ 
lages, make their own people daves, aod sell them 
to the whites. Perhaps a. more reveling picture of 
humanity has never been drawn thui may be found 
in the description of Afiiea; and much as the evils 
of slavery are to be depb>red, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the lot of the African is not absolutely 
improved, by being, even forcibly, placed nnder the 
protection of the laws of a civilized and Christian 
country. 

ClarksoD, the great chamjuon of Africa, divides 
the slaves into seven classes. The first and largest 
class consists of those who are kidnapped. It seems 
that the inhabitants of Africa prey upon each other 
like wild beasts. Kidnapping prevails througbont 
tbe whole country. It Is said to be the first princi- 
ple of the natives never to go unarmed. This pre- 
caution is rendered necessary by the predatory habits 
of their coimtrymen. The seceiul wder of slaves is 
composed of those wboae villsiges are depopulated 
in capturing them. The thint class consists of those 
convicted of crime. Tbe fourtit class includes pri- 
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sonera o£ war. The fifth cbss eoroprelteodB tiiOBe 
who are sIxvcb hy hirdi. The Dumber of Dative 
slaves is said to be rery Ui^; and a humane writer 
alleges that many make a renilar business of breed- 
iog slaves for commerce. The sixth and seventh 
classes are eomposed ofgamblers and insolvents. 

All writers agree in describing the habits of the 
native negro as extremely savage, and their conduct 
towards each other aa treacherous, lawless, and to 
the last degree inhuman. Violence, rapine, and 
slaughter appear to prevail throughout that unhappy 
country. The native wars are described aa merci- 
less and wanton, having no motive but the capture 
of prisoners, and being regulated by no law human 
or divine. Mr.Ariimun, the agent at Liberia, gives 
llie following accountofthe extermination of a tribe 
by one of the native ehieft. ' l^e incident took place 
in 1822. 

" I wish to afibrd the board a full view of our situa- 
tion, and of the African chvacter. The .following 
incident I relate, not for its singularity, for simitar 
events take place perhaps every month in the year; 
but it has fallen under my own observation, and I 
can vouch for its authenticity. King Boatsfvain, our 
most powerful supporter and steady friend amons - 
the natives, (so he has uniformly shown himself,) 
received a quantity of goods in trade from a French 
slaver, for which he stipulated to pay young slaves. 
He makes it a point of honour to t>e punctual to his 
engagements. The time was at hand when he ex- 
pected the return of the slaver. He had not the 
slaves. Lo6king round on the peaceable tribes about 
him fer his victims, he singled out the Queabs, a 
mall agricultural and trading people of most inofV 
feaisive character. His warriors were skilfully dis- 
tributed to the different hamlets, and making a si- 
multaneous assault on the deeping inhabitants, in 
the dead of nif^t, accomplished, without difficulty 
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or resittance, the aDoihilation (with the exception 
of a few towOB) of the whole tribe. Every adirit 
raaa and woman was murdered; every hut was fired; 
very young childrea generally shared the fate of 
thur parenlA The boys and girls alone were re- 
served to pay the Frenchman."— Such are the hor- 
rors which surround the African in his native coun- 
. ti^. 

The. natives of Africa, instead of regarding the 
dave-trade as oppressive or calamitous, do all in 
their power to foster and encourage it, and oppose 
every effort made by the fjuropean governments to 
/oppress it. Wheo, in consequence of the French 
revolution, the demand for slaves had lesBeoed, the 
king of Dahomey, on the slave coast, sent, in 1796, 
an embassy to Lisbon, consisting of his brother and 
son, for the purpose of effecting a treaty with Por- 
tugal and reviving th'e slave traffic. Upon the Afri- 
can coast, since the abolition of the slave trade, 
whenever attempts have been made to dislodge the 
factories and fortifications of the slavers, the natives 
have gathered and interposed to protect them. 

Wheo the slaves are collected in the ship of the 
slave trader, they are bound two and two together, 
and placed in their apartments, the men occupying 
the fore part, the women the after part, and the 
boys the middle, of the vessel. The tops of these 
apartments are grated for the admission of air. The 
vessels are generally from eleven to eight bun- 
dred tons, and carry from thirty to fifteen hunr 
dred slaves at a time. The .aji^mciite vary in 
height from six feet to leas than three feet In this 
confined room, they are packed in the smallest pos- 
sible shape — each individual being allowed, in the 
best regulated ships, hut sixteen English inches in 
width, two feet eight inches in height, and five feet 
eleven inches in length, tt is unnecessary to paint 
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the h<MTora. of auch a situation. In in atmosphere 
heated and pt^uted to sii9bcation, with scarcely 
space to move, and crowded by hiiodreds in thehold 
<k a vesse), it is not strange that they die in great 
numbers. In fine-wfiather, they are broaght upon 
deck and made to exercise themselves, by dancing 
and singing; and, as the-death or iilness of the stares 
is a heavy loss to the trader, we have no reason to 
believe titat they neglect the means in their power 
to preserve their health, or that they treat them with 
unnecessary and wanton cruelty. Their design is 
gain; and, tlnragh they exhibit but little humanity 
in its pursuit, and are willing to perpetrate any 
enormity for money, it is not probable that they 
would indulge a cruelty equally unnecessary and 
unprofitaUe. The negro is regarded, in their horrid 
philosophy, aa a valuable animal, and is treated witft 
neilhor.more nor less humanity than they would • 
treat a "viduable horse. The sufferings of the poof^ 
negro, dunng the voyage, arc, however, undeniable, 
and maybe concaved trom the ifact that from fifteen 
to twenty per cent die on the passage. Indeed, the 
number is sometimes much greater; and Wilber- 
force stated, that "out of every lot of one hundred 
shipped from Africa, seventeen died in about nine 
weeKs, and not more than fifty lived to become ef- 
fective labourers in our islands." 

Of. the extent of Uie slave trade it is difficult to 
speak, with confidence. When the subject was taken 
up in the British House of' Commons, it was assert- 
ed, that the British alone bought 40^)00 slaves annu- 
^y. Mr. Bnndas o£ the British Parliament, stated, 
that, ia 1791, the Britirti importation consisted of 
74,000. Prom the- commeocement of the trade up 
to tike present time, there is reason to beJieve that 
sever^ millions of sUvee have been taken from the 
aboreft of Africa. . - , 
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The slave trade received, at difierent timee, the 
expresa sanction of Ihe-^vernmenta of all thecom- 
mercial nations of Europe. The Spanish govem- 
ment, the French under Louis XIII., and the Eng- 
lish under queen Elizabeth, formally permitted the 
traffic The trade was regarded as legitimate and 
proper; and received the decided encouragement of 
the governments interested in its support . 

The slave trade was ai>oUahed hy Vii^nia, a sove- 
reign and independent state, in 1778. To the Old 
Dominion, therefore, belongs the honour of having 
struck the first decisive blow at that inhuman traffic- 
Several gtber states pf this confederacy followed. In 
1792, Denmark passed a law, providing for the abo- 
Utioaof the tradein ISOS. The i^iportation of slaves 
/ceased in the United States in Januai*/, 1808, and in 
"tSreat Britain and her colonies in March of the same 
year. In 1815, Portugal provided for the abolitioa 
of the- slave trade in 1883. France, in 1815, con- 
sented to its immediate abolition. Spain, in 1817, 
agreed to abojish it In 1820. The Netherlands pro- 
hibited it in 1818; Sweden In 1813; and Brazil in 
18S<J. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of theslave trade 
by almost every government in Christendom, and 
the great efforts made for its effectual suppression, 
there is every reason to believe that it still exists to 
a frightful degree, and that what it may have lost in 
extent it has gained in cruelty. The trade is now 
carried on by stealth, and many restraints are add- 
ed, which ^ before the abolition of the trade were 
unneceesary. Mr, \yal8h, in his notices of Brazil, 
in 1838 and 1829, says, " this-hoirid traffic in human 
flesh is nearly as extensively carried on as ever, and 
onder eircumstaaces perhaps of a more revelling 
character. The restriction of slavery to the sonth 
of the line, was, in fact, nugatory, and evaded on 



>U occasions. The whole number of slaves captured 
b^ our cruisers, aod afterwards eniancipatecl, for 
oiae years, from June 1619 to July 1828, was 13,281, 
being abput 1400 on an average each year. During 
that period, it is supposed that nearly 100,000 ha- 
maQ beings were -annually transported as slavet 
from different parts of the coast^ of whom more 
thaq 43,000 were legally imported into one city 
alonV , 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



Origin and Progress ^f Slavery in this Couvirg. 

Slavery has existed in this country firom * very 
early period. It was introduced shortly after its 
Kttiement, contributed to its infant vigour, and has 
since '< ^owo with its ^wth and strengthened 
with its strength." It waa at, and after, the time 
of its introduction, common to all the £]uropeaa 
colonies in America. Kach of the Anglo- American 
provinces comprised, at different times, a greater or* 
less number of slaves; and all were equally involved 
in the sanction of slave holding. It is true, that the 
North has nev«r contained m large a number of 
slaves as the South. The climate of the southern 
provinces, the nature of thear agricultural pursnits, 
and the necessities of their inhabitants, induced the 
eztensiveemployment of slave labour. IntheNorth, 
the negro would have been a burthen, not an aid. 
The hardy pilgrims of New Dngjand, so far from 
needing the labour of the African, could scarce have 
spared him the means of nubsistence. H«d the pil- 
grims fainted beneath the sultry sun of die South, 
had they been engaged in the stune pursuits as their 
southern brethren, and felt the same necessity for 
aid, they would not now be enabled to boast their 
exemption from a slave population. The absence 
of slavery in the Northern stales, ie whoHy to be 
\ ascribed to the foot, that slaves have not been neces- 
"■ sary ROT even'raluable to the inhabitants of that seo- 
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tion of our country: It ia true th«t they have always 
felt a repugnance to the introduction of Africans into 
tiie country, but that repugnance has not been more 
warmly cherished, or more forcibly manifested than 
by the people of the South} antJ those citizens of our 
Northern states who express such a holy abhorrence 
of slarery in oUier sections of our country, should 
be reminded that tiieir exemption fs wholly the re- 
sult of the accidents of situation and climate; and 
that they would themselves be slave-holders, had it 
not been their interest, or the interest of their an- 
cestors, to be otherwise. 

The importation of slaves from Africa to the 
West India islands was commenced, and had at- 
tained a considerable height, before the enterprize 
ot England, excited by the gallant Raleigh, had 
been turned to the settlement of North America. 
England had already engaged successfully in the 
slave trade. Hawkins, in 1563, entered into the 
JEommerce, and found its profits so great, that Queen 
Elizabeth herself did not scruple, not only to sanc- 
tion its prosecution, but to share its responsibility 
and profits. This was the commencement of a pur- 
suit which was afterwards followed by England with 
unequalled ardour and unequalled success.' At a sub- 
sequent period, she almost monopolized the slave 
trade; and attained a degree of skill, hardihood and 
cruelty in its prosecution, which her rivals in the 
hatefii! traffic were never able to surpass. To Eng- 
land, that nation of philanthropists, whose people 
have taken so deep an interest in the subject of 
American slavery, is to be ascribed the importation 
of a majority of those wretched beings who were 
torn from their native country and sold into slavery. 
But of this hereafter- 
African slaves weVe first introduced into the Korth 
American ctJonies, in 1620. ADutcfc ship arrivedj 
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in Virginia, having on board twenty slaves, who- 
were sold to individuals in the colony. — The trade 
thus commenced was continued, but, in couBequence 
of the opposition of the colony, did not, for many 
years, become extensive. Thirty years after tfie 
first arrival of.^slares in Virginia, that colony con- 
tained fifty whites to onfe negro. Even aflBr seventy- 
years had elapsed from the date of the foundation of 

■ the colony, it comprised, proportionally, much fewer ■ 
slaves than several of the Northern states at the time 
of the war of independence. It was not until the 
slave trade fell into the hands of the Sritish^and was 
prosecuted under the immediate smile of the Kng- 
lisii government, that the number of blacks in the 
North American colonies was greatly increased. 

Under the au^icea of the mother country, slavery 
was rapidly extended. The want of laljourers in the 
Southern colonies enabled the traders, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the local legislatures, to throw 
large numbers of slaves into the country. Some 
years after, we find that the blacks outnumbu^ the 
whites in the South. In 1730, there were twenty- 
eight thousand negroes in South Carolina. In 1740, 
the slaves in South Carolina were three times as 
numerous as the whites. The blacks in Virginia 
were also, at that period, greatly superior in.num- 
bers to tlieir masters. For a long time afterwards, 
the slaves continued to be a m^ority. In 1763, the 
black population of Virginia was oB_e hundred Uiou- 
sandj and the white seventy thousand. In South 
Carolina the blacks were ninety thousand; and the 

^ hites only forty thousand. 

The slave trade, notwithstanding the repugnance 
of the colonies, was prosecuted up to the era of the 
revolution. The number of slaves continued to in- 
crease accordingly -Up to that time. The number 
of slaves, and ffieir proportion to the whites, from 
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1790 up to 1630, will appear by tbe following 
table. 



Cennucf 


Sbwu. 


Thiol PopuUdiiM. 


1790, - - ".. 


. 697,697 


3,930,837 


1800, - - 


, 896,849 


5,306,9SS 


IBIO, - 


1,191,364 


7,389,3U 


1830, - - 


l,»S8,064 


" 9,e3S,181 


im, . - 


aj)lO,4« 


13,866,407 



The relftliTe proportion of the free uid slaTe 
population, may be better understood by the fol- 
lowing: 

In 1790, for everjr 100 free pefione there were SI. B9 atave*. 
1800, <• do. " 1S.99 <> 

1810, ■ " do. " 19,63 " 

1920, " do. " 18.99 « 

1830, "do. « 18,03 " 

It is well known that the African, iresh from his 
savage wilds, is much more intractable than the ne- 
gro bom in this coantry. The genial influence of 
eivilizatiot], tbe advantages of Christianity, and a 
sense of the kindness and protection of the master, 
reoder the American-b<A'n nen^i often-a domestic 
friend, and attach him to the family of his master 
so fondly that he is prepared to defend them with 
his life rather than assail them. The early Africans"! 
. in this country, though more gentle and voluptuons 
titfn those imported into the West Indies, were 
fiercer and more prone to insnrrection than any of 
their descendants. Upon several different occasions 
they rose- upon their masters; but notwithstanding 
their fearful fuperiority in numbers, were, without 
difficulty, quelled. In 173S, tbe blacks of South 
-Carolina revolted, bat were subdued. At an earlier 
period, in 1712, the negroes in New York rose, set 
fire to the city, and killed thoie who attempted to 
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Btay the confligiatioD. They were, wi^out serioQf 
difficulty quelled; and a large number were executed 
for their offences." 

The rapid increase (rf the negro population of the 
south, until the time of the revolution, is tobe ascribed 
not merely to natural increase, the result of the kind 
treatment of the southern slave holder, the lightness 
of his vork, and the abundance of his food, but to ex" 
tensive and continued importation. The slave trade 
was prosecuted with energy until the deelaration of 
independence enabled the Americans to suppress^ it. 
The privilege was embraced as soon as circumstances 
rendered it prudent Vii^nia abolished the slave 
trade in 1778. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Cdn- 
necttcut, and Rhode Island suppressed it in 17fiO, 87, 
88. The American continental congress passed a 
resoludon a^ipst the purchase of imported slaves; 
and, not having power to sup]H-ess it, published an 
exhortation to the colonies to abandon the trade al- 



tagetht 
Intl 



1 the formation of a constitution for the United 
States, in 1787, the following clauses- in relation to 
slavery, were incorporated with the national charter. 
"Representation and direct taxes shall be appor* 
tioned among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, thret'fiftha qfall other per- 

"The migration or imp<H^tion-of such persons as 
uiy <^ the states now existing shall t^nk proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress pricff 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; 
but a tax, or duty, may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ton dellamfor ea^h person." 
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Though t^ last quoted proridiop of the constita- 
tioD prevented -the suppression of the importation of 
riaves, before 1808, the tiiird congreas, under the 
present gorerament, probibhed the carrying on of 
the slave tnde from our ports. SeTfiral subsequent 
eDBctmenU discouraging and restraining th^ trade 
were passed: and on the 2d of March, 1807, the 
importation of slaves was fuliy and effectually pro- 
hibited under the heaviest penalties. 

Of the course of the South, ib relation to this sub- 
ject, Mr, Walsh makes the ibllowing remarks: " In 
truth, the representatives from our southern states 
have been JovMnoat in testifying their abhorrence 
of the traffic; an abhorrence springing'froDi a deep 
sense, not mevly of its iniquity, but of the ms^ni- 
tude of the evil which it has entailed upon the 
country. It was- only - at the last session of the 
American ccHigress (March 1, 1819,) that a member 
from Viigixiui proposed the following regulation, to 
-which the house of representatives agreed without a 
division. ' Every^ person who shall import into the 
United States, or knowingly aid or abet the impor- 
tation into the United States, of any African negro, 
or other penon, with intent to sell or use sucR negro, 
or other person, as a slave, or shall purchase any 
such slave, knowing him or her to be thus imported, 
shall, on conviction thereof, in Etfiy circuit court of 
the United States, be punished with death.* The 
rarity of capjtol puni shment in the penal code of 
the United Stales, and the extreme aversion from a 
recourse to it, universally prevailing, make this in- 
. stance a potent proof of Uie sincerity of the disposi- 
tions which w« profess respecting the slave trade." 
■ At the same session, congress passed a law pro- 
viding for the effectual suppression trf the slave 
traffic. From that time to the present, the importa- 
tion of slaves, deoounced as it is by the laws, and 
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abhorred by th« people, must have been extremely 
limited. Our slave population has Aince increased 
with that rapidity which the eomfoTta and kbundance 
of their condition induce; but not, aa will be seen 
' hereafter, in a ratio greater than the increaae of the 
whites, nor sufficient to justify the fears of those 
nervous patriots who apprehend duiger from th^r 
nuiobers. They hare remained quiet and contented, 
with the exception of a limited insurrection caused 
by the aiuistw interference of misguided &natics. 
The South has grown affluent in her slave popula* 
tion; and the South-west, with the aid of~their ro- 
bust and well-directed labour, is improving with-« 
rapidity almost unequalled. Meanwhile, the North 
has shared generously in the universal welfare. Het- 
raanuiiactaries. have been supplied with Soutiiera 
cotton, and have aigain found outlets in the Southern 
markets. North and South have filled the statioos 
\ and performed the duties assigned them by nature; 
and each have equally benefited by the institution 
of slavery. The slaves themselves, without a com- 
plaint, or a cause of complaint, have, lived on in 
tranquillity and comfort, and attained t degree of 
moral Aid religious excellence which in no other 
c(Hiab-y or condition hare they been able to reach. 
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CHAPTER V. 



•dmerica not responsible for the introduction pf 
Slavery into this country — i^ the course qf 
the British Government, ^c. 

Ab the bittercBt invective" has been used by the 
writerB and speakers of Great Britain against this 
country on account of its sanction of slavery, and as 
even amoDg our o^n citizens at the North many are 
finind who regard it as a national cnm6, it may be 
well to show how far th6 Americans are responsible 
for it, and who, if it be a crime, are the guilty au- 
thors of African slavery. It will be: our aim, by a 
plun and succinct narrative of the facts connected 
with the introduction of Africans into this country 
to proTc, - -\ 

1. That the people of this country did not intro- 
duce slavery within its borders. 

5. That they opposed its introduction with ardour 
and enei^. 

3. That this opposition was general with the co- 
lonies—commenced at the introduction of slavery, 
and continued until it succeeded in effecting the 
abolition of the slave trade, 

4. That the course of the colonies on this subject 
was not only repul^d, but resented by the Eiighsh 
government. 

6. That some of the Southern states were pre- 
eminently distinguished by the boldness and energy 
with wfaic^ they opposed the slave trade. -^ 
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' fi. That the anxiety of the Amerieans to prevent 
the introduction of Blaves into the country, was ooe 
of the causes which induced the declaration of in- 
dependence. 

7. That slavery was introduced into, and entailed 
upon, this country, by Great Britain. 

8. That the English government directly sanc- 
tioned and aided the importation of Africans into 
America. 

9. That the Eoglish are accountable for a greater 
amount of atrocity in the prosecution of the slave 
trade, than any otiier people. 

10. That they engaged more extensively in the 
b^de, ui^ed it with more skill and cruelty, and 
effected a greater amount of importation, than any of 
their rivals. 

11. That they opposed the abolition of the trade 
until it became their interest to abolish it, and then 
made a merit of an act of craft and policy. 

12. That the English people, ever since its abo- 
lition by pafhament, have been e.ngaged in the 
trade to a great extent 

The English government has been no stranger to 
those acts of oppression in which slavery originates. 
We have seen that the Anglo-Saxons sold their ser- 
vants as slaves. In the reign of Edward VI. a law 
was passed, authorizing the sale of "all idle vaga- 
bonds" as slaves. The Scots taken at the battle of 
Dunbar were sent into involuntary slavery in New 
England. Indeed, it seems to have been the eata^ 
blisned practice of the times to ship prisoners to this 
country. At the same time, crowded and cruel ex- 
portations of Jrish Catholics were made, accompa- 
nied by all the atrocities of the. negro slave trade. 
" In 16S5," says Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States, " when nearly a thousand of the pri- 
soners, coitdemned for participating in the insurrec- 
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tion of Monmouth, were sentenced to transportation, 
some gentlemen of influence at court, among others 
sir Christopher Musgrave, begged of the monarch 
die convicted insurgents as 3 merchantable com- 
modity, and sattsHed their avarice by the sale of their 
countrymen into slavery." These cases diSer in no 
particular from African slavery. If the people of 
England, at so late and refined a period, were willing 
to traffic in the flesh and blood of their own kin and 
colour — we need not wonder at their eager and in- 
human ardour in the African slave trade. 

From 1567, when queen Elizabeth became the 
partner of air John Hawkins in stealing slaves from 
the shores of Africa, and smuggling them, against 
the laws of Spain, into the Spanish colonies — from 
that period, up to the time of the American Revohi- 
tion,' the English commerce in slaves was prosecuted 
without intermission, and to an almost incredible ex- 
tent. Mr. Walsh's Appeal — a work which does 
honour io American literature, and from which we 
have derived much valuable information on this 
subject — says, "England herself supplied her North 
AmeriQan colonies from the outset with negroes, 
whom she sought, seized, and manacled on the coast 
of Africa, and dragged and sold into this continent. 
The institution of negro slavery — ' the great curse 
of America* — lies at her door. What was her mo- 
tive ? The alleviation of the lot of her sons, whom 
she had driven into the distant wilderness? No 
British writer has counted so far upon the simplicity 
of mankind, as to hazard this explanation. The 
motive was sheer love of gain; omniverous avarice, 
looking not merely to the immediate profit upon the 
cargo of human rfesh, but to the greater and,perma- 
nent productiveness of the settlements, whose staples 
were to be monopolized by the mother country." 

The slave trade received the sanction of the Bri- 
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tiih government from its commencement, and retain- 
ed it to its elo8e. The reiens of Elizabeth, Charles 
I. and II., James II., and William III.* afforded it 
the most marked and active encouragement The 
^minister of the latter declared the trade to be "high- 
ly beneficial to the nation." The sanction of govern- 
ment was expressed not only by acts of Parliament, 
but by the aid of every department, and Hie policy 
of every administratton. The course puraaed to- 
wards the colonies, on this subject, was uniform. 
in 1765, the governor of Jamaica, in opposition to 
an attempt made by that colony to abolisft-the slave 
trade to the island, said that his instnidtions would 
never allow him to approve the measure; and when, 
in 1774, the attempt was repeated, Great Britain, by 
the Karl of Dartmouth, President of the Board, re- 
plied — " We cannot allow the colonies to check or 
discourage, in any degree, a traffic so beneficial to 
the natien." 
^he slave-trade was commenced in England be- 

* In Ike ISth of Jamm I. a Tof al charter was ^Dted to 
a DDinber of DmiDent citizens of London, u a joint sto^ 
eompanj, to trade with Afiioa. Another compaiif was era- 
ated by Charles I. " On the acoession at Charles II." say« 
Dayenant, "a lepresenlation being soon mada to him, that 
ifae Britiah plaatations in America were, b^ degrees, advane- 
jog to anch a condition as necessarily required a grenfer sup- 
ply of serranta and tibourers than coold well be spared from 
England, without the danger of depopola^ng his majesty's 
nauVe dominions, his majestr did ^upon arcouni oftupplying 
that pUaiii^iinu with negroes) ■^vhXia'j invitt all his subjects 
to the Bubsoriptian of a new Joint stock, foT recovering and 
carrying on Ifae trade to Africa.'' In 1793, tweDty-six acta 
of Parliament could be enumerated, enooura^vg and sanction- 
ins the trade. The English eorernmenl, in several treaties 
with Spain, engaged to aupply her colonies with negroes; 
and, by the treaty of TJtrechl, Spain granted to Ute Bnglish 
•oTsreign the contract for introducing 4800 n^roes annually 
into the Spanish domiuiuia, for thirty years. 
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fore the existence of the American colonieB.J After 
their settlement, and tiie introduetion of slavery 
by the mother country, the colonies had no power 
over tfie commerce, snd cannot be regarded as an- 
swerable for its continuance. That they were sin- 
cerely and decidedly opposed to it, is demonstrated 
by their early, uixious, and continued eflbrts 
against it 

On the introduction of slaves into South Carolina, 
that colony passed a law prohibiting further impor- 
tation; but &rea£ Britain rejected the law, rebuked 
the colony, and declared the trade "bent^cial and 
necessary to the mother country." 

Vi^nia was early and constant in her efforts to dis- 
courage the trade. *' The negro race," says Bancrofl, 
" was, from the first, regarded with di^ust, and its 
union with the whiles forbidden under ignominious 
penalties." " The laws of Virginia," he also re^ 
marks, " at a very early period discouraged its io- 
crease by a special tax upon female slaves." In 
1862, the Virginia legislature passed a law prohibit- 
ing '^Englishmen, traders and others" from bring- 
ing Indians, as servants or slaves, into the colony, 
thus expressing their anxiety to suppress the trade 
when permitted to do so by the mother country. 
Judge Tucker, in his Notes on Blacksto'ne, enume- 
rates twenty-tiiree acts by the Virginia legislature 
imposing duties on slaves imported into the colony. 
TTiia duty amounted, at one time, to twenty per 
cent The following passage occurs in Brougham's 
Colonial Policy. " Every measare proposed by the 
Colonial legislatures that did not meet the entire 
concurrence of the British cabinet, was sure to be 
rejected, in the last instance, by the crown. In the 
colonies, the direct power of the crown, backed by 
all the resources et the jnother country, prevents 
lany measure obnoxious to the oj^wn from being 
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carried into efTect, ev«i by the unaiumous efforts of 
the Colonial legislature. If examples were required, 
we might refer to the history of the abolition of the 
(slave-trade in Virginia. A duty on the importation 
of negroes had been imposed, amounting to a prohi- 
bition. The assembly, induced by a temporary pe- 
culiarity of circumstances, repealed this law by a 
bill which received the immediate sanction of the 
crown. But never afterwards could the royal assent 
be obtain^ to a renewal of the duty, although, as 
we are told by Mr, JeSerson, all manner of expedi- 
ents were tried for this purpose, by almost every 
subsequent assembly that met under the (gonial 
government The very first assembly that met 
under the new constitution, finally prohibited the 
trafGc." 

In- 1772, the Virginia assembly prepared, and 
transmitted to the throne, a petition for leave to 
abolish the slave-trade to that colony, Irom which 
the following is extracted. 

'^ We are encouraeed to look up to the throne 
and implore your Majesty's paternal assistance in 
averting a calamity of a most alarming nature. 

"The importation of slaves into the colonies 
from the coast of Africa, hath long been considered 
as a trade of great inhumanity, and, under its pre- 
sent encouragement, we have too much reason to 
fear, will endanger the very existence of your Ma- 
jesty's American dominions. 

'f We are sensible that some of your Majesty's 
subjects of Great Britain may reap emolument from 
this sort of traffic, but when we consider that it 
greatly retards the settlement of the colonies with' 
more useful inhabitants, and may in time have the 
most destructive infhience, we presume to ho[ie 
that the interest of a few will be disregarded when 
placed in competition with the security and happi- 
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ness of sueh numbers of your Majesty's dntiful and 
loyal subjecta. 

" Deeply impressed with these seDtiments, we 
most humbly beseedi your Majesty to remove all 
those restraints on your Majesty's governors of 
this colony which inhibit their assenting to such 
laws as might cheek so very pernicious a com- 
merce." The petition was rejected. 

Massachosetts exhibited equal boldness and ardour 
in her opposition to the slave-trade. In 1645, two 
citizens of Boston, one a member of the church, 
fitted out a ship and sailed for Guinea, to trade for 
negroes. It is somewhat remarkable that the first 
instance of participation in the traffic, on the part of 
the colonies, is to be referred to that state which has 
since become the favourite laboratory of the aboli- 
tionists and incendiaries. Tbe colonial commerce 
in slaves was always confined, principally, if not 
wholly, to the traders of the North. Whatever 
might have been tlje conduct of individuals, the co- 
lony manifested the most anxious determination to 
discourage the trade. When the vessel, above re- 
ferred to, arrived, the traders were committed for 
the ofllence; and the General Court directed thnt the 
negroes be restored to their native country. About 
the satne time, a law was passed prohibiting com- 
merce in slaves, except such as were taken in lawful 
war or condemned to servitude for tfieir crimes; 
and, at a much earlier date, the colony incorporated 
with itfi penal code, an enactment punishing man- 
stealing with death. In 1703, Massachusetts im- 
posed a doty of £4 upon every negro imported into 
the colony. Other efforts were made, but failed in 
consequence of the opposition of the crown. The 
instructions to Governor Wentworth erf New Hamp- 
shire, dated June 30th, 1361, contained- this clause: 
" You are not togive your assent io,orpaaaanj/ 
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lato, imposing duties on negroes imported into 
New Hampshire." This appears to have been the 
tenor of the orders of all the goverDora on this sub- 
ject In 1774, when the legislature of Massachu- 
setts passed a bill, entitled, " An act to ]»%vent the 
importation of negroes and others, as slaves into this 
province," Governor Huchinsop refused his saoc- 
tion and dissolved the assembly. He afterwards, in 
answer to a deputation of blacka, stated that he had 
acted under his instructions. His successor, General 
Gage, was also instructed to refuse his sanction to 
any law, the object of which was the discourage- 
ment of the slave-trade. 

Pennsylvania adopted a similar policy, and passed 
various laws intended to discourage the introduction 
of slaves. All the colonies, in short, united in de- 
Vprecating and abhorring the introductioiL-c^ De^:o 
lalavery into the country, and passed iaefieotual en- 
Mtmentfl for its discouragement. The efforts of the 
colonies, stripped as they were of all power of legis- 
lation on the subject wiliiBnt the royal assent, neces- 
sarily proved unavailing. The mother country was 
not to be turned aside from her purpose. If the 
shrieks of afflicted Africa were unable to move her, 
if she was willing to glut her " omnivorous ava- 
rice," as Mr. WsJsh has justly termed it, «n the 
tears and blood of the slave, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the prayers and remonstrances. of her 
teeble colonies— -always the victim of her selfish 
and merciless policy — could shalce or soAen her 
stem and unscrupulou8-pun»iit of gold. 

That the policy of England on this subject, and 
her cold and sneering disregard of the interests and 
anxiety of the colonies, did much to accelerate 
their subsequent alienation — ^we have every reason 
to believe. - Mr. Burke, in his speech on the conci- 
liation with AmericB, referred to her ^ refusal to 
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deal any m<H^ in the inhuomn traffic of the negro 
slaves, as one of the catiseB of her qOarrel with Great 
Britain." The firat clause of the constitution of the 
state of Virginia, framed imniedialely after the com- 
mencement of the revolution, mentionB " the inhu- 
man use of the royal negative" to prevent the 
discouragement of the slave-trade, as one of the 
grievances which induced a recourse to the despe- 
rate remedy of revohition. The course of Great 
Britain on this subject is detailed, with great force 
and justice, in Mr. Jefferson's original draught of 
the' declaration of American Independence. 

" He (King George) has waged civil war against 
human natdre itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty, in the persons of a distant people 
who never offended him: captivating and carrying 
Uiem into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great 
Britain: determined to keep open a market wliere 
Tnen should he bought and sold, he prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legidative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce; and 
that this Bfisemblage of horrors might want no fact 
of distinguished dye, he is now exciting these very 
people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people upon whom he also obtruded 
them, thus paying off former crimes, committed 
against the liberties of one people, with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against^e Uvea of 
another.'' 

This, it must be reluctantly admitted, is a correct 
portraiture of, the policy of Great Britain towards 
this country,. in relation to the subject of slavery. 
While it was her interest to darken our shores with 
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I African slayes, the inhumanity of the conmienie 
waa disregarded; the prayers of the colonies were 
repulsed; and her goTerament and people united to 
entail upon us for ever a servile population. No 
sooner, however, is the commerce checked by the 
oppressed colonies, than, in a sudden burst of piety, 
she is agonized at the existence of slavery; shocked 
at our turpitude in holding in bondage those whom 
she has forced upon us in such number, that to free 
them would involve both them and us in common 
ruin; and, by a policy the most insidious, she endea- 
vours, of course from motives of the purest philan- 
thropy, to excite the slaves to itisutrection and 
murder! Such was her policy during the revolu- 
tion, — such was her policy in the late war— ducA is 

L. her policy/ now. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



English Slave Trade — Extent — Cruelty — Mo^ 
tives of Abolition— Violation qf the Law tSbo- 
Hshing the Trade. 

Op the various natkmB who have stained their 
escutcheon witii the hlood of Africa, who have torn 
her children from their homes, and sold them^into 
slavery — ^£nglaiid is the most profoundly guiltji 
"The truth is," said Mr, Pitt, in the Engli^ par- 
- liament, ** ihere is no nation in Europe which has 
plunged BO deeply into this guilt as Britain. fPis 
stopped the natural progress of civilization in Africa. 
We cut her off from the opportunity of improve- 
ment. fTe kept her down in a state of darkness, 
bondage, ignorance, and bloodshed. We have there 
subverted the whole order of nature; we have ag- 
gravated every national barbarity, and furnished to 
every man motives for committing, under the name 
of trade, acts of perpetual hostility and perfidy 
against hit neighbour. Thus has the perversion of 
British commerce carried misery instead of happi- 
ness to one whole quarter of the globe." The hu- 
miliating confession was true. In the extent and 
atrocity of her humaii traffic, England had no rival. 
England may be considered as having been the 
dave merchant of the world. She engrossed two- 
thirds of the trade. She trafficked in flesh and blood 
with every eountry,and became the unCaeling factor 
of the slave dealers in all sections of the woiid, 
England furnished the French colonies wiUi ne- 
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groea, and stocked the Spanish dominions by con- 
tract. It is stated on good authority, that England 
conveyed from Africa to America annually, more 
than one hundred thousand slaves. Anderson's 
History of Trade and Commerce, -says, " England 
supplies her American colonies with negro slaves, 
amounting In number to above one hundred thoa- 
Bind every year." Wilberforce, in parliament, re- 
minded his countrymen, that they enjoyed the largest 
share of the guilty profits of the-slave trade. Mr. 
Walsh thus sums up the extent and consequences of 
the Enelish commerce in slaves. " If we state it /the 
annual import of slaves) in round numbers, at thirty 
thousand, we shall have, for the one hundred and six 
years, three millionH one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand negroes, imported into the Britiah poaseaaions 
alone. But to have the whole number which Great 
Britain obtained from Africa, we must bring into 
file account those whom she procured antecedent to 
the year 1680, and after the year 1786, those whom 
she imported directly into the foreign possessions . 
under her contracts, and otherwise;. and also those 
who perished on her hands on the coast of Africa, 
and in the transportation. The aggregate of her 
immediate prey must have exceeded six millions; 
and we may rate the direct mortality, for whii^ she 
is answerable, at two millions, for the century of 
the trade, preceding the abolition." Such is the 
extent of the slave trade as prosecuted by England, — 
that England which reviles America, because two 
millions of slaves thus entailed upon her, live Id 
comfort and content within her borders. 

The cruelties perpetrated in such a traffic may be 
easier conceived than painted. But it may here- 
marked, that England was, in this also, equally pre- 
eminent It was England that fomented the wars 
among the native tribes to procure slaves. It was 
England that numbered, among her chief exports to 
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Africa, spirits, rai^, and birandy, gang, cutlasses, and 
ammunition. It was England that carried on the 
hearUcBS commerce, with such mercilew diBregard of 
human life, that " sometimes a third or more pe- 
rished on the passage." 

The parliamentary report of 1789, on the slave 
trade, states, that of the Hlaves introduced into Ja- 
maica, from 1655 to 1787, thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-one died in the harbour J¥om 
the noxious quality (ff the drugs employed m 
making them upfi>r tale. 

A work on English commerce, entitled " Liver- 
pool Memorandum," states, " that it may be pre- 
sumed, that at a moderate computation of slaTes, 
who are purchased by our African merchants in a 
year, near thirty thouaanddie upon the voyage and 
in &e seasoning." 

Mr. Wiiberforce denounced the English slave- 
trade as " a scene of uniform, unadulterated, unso- 
phisticatied wickedness." Mr. Beaufoy,in the same 
debate said, " auperstition herself is less obdurate, 
less persevering, less steadfast in her cruelty than 
this cool, reflecting, deliberate, remorseless com- 
merce." Mr. Pitt said, he had no doubt that Bri- 
tish arms were placed in the hands of the Africans 
to promote uniTersal war and desolation. Mr. Fox 
observed, that «'the acts of barbarity proved upon^ 
the slave captains in the coarse of the voyages, were 
so extraordinary, that they had been attnbnted to 
insanity." One case was narrated in which the cap- 
lain of a British ship, in 1781, threw into the sea 
one hundred and thirty-two slaves alive, in order 
to defraud the underwriters. Another case was 
moitioned by WHberforce, in which six English 
vessels anchored ofi'an African town — agreed to fire 
on the town, to force the Inhabitants to sell their 
slaves at a lower price. The cruelties of the pas- 
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aage appear to hare combined the greatest amouot 
of horrorsL Mr. Walih, in referring to the mortidi^ 
induced by Ihia and other cauaes, aayo, " it may he 
auerted with contideaee, that tin British trade 
caused immediately, during the two ceoturiea of its 
legal prosecution, the destruction o/ mere negroes 

{than have emsied, altogether, in North i/Smeriea 

Lnnce the Jirst settlement!"* 

As the awful atrocities committed by EogUnd in 
the prosecution of the slave trade are not, and canoot 
be denied nor palliated, the merit of its abolition is 
dwelt on with great triumph, as sufficient to effiice the 
remembrance of all her fwrner offences. It may be 
doubted, whether a nation is entitled to any peculiar 
credit or commendation for abstaining, alter unin- 
terrupted centuries of crime, frooa acts of open 
rapine. Still less is praise merited, if the reform 
tardily follows twenty years after a full conviction 
and appreciation of the guilt of the course pursued. 
But every lingering claim on our gratitude and r&: 
qiect is effaced, if it be ducovared, that the act of 
justice was induced, not even by a cold and reluctant 
e of duty, but by motives wholly sordid and 



In tho' year 1787, a few individuals, whose hu- 
manity' haa rendered their names illuatrious, brought 
the subject of the slave trade before the English 
parliament The facta in relation to the traffic vr«K 
collected with incredible labour, and placed, in the 
ab'ongest light, before the house. The cause was for- 
tunate in obtaining the advocacy of several of the 
noblest spirits of t£e times; and was urged with all 
the force of reason and eloquence. Session after 
session the conteat was renewed; but years came 
and passed, and the trade not only continued but 

" It is efltimated that more than twenty millions of Afri- 
cans have been trBneported to America. 
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HMtraued. At lengtlv tn 1807, ^ter a ttreaty-yeara' 
wir, ft bill was paned pravidiDg for the abolition of 
the slave trade. 

This result was obtained by the success of the 
abolitiOQiBts in coDTincing the people and parliament 
of the inexpediency of the eotninerce. A t»7 ex- 
t^uiire edition of Glarhson's 'Eaavy on the hnpoUcif 
of the Tcade was publiriied. In the debate, the 
adrocatee of abolitiaii ai^ed, that the trade was a 
disadvuitage to England. They alleged, that it ia- 
jt{red her cojmiB^'Ge, restricted her manuiacturea, 
and ruined her seamen. They alleRed also, that the 
isliuids were then well stocked with labourers; that 
additional importataon would lessen the value of the 
slaves already, obtained, and crowd the population 
-of the island without benefit to the plantec They 
also urged, that the natural increase would now be 
adequate to support the number of tiie labouring 
population; and represented that a much more lu- 
crative commerce with Africa might he substituted 
for the slave trade. These arguments prevailed, and 
the commerce was aboU^ed. 

Mr. Whitbread, in the final debate on the subject, 
complained that it was almost entirely a cold cal- 
culation of profit and lose. In the General Con- 
ference, held at Vienna, on the subject of the aboU- 
tion of the slave trade. Lord Castlereagh communi- 
cated authentic documents, to prove tfiat " abolition 
was particularly for the real advantage, and even 
indispeDsable for the security of the colonial coua- 
tries." In 1807, Lord Lauderdale, when urging 
abolition upon the French government, was told, 
''that England, with her colonies well stocked with 
tt^FOes, and affording a larger pro^tce, mid^t abo- 
lish the trade without inconveoience; but thatFrance, 
with colonies Ul-stocked, end deficient in produce, 
could not aboh^ it withoot conceding to England 
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•te ibsa." l^e Spnuih mnustar, in answer to tin 
nme applicBtion, said to hard CudcrMgh: «*lf tbe 
^Nuri> eokmiM nf Araarimivef*, w to the aupply 
of negroei, in thesMn»«tcl*aa1faeEngli^oolMUM, 
hia Catkolie nu^esly wmdd not b«i£tMe a mcmeot^m 
deoreetDg immediate aboihioa; but tbe questioD 
hsriflg iMsn before the BiitMi-pariiameirt^&oni 1TO6 
to 1807, tbe Ei^iih tmdm wad ptonten had Ml 
time to make extraordinary purcbases of fdavea; 
and, in &et, they did oo. Tim w» proved by the 
case of Jamaica, wiiich in I7fl7bad only- 2:50,000; 
whereas, at the period of the rimlition, in 1807, she 
posBeaaed 400,000." Mr. Wilber^jree, U late as 
1816, in urgii^ a grant to Spain, in comid^^on of 
abolishine the trade, did it on the ground of the 
eomrnercia) advanta^ accraing to n-eat Britain, by 
opening tbe continent of Africa to Britudi iodo^y. 
It is unnecessary to muh^ty pvoofii, that the Sngli^ 
government, as it was induced by avuice to sanction 
the trade for centuries, was at length induced by 
the same motive, under a change of cireumstances, 
te alwli^ it 

Tbe reader baa no doubt seen, in his. tiiae, men 
who hare devoted the greenneas-'and worth of their 
Uves to profligacy; who have laughed at every re- 
stcaint, overthrown and tramjded upon every bar- 
rier which separated thwn from lawless enjoymstA, 
and, in the punrait of pleasure, or fortune,, or both, 
have nifihrd madly into the moat guilty and sordid 
excesses. He baa perhopsseen these same men, vhen 
tbe chill of age came upon them — whrai their ears 
eould no longer oatoh the tones of the syren voice, 
DOr their benamiied fle^ tiirill to the touch of plea- 
sure — when sin was stripped of its attraction, and 
tbe sinners tneapable of giatifieation-^^mooth their 
foeea into the demurenens of sanctity, expecd their 
ill-^tten' gains in the erection of churches, and 
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inai n eerity and lelfiahDeM. SochiaenwewsD daily} 
btt^ Hwuzh as ramarfcable for their iatolemice as 
their aeal~tfaough bitter ia their deauocjation at 
ttkMG vieea whi<th tbey cherished while they could^ 
ud those pleasures which they, followed until they 
OMaed to pleaae — yet w« have never found one w 
fiwtuiNite aa to permade the public to admire at re- 
i|Mct that sanctity — 

" Whicb dMk bat akift ladlilai llv nloMem part, 
WfcUM rank oomfHaa, raininf aU witUo, 



It remains to be seeOf faow far the woHd will r^ 
qiKct the sincerity of * nation that surpaaned all 
others in the ^ve traffic^ until that traffic oeaaed to 
be fffofitable to her; and then* when oonstnined to 
ittEorm, becomes outrageous in her saioetity, tad 
abusiTe in. her censures of others, even when the 
ofiaaces ivhich -ahe deoounces, were, in iact, perpe- 
tr^ed, not by those whom ikis {H-osomes to r^uke, 

It must not be su|^sed, because the government 
of Great Britain Crand it expedient to abolish the 
slave trade, that the English people abandoned iL 
On the contrary, the English tbemaelvea have af- 
forded ua ample proofs oi the ezteat of their illicit 
eorame^e in slaves siope the passage of the act of 
abolitioin. 

The Report of the London African Institution, of 
1809, states, that the slave merchants hod succeeded 
in eluding the provisiou of the act The report of 
1810 says: — " It has beea diaeoveied that, in defr^ 
ancB of all the penalties imposed by the act of Par- 
liament, vessels under fcneign Sags have been fitted 
out in die ports of lifei^ool and . Londoo, for ti» 
ptucpoH o£ carrying slaves inuik A6icft to the Spanish 
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and PortagttCM aeUtementB in AmerieA." The re^ 
portl»oc«eda to state, that penons of h^ consider- 
ation were implicated iii this ilHeit traffic The re- 
port of 1810 states, that "accounu from varioua 
quarters concur with certidn judicial proceedings 
which hare taken place ifi this country, to prove 
that a very eooBiderable trade in slaves has been 
carried on of late, and a large portion of it by means 
of the capital and credit of British subjects." 
** There Is a large elasa at contraband riave ships 
fitted oat, chiefly iiy X<ondon or Liverpool, destined 
to the coast of Africa." The report of 181S esti- 
mates the amount of this illicit commevce at from 
70,000 to 80,000 slaves daring the year ISia The 
reports of 1813-14 reaffirm the saice iacts, and 
in addition, complain of a new branch of trade 
opened by the Britirii between Egypt and Malta. 
It also describes the condition of the slaves in seve- 
ral of the new Britt^ conquests as wretched in the 
extreme; and while it denounces the slave trade 
on the north coast of Africa, complains of the ex- 
portation of Briti^ urns and gunpowder to that 
continent In 1815, Mr. Barham stated in FarS»- 
ment, that " it was a well known fact, tjtat a large 
British capital was employed in British ships, in the 
slave trade." In 1818, Lord Castlereagh said, that 
"in tmmberhsa instances, he was sorry to sav, it 
had come to his knowledge, that British subjects 
were indirectly and largely engaged in the slave 
trade." The report of the African Institution for 
1815, affirmed that 80,000 negroes had been yearly 
smuggled into the English colonies. The com- 
merce thus extensively but illicitly carried tin, 
though checked by the recent act of abolition, is no 
doubt still prosecuted with the colonies of other 
European nations, and will probably be continued 
so long as it proves profitable. England, at least, 
will never be entitlea to praise for its terminatieD. 
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Id the act refeited to, by whieh alavery wm abolish- 
ed in the Bsglish colonies, \re can see nothing in- 
consistent with the spirit always exhibited by tite 
British government. Wholly unmindful, not only of 
the interests, but ofthe rights ofber colonies, she has 
robbed them of a property, the legitimacy «f which - 
she recognised for centuries. She thrust— ;^)rce(f a 
slave population upon them, notwithstanding their 
remoBBtrances, and Aid bo, not becaose rite conceived 
such a pOTiulation valuable to the colonies, but be- 
caase tito o^c was "beneficial to the mother cqud- 
liy.'* Having exhausted this source of gain, and 
peraoaded herself that her colonies would, if Hlavery 
were abolished, afford an outlet for her surplus popu- 
htiOQ, Bhe does not acruple to rifle her own subjects, 
throw the colonies into confusion, and endanger the 
tires, as-die has violated the rights, of the planters 
of- the West Indies. That tWs policy has been 
adopted under the mOmmtary sway of ignorant 
iuia.ticism may be conceded; but fanaticism would 
never have controlled the policy of Britain, had it 
not appealed to her avarice, and, by captivating but 
hollow representations of the superiority of iree 
labour, perauaded her that the measure would rendei 
the colonies more valuable to the mistress country; 
The profits realized by Great Britain in the slave 
trade may well enable her to afford s few millions 
c^ compensation to the plundered planters, and the 
iacreased revenue expected from toe colonies will, 
it id expected, amply justify this investment Great 
Britain has not, however, upon all occasions, found 
her system of colonial wrong and exaction to answer 
her- expectations. The time has not yet arrived to 
write the history of Wrat India abolition, but the 
system has sufficiently developed itself to enable us 
to predict} with confidence, loss to the mother coun- 
try — ^ruin to the colonies. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Condition t^Slava in tkt United States. . 

Thk extant of sUvery in the difieredt riare-hold- 
ing states of this unioa, may be seen by the follow- - 
ing table, digested from the census of 1830. 



The states in which slayery prevails, have been 
distinguished for tlieir af&ueuce. Notwithstanding 
the p(dicy o£ tlie national government has home 
heavily upon the South, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional depression of her staples, and the proverbially 
unfortunate pecuniary habits of her citizen!, that 
portion of the Union may still be regarded as pecu- 
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livlf &voured. The slore-kbour of the Sooth hu 
thus &a practically di^«x>ved the thewies of the 
North; and demonstrated that the iDBtitnlion of slare- 
ry, whatever objectioDS may be alleged agUDst it, is 
not calculated' to diminish the national wealth, or re- 
tard the national pro^erity. It will be seen hereafter, 
that the South pays nearly one-third of the reveoue 
of the goTommenti and of the one hundred millions 
of doUara annual exports sent from the country, 
nint'tenths we raised by the South. Of the pro- 
diictiTeness of slave-labour, who can, after a know- 
ledge of these facts, affect a doubt? The North, as 
weH,as the South, is enriched by that labour; and 
should any disastrous occurrences disturb the insti- 
tUlioDS of the South, not only the whites and negroes 
of the- slave-holding states would sink into poverty 
aodBuSeringibutthedecayedmaoufaetureSfSbrunteD 
commerce, and ruined prospentyof the North, would 
show how near and vital is the connexion of the dif- 
ferent sections of our eonunon country. 

£very country must have its labouren, men who 
are willing to be directed by the mind and capital 
of others, and to undergo, in consideration of sup- 
port, the physical toil requisite for the attainment 
of the good8x>f life. In Ute North, this labour is 
done by thepoor; in the South, by the negro. In 
both, the labourer is forced to endure the privations 
of his condition in life. In the North, sot (Mily Is 
bin toil severe, but poverty and anxiety attend him 
in his humble path in life. His family must be 
sastaioed; his wife attended in sickness; bjs chil- 
dren supported in youth. His means are often ina- 
dequate to his wants. He is- bowed down by the 
conaciousnesB of inec^uality, and haunted by the fear 
of the prison. Incertitude and anxiety are with him 
each hour of his life; and-when sickness or age steals 
upoQ him, it ofWn finds bim without resources or 
Iwpe. Thus is he dogged thnwgh life by poverty, 
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btr, humiliation and opipnamn (for the tide *S 
ireeman doo« oot protect the poor from oppresskH)) 
and dies with the uahappy coiucioiuuiesa that for 
hie ^iklreu is reserved the same lot of wretehed^ 
neia. The labourer of the South knows none of 
these evils. He is scarcely acquainted with the 
roeaoing of the word care. He oeref >u£fers from 
ioordiDate labour-ohe never sickens from unwhcde- 
some food. No £Bar of want disturbs hia slumbers. 
Hiu^r and cold are. stranEers te him; and in tidi- 
ness or aze he knows that he has a protector and a 
friend able and willij^ to shield him from suSering. 
His pleasures are such as bis nature enjoys, and ore 
unrestricted. He enjoys all the privileges which his 
simple heart craves, and which are wholesome for 
him. Thus protected from all the other has to fear, 
and secured in the enjoyment of all he desires — he 
is as happy as circumstances can render lum. 

We are aware that certain pseudo philanthropists 
affect great concern for the benighted state of the 
nep«, and condemn the enactments which, in BOme 
of the states, discourage his education. We may be 
permitted to remark, that, but for the intrusiTe and 
mtrigulng iuterferenco of pragmatical fanatics, sueh 
precautionary enactments would never have been 
necesifU'y. When such foes are abroad, industrious 
in scattering the seeds of insurreotion, it becomes 
necessary to close every avenue by which they may 
operate upon the slaves. It becomes necessary to 
check or turn aside the stream, which instead of 
flowing health&illy upon the negro, is polluted and 
poisoned by the abolit'mnists, and rendered the 
source of discontent and excitement Education, 
thus perverted, would beeome equally daogerona to 
the master and the slave: and while fanaticutm con- 
tinue, its war uppn the South, the measures of oe- 
oessary precaution and defente must be eontinued. 

The situation of the Attre is, in every partioatar. 
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Incompatible with the cultivation of bis mtnd. It 
would not only unfit him for his station in life, 
and prepare him for insurrection, but would be 
fbuod whoHy impracticable in the performance of 
the duties of a labourer. However, those who re- 
gard the absence ef education in the negro with 
such peculiar compassion, would do well to assure 
tJiemselves that (he free blacks of the North, and 
even a large class of the white labourers, are, in this 
particular, superior to him. The charity of these 
fanaticBJa generally of so expanded and ambitious a 
character, that it overlooks worthy objects of bene- 
volence at their feet, to light upon some scheme of 
Awart and ill-omened phtUnthropy abroad. 

The absence of science is no misfortune to the 
slave. He is averae to study^ and,~with every ad- 
vantage, seldom makes sufficient progress to render 
education a source of pleasure or profit to him. 
Inert and unintollectual, he exhibits no craving for 
knowledge; and prefers, in his hours of recreation^ 
indulgence in his rustic pleasures to the pursuit of 
intellectual improvement It has been a question, 
whether the pains or enjoyments of a cultivated 
mind preponderate. The" extended expanse of the 
mind, if it is- opened to more of the sunshine of 
heaven, is exposed also to more of its gloom; and 
as, in tills life, our sky is more frequently clouded 
than clear, the prerogative, however ennobling, IS 
perhaps ~& source of more anxiety than enjoyment. 
Be this as it may, the negro never suffers from the 
thirst for knowledge. Voluptuous and indolent, he 
knows few but animal pleasures; is incapable of 
appreciating the pride and pleasure of conscious In- 
tellectual refinement; and passes through existence, 
perhaps with few of the white man's mental enjoy- 
ments, but certainly with still fewer of his harass- 
ing cares and anxieties. Th6 dance beneath tbo 
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■hade- auiwuaes, for him, tfadgrovesof the Mndemy} 
lod the sunp^ tones of the banjo have charms wfaieb 
even the lyre of Pbaebus ooald not riraL 

Miaguided or malevoleDt writers have eodea- 
Toured to produce an impression in the North that 
the slaves of the Soath are debarred the privilege of 
public worship. So far is this ststemvnt from bmtkg 
DBsed on truth, that it m^ be doubted wbe^ier the 
iree blacks in the North, uader the immediate wing 
of the abolitianists, enjoy the same religious advan- 
tages, or profit by Uiem to the same extent Clergy- 
, men are encouraged by the citizens of the South^n 
states to visit and preach to their slaves;. and the 
cause of religion was, and unless the mad course of 
the abolitionists has checked it, still is, rapidly ad- 
vancing in the South. The clergy of the South an 
equally distinguished for tiieir zeal and ability; and 
labour, with commendable activity, in the vineyud 
thus o^ned to them. The abgeBce of all tempwiJ 
cares in the mind df the slave, fits him to receive 
religious impressions; and may, perhaps, account 
for the success of the ministry in their efforts among 
that portion of our popul^on. Of the nuoieroua 
and exemplary clergy of the South, not a man can 
be found willing to sanction the course of the North- 
em fanatics, to represent the condition of the slaves 
in an unfavourable light, or to breathe a word to 
countenance the calumnies of the abolitionists. They 
imitate the example of our blessed Saviour, who, 
instead of preachine abolition to the slaves, went 
among them breathmg the spirit of humili^ and 
peace, "and directing them to "render unto Cnsar 
the things that are Caesar's." When the atn diaaiU 
philanthropists do likewise, they wUl cease to be 
objects of alarm and abhorrence to the pcfqile whose 
tranquillity they have so recklessly endangered. 

Since the recent manifestations of a determioation 
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on the <p«t of die a&o]iti«niffti to ln<eftk up the foiiii* 
turn of ^e gTMt deep of pabUc order — to throw 
Ae whole orguiicetioo of MHithem society into 
duMM-— ^ght the -torch of rapioe and whet the knife 
of murder — it hts- become neeesaory for the ScmA 
to guard, with sleeplem vigilance, every ehannd 
tiirou|^ which their poison mi^t be diueminated. 
Some of Uie fanatics, more mutinous than their brer- 
thren, ba.Te visited the South, in the abused charM- 
ter of cWgymen, and brought reproach upon the 
holy office, by using it fbr the worst purposes. 
These -reverend preachers of insurrection and mur- 
der have excited seme distrast at the South; and the 
planters are wisely determined to be more carefiil 
hereafter. Wandering vagabonds will therefore find ^ 
it difficult to approach andpoison the minds of the 
slaves in clerical costume; or, should they succeed, 
will probably discover, to their surprise, that the 
crime of inciting the ignorvit negro to mnrder, is 
punished at the South quite as summarily and se- 
verely, when committed in a black coat, as in one 
of a leas reverend and awe-exoitHig hue. But how- 
ever watchful necessity may render the Soutliroa, 
the respectable and pure-hearted -clergyman mil 
always receive from him, in the performance of hia 
holy duties among the slave population, ^wotectlon, 
enoouragement and support Christianity truly . 
tui^t and sincerely cherished, cannot fail to render / 
the slave population more tranquil and happy in 
themselves, and mere valuable to their masters. Had 
the planter, therefore, no higher motive, his own 
obvious interests would constrain him to Nicourage 
and aid the means by which his slaves are rendered 
quiet, moral, and industrious. 

The slaves of the South are protected fit*m abuse 
et wrdng by liberal laws, justly administered. Im- 
pn^r punishtnent, under-feeding or ovw^roritin^ 
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ire prermited by eDtetmwits, *wluch, ^Mwld any 
BUflter incur their penaltleB, effectually vindicate the 
euise of justice. The laws protect the slaT&os folly 
08 tly white jnan: they m further, and, as the sUve 
is supposed to be completely dependent upon hit 
master, they require that he ritould be supplied with 
the aecesaaries aod comforts of his statios, an4 
treated with UDTarying kindness. Iti some of the 

/states it has, indeed, been necessary to pass ri^ 
police lavrs to protect the country from insurrectitHis; 
out these laws remain a dead letter, until the iater- 
ference of ioaidious and evil men excites and stirs up 
the slaves, and renders cauUon and severity indispeit- 
sable for the safety of the master. When aboUtioD- 
ists make the ai^licatioQ of these laws necessary,- it 
is they, and they alone, who are the authors of the 
Kftraint placed upon the slaves. 

The slave-holders of this country have always 
been celebrated for their kindness to their depentl- 
ants. The following passages in Beverley's History 
of Virginia, dated 1720, shows the manner in whicb> 
even at that early period, the slaves were treated. 
" It hath been so represented to the common people 
of Cn^and, as to make them believe that the ser- 
vants in Vii^nia are made to draw in carts, and 
ploughas the oxen do in England, and that the coun- 
try turns all people black who go to live tbere^ with 

. other such prodigious phantasms." "I can assure, 
with great truth, that, generally, the slaves in Vir- 
ginia are not worked near so hard, nor so many 
hours in a day as the husbandmen and day-labour- 
ers in England; and that no people more abhor the 
thoughts of cruel usage to servants than do Vir^- 
nians." The treatment of slaves in thip country, 
always lenient, has improved since tiie revolution. 
The apprehenfflons which existed ^hile the slave 
trade poured its thousuids upon our shores, have 
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been remaped by its Abolition; the whites also hsve 
becoiAemorenuDierouB,'anilbeat-& much larger pro- 
portion to the slaTCs; and a sense of security Is the 
coBBeqaenee, which has operated- greatly to soften 
-the system of 1^ master, and ameliorate the condi- 
tiei) of the slave. "Hie diTision of the negro popu- 
htioR iatft smsUer Masses, has, by bringing them 
nearer to tffe master, connected them with his family 
associ^Ons and feelings; while the adTance of libe- 
ral and humane feeliTigs has given to the relation of 
master and slave often the most afectionale charac- 
ter. The editor of the Encyclopoedia Americana, 
rcnKtffcs, -** We believe it is generally admitted that 
the slave is nowhere better treated than in the slave- 
holding states df this union." Mr. Walsh, in his 
Appeal, gives tiie following description of the treat-t 
ment of slaves in the South, "The master who 
would deiM-fve his negroof his pecvHum — the pro- 
.duce of his poultry-house, or his little garden; who 
-riiould force him to woj^ on holidays or at night; 
who rfiould deny him the common recreations, or 
leave him without shelter or provision in his old 
ttge, would incur the aversion of -the community, 
and raise obstacles to the advancement of his own 
iiiterest ami external aims." 

The same author says, " American negro-slavery 
is almost wholly free from two of the grievances 
which characterize that of the West Indies — under 
fieding and over working. With regard to the 
great artide of food, tb« American negroes are, 
tfHuredly, better supplied than the free labourers of 
most parts of Europe. Flesh meat is not attainable 
fin* the lat^ in the same quantity which is com- 
monly given to the first; it would seem not to be 
attainable at all for the poorer claBses*of Oreat Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In re^ctto cloUiingand Iodine, 
flie conpttristm woqld ^ve nearly the same result. 
7 ■ ' ■ 
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On the score of fuel, the wxnt of which occaMOiu so 
much suSeriiig in [Articular counties of Great Bri- 
tain, and, as to the point of labour,.al80, theadvan- 
tage IB greatly on the st4e of the American negro. 
I cannot here enter into the details of the system, 
upon which they are worked on the Southern jdan- 
tationsj but I can say of it, that it involves, nothing 
like the same intensity, duration, or continuity ^ 
exertion, which would appear to be indispensable in 
Great Britain, in almost all the lower walks of me- 
chanical industry, for the mere support of animal 
life." 

Professor Dew, from whos^ invaluable work on 
this subject we have already quoted, speaks as fol- 
lows of the usage of the slaves: — "In the debate in 
the Virginia legislature, no speaker insinuated even, 
'we believe, that the slaves in Vii^nia were not 
treated kindly; and all, too, agreed that they were 
most abundantly fed ; and we have no doubt but that 
they form the happiest portion of our society. A 
merrier being do^ not exist on the face of the ^obe, 
than the negro slave of the United States. KveA 
Captain Hall himself, with his ' thick crust of pre- 
judice,' is obliged to allow that they are happy and 
contented, and the master much less cruel than is 
generally imagined." 

Mr.Dew remarks thatwearealltoop(onetoma][e 
se^tiie standard by which we measure the condition 
of the slaves; and adds, with equal justice and elo- 
quence: — "We might rather die than bo the ob- 
scure slave that watts at our back — our education 
and our habits generate an ambition that makes us 
aspire at something loftier — and disposes us to lo<^ 
upon the slave as unsusceptible of I^ppiness in his 
humble spheA, when he may indeed be much hap- 
pier than we are, and have his ambition too; but his 
ambition is to excel all his other slaves m the pex<- 
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fbmuuice of his serrile duties-— to please and rantify 
his master— And to command the praise of afl who 
witness his szertions. JJet the wily philanthropiBt 
but come and whisper into the ear of such a slave 
tint bis situation is degrading and his lot a misera- 
Ue one— let him but light up the dungeon in which 
be permiadee the slave that he is caged — and that ^ 
moment, like the serpent that enterea the garden of 
Eden, he destroys his happiness and his nsefiilness." 

We add the following testimony of T. Flint, £sq.» 
a sUted natiVe.of New England, and from education, 
haDtt, and feeling, averse to the institution of slavery. 
Of the -fidelity of his statements, no one, we flatter 
ourselves, will hazard a -doubt His opportunities 
for acquiring, from personal observation, a know- 
ledge of slavery, have been unlimited; and Irom his 
estanlidied reputation as a sagacious and accurate 
ebserver, and a writer of ability and character, his 
authority must be r^arded as entitled to great con- 
sideration. 

"We cui propouttc^ from what we consider a 
dioroudi knowl^ge of the subject, that the condi- 
tion of the slaves here," the treatment which they 
receive, and the character of their masters, have been 
much mifflr^resented in the non-slave-holding states. 
We pretend to none but historical knowledge of 
Uie state of. things which has esisted here in past 
time. At present, we are-persuaded, there are hut 
few of those brutal and cruel masters which the 
greatest portion of the planters wete formerly Mip- 
posed to be. The masters now study popularity 
with their riaves. — -There is now no part of tiie 
■lave-holding country in the Southwest, where it 
would net be a deep stain on tite moral character to 

• IaLouiaiMia,«MortiiemoatTigidittt«a,ina«KorHit- 
iBcnt of bta slam, In the Uaioo. i 
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be gBoenllp reputed a cruel master. la mviy plan- 
tatians no puoishmeat is inflicted except after a trial 
by a jury, composed of the fellow servants of tbe 
party accused. Festiyal prizes and i^svards are ie- 
stituted, as stimuUuts to exertion, and compeoaa- 
tions Sor superior acoomglishmeuts of labour. They 
are •generally well fed, aod well clothed, aod that 
not by*aa arbitrary award, which might vary with 
the feeling of the master, but by a periodical af^jor^ 
tioDiBent, like the distributed rations of soldi^v, of 
what has been experimented to be sufficient to ren- 
der them comfortable. Coilsiderable attention is 
paid to their quarters, and mostof them comfortably 
lodged and housed. Nor are they destitute, as bu 
been supposed, of any lef^ prolectjon camiag be- 
tween tt^m and the cupidi^ ^nd cruelty of their 
masters. Tbacptfe noir of Louisiana is a ouiious 
collection of statutes, drawn partly &om Fren<^ and 
Spanish law and usage, And partly from the customs 
of the islands, and usages which have grown Aut of 
die peculiar circumstances of X<ouisiaiia while a 
colony. It has the aspect, it must be admitted, of 
being formed rather for the adyaptage of the mastta* 
than the seryant, for it prescribes an unlimiteid ho- 
mage and obedience to the former. It malteB a mis- 
demeanor on his part towards his master a yery 
different offence from a wanton abuse of power to- 
wards the servant* But, at the same time, it de- 
fines crimes that the master can commit in reUtioa 
to the slave: and prescribe^ the mode of trial, and 
the kind and degree of punishment It constitutes 
unnecessary corroetion, maiming, and murder, pun- 
ishable offences in the master. It is very minute in 
prestribiiig the number of hours which the ma^w 

* Such ■ distibotioD is prooptad by the dangere aming 
from the pecoUar porflion of th*-altn( and tbs noeearity i^ 
greater reatnint and wcDiitf , 
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may lawfblly es«et to be emplojed in labour, and 
the number of boun which he must allow his slave ' 
lor neal-times and for rest It presoibes the time 
«n4 extent of his holidays. In ^ort, it settles with 
nunntenese and detail, the whole circle of relations 
between master and slave, defining and prescribing 
vriiat the former may, and may not, exact of the 
btter. Vet after all these minute provisions, the 
^ve finds flu chief alleviation of his hard condi- 
tion, 1^ his best aecuri^ against cru^ treatment^ : 
and his most valid bond for luiid and proper deptnt- 
ment towards faim, in the increasing light, human- 
ity and force of public opinion, l^at the slavt it 
in the general circumatOTicet of hit condition, as 
Iwppy as this relation will a^nit qfhia being, is 
AW rNoncsnoiTASLE tact."" 

* It can scarcely be Decassarj to swell the erideQces of a ■ 
bet, which ererj iDtellieent and candid man who has in- 
SMJtcd for himself tlia aomeetic leladoDB of the Southern 
planter, will leadily admit. We will, howerer, add the fol- 
lowiag. Mr. Noah, of New York, leiaarks, in relation to 
the Blave popaletion of the South: " We speak adriMdly, for 
w« bave studied the eoodiiiob of the whites and blacks mi- 
mtelT, and eaa fiWv sst, Aat ws would infiaitelj- piefw to 
be a Mask slave ia Csiolim, o^jr^nta, or Cuba, ot Barbie 
does, to the emaciated and hagpird wretches who people the 
workshops of Birmingham end Maocheater, or the poor, 
diilUeHs, diesolate free neeroes who live in our Northern 
states." The ^le editor of ^e Courier and Euquirer, thus 
describes the risree of the Soudi, before &e *> pernicious -, 
Isbonrs -oi the aboUtioDist destrovvd the confidence of the -~ 
msster, and with it, the comfort of the slave." " We speak- 
ftwn otir own experience, when we say, they were the gay- 
est, the most contsirted, and the most comfortable race of 
la^nniog people that erer «sme nnder onr abserratioa ; for. 
as to the pictures sad reptasaotalioiu which ,the abolitioniiia 
are daily putting forth, of ohsios, stripes, opprea^n, aad 
cradty, we proaonnee them wilful and malieionB falsehoods, 
inTsntcd to impose npon the world, and stimnlBto the slaves 
Is iDSnmotion aad autder." 
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W«ra (kere do otiwr evidenou of -the kindiMM 

with which the Southern sliTea are treated, and the 
•ondbrt in whiah they live, it would be nifficient to 
direct the attention ot the reodw 1o the rapidity (rf" 
their increase. This, at leut, ia a pnxif of the pn»- 
porous aUta of the negro, which will not be oontcst- 
ed. Id the British West Indies, the ^ve populatimi 
haa required, it is aaid, renevfal every fifteen yean: 
in this country, the natural increase is nearly equal 
to that of the whites. In Enghnd and Waies, the 
pi^lation haa nearly doubled in the last hundred 
years; one fotirth of that time is sufficient for the 
duplicatioQ of our Southern iiegroes. These futB 
wul not be denied, and cannot he explained away. 
They demonstrate that the condition of the Ameri- 
can negro is, at least, not one of 'physical suficring. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that there- is rea- 
son to doubt whether any countiy comprises a la- 
bouring people better clothad; fed and treated than 
tfie slave population of the South—a population 
with less discontent atid fewer causes calcalated to 
excite it Their intellecUuJ inferiority, the absence 
of ambition in their character, their improvidence 
and want of a master to direct and sustain them, 
and the peculiar adaptation of their physical consti- 
tution to labour in a Southern climate, all combine 
to render their pr^nt the best posfHble condi^on 
in which they can be placed; while the kindness 
uid attention of their masters make that conditJen 
Mill more Comfortable and happy. It is an error to 
suppose that the blacks do not regard the kindness 
of tiieir masters with gratitude and affection. They 
look up to their liberal and generous masters, and 
their amiable mistresses, with a feeling absohitrfy 
fond and filial. They take pleasure in repaying 
their care with every service in their powtt; and, 
instead of deairiog an opportunity to dissolve the 
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CODQexion between them, would, in manv cases, be 
found ready to die in defence of the romiHes in 
which they are so kindly protected and cherished. 
With these views of the Southern population, how 
sinister and fiendtike appears that intermeddling 
spirit which seeks to render the poor slave discon- 
tented — to transform his nature into that a! a re- 
vengeful and sanguinary demon, thirsting for liie 
blood of his protectors, anxious to redden the skies 
of his clime will) the glare of conflagration, and ^e 
the soil be has so long and peacefully tilled with die 
hue of murder. U it s^nge that the proceedings 
of such men are regarded, by every reflecting awl 
benevolent mind, with horror?* 

* " In thii coantrj it has Iweii wgued," nid the Rev. Mr. 
Tracy, in a sermon before the Yermoot Colonization Society, 
" that ihe world lietonra to all men equally, and laboar be- 
longs to Iheee who perform it, areoonclnaionA bb ineTitabTe, 
u thai a man** ri^ht hand is his own," Anil on these 

Sininds, a oonT«ntion was propoaed and publidv urged in 
e Btale of New York, in iha year ISSP, which ahonld 

An innnediale abolition of all debts; 

An iQTentoTj of all real and peraonal property within the 
■tote; 

A ceoBiia of all the inhabitanta, white or bloelti, 

.An eqDal divlBion of all the property, real and personal, 
amon£ Sach citizens indiscrimiiraielY, as have arrived at the 
age of ei|[hteen, without regard to eolonr; 

Ap apportioemeni of a nill share to eveiy eiilEen, as he 
sliall hereafter arrive at the age of ughleeat 

The abolition of ail interest oD money, and the right of 
making wills. 

Do yon say, tiierels no danger that men will reaaon thnsl I 
answer, man tmc thus reasoned, and been confident in tbeii 
raaaounga. The; have pnUished ihem, with the intestiOD 
of indnnng nations to adopt then. The party, from ooa of 
whose otyana the last exUact was taken, propoaed to have 
30,000 followers in the city of New Yoric alone, and noml- 
ttu«d Ha candidate tot the Pi^daacy of the Uailed Stales, 
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CHAPTER vni. 



Slavery eonaidered. — 7%e right qf-man to bold 
hia fellowman in bondage. 

With all the ckmour made hy the abolitionists, 
in relation to "free discussion," there is nothing 
which they so studiously avoid. They seldom, if 
ever, resort to candid or manly argument They 
appeal to settled prejudices; and, by applying ab- 
stract but cherished axioma, without reference to 
consequences, they ui^e a course which could\never 
bear the te«t of cool and praedeal examination, it 
is the misfortune of our country that we reason from 
abstractions. We establidi the principle that all men 
are created free and equal ; and following it out, with- 
out regard to consequences, often infer that a com- 
munity of goods is required by a rigid respect for 
the rights of man. It was this delusion, this prone- 
ness to rush recklessly on in the course marked out 
by some dreamy abstraction, which plunged revo- 
lutionary France into the reign of tarar. Her 
principles were generally sound; but pushed to 
extremes, and followed without regard to practical 
results, they led to consequences at which the world 
even now turns pale. It was the prevalence of the 
spirit alluded to, which induced the French policy 
towards St Domingo; and not Only lost that colony 
to France and to the world, but rendered it a Pble- 
gethon, in which evil apirits held, for y^ars, tbeir 
camival of blood. Let our people profit by their 
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eiperienee. Let them rel^ nther on oommoa soase, 
pnwtically applied, than on the miity abttractLoas of 
lenatical entlnisiastaL 

It should be diatiactly understood, that while the 
South acknowledges no accouotahility to any power 
under heaven for her course or seDtiments on the 
subject of slavery, she freely avows her conviction 
of her right to hold the negroes in bondage^ and her 
pensuasioD that the doniestic slavery of &aX section 
of our country, ia not a moral or political evU. 
These s^itiments are the result of a full and general 
iavesdgatioD of the subjeot: and were the people of 
the North equally well acquainted with it, they 
would probably subscribe to the o^nnions of the 
South. The original iBiportatJon of the African is 
regarded by -us as a moral wrons, because associated 
with acts of vioJeoce and cnieoy, wiuch aothjog 
can justify. But ofthejustiee, DeceHit(r,and advait- 
tages of the institution, ia now entailed upon the 
South, we cannot, after xa taamiaation of the nib- 
ject, feel a doubt. To the 4tepo himself we coa* 
sider it no calamity. He is happier here than on 
the shores of bis -own degraded, aavage, and most 
unhappy country— 4r rather the country of his la- 
thers. He is happier, alao, as a slave, than he could 
^ as a freeman. This is the resuk of the peculiari- 
ties of his character; and will, we trust, be demon- 
strated in the ooune of this work to the satisfaction 
of the reader. It may be said that the slave-holders 
have no right to constitute themselves the tribunal 
ioT the decision of thisi^aestioa. If wedo not Judge 
for ourselves, of the pro^iety of our own «onduct| 
who shall judge for us? But were we, or rather the 
people of the $outh, not immediately int^sted in 
the determination (^ the question, the ignorance, 
childlike simplicity and acknowledged incapacity of 
the blaeks, would justify thm mwters in deciding 
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on the course which their welfare, as well as that of 
the whites, rendered necessary. 

The abolitionists deny the right of the people of 
the South, under any circumstances, to hold their 
fellow men in bondage. Upon what grounds is this 
position assumed? If the master is guilty of a wrong, 
it becomes his accusers to give some evidence of his 
crime. It is their duty to prove that an institution, 
wbich has existed almost from the creation of the 
world to the present time, which has been en- 
couraged by the best men of the most enlightened 
ages, and ^hich has met the sanction of the Highest 
—has become, since these moral luminaries arose 
upon the worid, guilty and calamitous. It will be 
found difficult to obtain a direct and rational answer 
to so plain a demand. They deal wholly in rheto- 
rical nourishes; and if they reply at.all, will tell us 
that the negro slave should not be a slave, because 
" he was created free." The fact is exactly the re- 
verse. He comes into the world a slave. Nay, we 
might go further, and assert that nature, in her ear- 
liest derelopments, exhibits the necessity of re«p- 
rocftl command and protection. We are all, in early 
life, slaves; the kws of necessity »ad nature, as weU 
as those of the land, constitute us bond, and we re- 
main so until we have passed through nearly one- 
third of our eardily pilgrimage. ■ Who, then, will 
pretend to assert Ihat the negro should not be a 
riave because he is born free? But they tell u^— 
" it is the wiH of God that be should be free." It is 
somewhat strange, that the will of God, in this 
point, has never been expressed until it came from 
the oraudar mouths of the abolitionists. Such mimi- 
festations of tiie divine will never took place among 
the Jews, where slavery was universal, nor among 
the nations to which tiie disciples of our Saviour 
preached— nations which were overrun with sltves. 
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1%e will and desire of God is the weUHrc of the 
species. If negro slavery in the South be incon- 
sistent with the happiaess of the human family, the 
argument may apply : but if, as we confidently assert, 
its existence is not at war with the .well-being of the 
greatest Dumbra* of those interested, it is wholly 
justifiable. And if, to go one step further, the mea- 
sures of aboKtioD, projected by the baatics, are 
calculated to result in conaequencea calamttous to 
the race, they ate, notwithstanding their ostenta- 
tious and obtrusive piety, guilty, in the lace of hea- 
ven and earth, of crimes of the darkest and deepest 



The phrase which occurs in the Declaration of 
American ladependence-r-" all men are created free 
and equal"-^is perpetually upon the lips of the abo- 
litionist, to sanction his violation of the rights of the 
South. The following extract from a speech, deli- 
vered at the late public meeting in Philadelphia, by 
Mr. J. R. Burden, formerly Speaku- of the Senate, 
and an eariy, fervent, and fearless advocate of the 
rights of the slave-holder, admirably illustrates the 
perveraioD and- desecration of that celebrated sen- 
tence of Jefferson. 

*' On the 4th of July, 1 776, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of .this place, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made. From it the advocates of hlack 
emancipation take their text, ' All men are created 
free and equal,' &c. The construction they put upon 
it is unlimited. Lict us examine the subject care- 
fully. Did the framers of the Declaration, the re- 
presenGatiyes of the people, Intend to declare that 
domestic slavery tos in com patible with th^ freedom 
of the colouiea? I? they did not, their words are of 
no use in the defence of aegro emancipatioh. If 
they did, wAy were not all the aiava then eman- 
cipated? 
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«In 1781, the * Artielerof Confederation* were 
ntified. Domestic Blwery^rtili existed. Why did 
it exist, if the coastructioo <^ the ibolitionista be 
correct ? 

" The people of the United States, in order to f«rm 
a more perfect onion and secure the blessings 4^ li- 
berty, estaUidied the constitution in 1787. Do- 
mestic davery BtiH existed. No constilution could 
baTe been formed, had eEBanci|aition been persitpted 
in. No unton could haVe been perfected, if theorists 
and dreamers had determined to deprive the slave- 
holding states of Uieir property. 

« The constitution was adopted; the union was esta- ' 
blished; the world looked on itwithadmiratioa; yet 
it did not prohibit domestic riarery. So far from it, 
one of its main features, ^at of representatiM), was 
based upon it. Further, it declared that the trt^ffic 
akould not be prohibited by Congress prior to the 
year 1808. Perhaps the framers of the constitution 
thought that, by that period, the increased popula- 
tion of the blacks, would supersede the necessity of 
importation. 

" We hear, in our day, much prating about liberty 
and philanthropy. Th^ signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the framers of the constitu- 
tion, were quite as conversant with the rights of 
man, as the best of uB; they had as much philan- 
thropy; and, if you will have it, as much Chris- 
tianity as we profess to have. They possessed th^ 
ooniideoce of the people, and deserved it; they 
passed through the times that tried men's Bouls; 
and, without the fear, favour, or affection of power, 
but in the spirit of virtue, wisdom, and patriotism, 
perfected ft union as imperishable as the globe we 
inhabit. Shall it be raid that such men put a blot 
and a stain upon our cou^tiy ? — So muoh for the 
text of emancipation !" 
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We luti^ already shorraj thxt ■lavciT' originated 
in th£ pnotice of sparing And endavLng oeptlves 
bkeo ia WW*. Judge Kackatme, wbMe argument 
on thii «ul^Mt i» triuinphiltitly cited by the aboli- 
tionists, denwB life right to vtt^t ^soners of w»r 
■laVesffarjhAsayftiWe have noT^hf to enslaTe, ud- 
itMiwvhsd'the^Fi^ttoMlljandtrehad no right to 
kiU, unlfMri « iiv cases of aliMlute tiecetttty for «elf> 
(iefence; ftftd U is pfatin this absoltite Deeesaity did 
qot- nibaiit^'Sioee theviotw^d not actually kill 
him, but made him prisoner." (See chap. 6. on 
CiTil Gov«i»meot.) , Professor Dew, in his work 
en cdavery^ fani^h«S th^ ftdlowing concltiMye refu- 
latiML of Kaokatone's positkin. " Upon this we 
proceed to rcm&i:^: — 1st. That Judge Bkckstone 
here speaks of sjarery Sn its pare unmitigated form, 
whe»»y an unhmited power is giren to the master 
over the Itfe aad fHtune of Qte slave. Slavery 
■scarcely exists any whwe in this form, and if it did, 
it would-be a eootinUanee of a state of war, as Ros- 
seiu jusHy observes, between the captive and tiie 
ci^or. Ag^: Blackstond, in his argument on this 
subject, seems to misuncterstand die groundfi upon 
whiefa civilians place die justification of slavery, as 
utnog &oin the ^ws of war. It rs weJ) known, 
tiiat nwst of th* horrors of war spring from the 
prineiple of retaliation, and not, as Blaekstone sup- 
poses, onivereaHy from ' absolute necesaity.' " 

It seems, that almost every distinguished writer 
on the Jia gentium, has admitted the justice of | 
■slavery, under certain eirciioistatices. 6rotius says 
tiwl^ « die Uw of natnre permits prisoners of war 
tia be lulled, so the seme kw ha; introduced the 
Tij^ of dtalcing thenc slaved, that die captors, in 
ivKW of die benefits arismg from the htbour or sale 
ot their prisooiers, micht w induced to «pare them. 
Pufiendcnf spuks of «avery as estrisBsh^ " by the 
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free consent of the opposing parties." Rutherford, 
in hifl lostituteB, says, " the law of nations will allow 
those who are prisoners to be made slaves by tihe 
nation which t^es them." Other authors cbnfiim 
the same rule.^Vattel aska, "are prisoners of war to 
be made slaves?" aitd answers, " yes; in cases which 
give a right to kill them." Lockesays, "he, towhom 
a prisoner ha« forfeited his life, may, when he has 
him in his power, delay to t&ke it^ and make use of 
him to his own service, and he does him no injury 
by it" 

But whatever may have been the origin of slavery 
in this country, or&e grounds on which it wu jus- 
tified,. it has, in its present state, in the reco^iition 
of the laws, in the practice of centuries, in the sup- 
port afforded to the slave in infancy and weakness, 
in the peculiarities of his race and position, and in the 
necessitlesarising from them; in the impracticalulity 
of legal or peaceful abolition, and in the great advan- 
tages arising U) the states, in which it exists, to the 
nation at lai^, to the slaves themselves, and to the 
whites — a sanction more potential and conclusive 
than the dicta of philosophers. 

The abolitionist, who is fired at the thought of the 
negro in contented and comfortable bondage, seru;- 
pies not, should his debtor, sinking under the heavy 
najid of poverty, fail to pay hisclaim, to seize and 
consign him to a jaiL Here, debarred from common 
food and common aij*— the. damp straw his couch, 
the mouldering and filth-iAapUed prison walls his 
home, abandoned to suffering, horror, ajad infamy, 
he may weep over the fate of his lone and helpless 
wife and little ones — and admire the j>hiltitithropy 
of the abolitionist! Such things are oi daily occur- 
rence. Has the abojitimiist then no compassion for 
the white slave? Does he think it justifiable to in- 
fhct upon him cruelties which the- negro never fears 
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iand never suffers? He will answer that the white 
man iocurred an obligation to pay him. Does the 
negro incur no such obligation m return for the 
abundance provided him by his maater? Be will 
urge that the laws of the land sanction it And has 
the South no laws, or are their laws alone to be de- 
spised' and tranpled on? But he will persist — the 
white man is not held for life. In certain cases he ia 
held for life, eondemned to resfure only in the loath- 
snne atmoapher* ef a dungiton; and if he sera at all 
tbeUessedsfcfjtogazeatit, with a paHid ehe^ and 
an aching heart, thnHigh the grates of that perpetual 
fnaon to windi his white brother — perchance an 
abolitiaaist-'-a piaua phihatiutopiat, who expends 
too- bf thoomnds to CKcite the happy negro to du* 
eoDteiit and mttrdep— has condemned him £v the 
eriine odT porer^! — Such thii^s m^ occm-, even at 
the enlightmed and suctimonious Koith and East 
Th« poor white slave may thus live— -perish thus— « 

ani who telle him. that Us davery is unlawful, 
ap o&Dce ' aninst God, or Uds hin destroy his 
juloF and setlifaiMelf free? 

The laws' of vnary community justify a c^^n 
state of demetfUc bondage. The child is, to a cer- ' 
tain exttot^ the slave of his fatim', the servant or l 
the aiqireetlte iS bis auster. True, the master is 
reetricted by law; abd faecan neilher punish ann^ 
emsarily, not* va& those, whose care is entrusted with 
him, with cruelty or neglect But is not the riave- 
bolder of the South equally: controlled? Is not the 
slave equally protected? If the law is justified in 
the sancttoo of skvery, for the undDUbled benefit of 
society and of those cODCemed, ibr a terin of ten or 
fifteen years, why not of twenty, or fifty, or an hunr 
dred? The w^are of society is the object of both 
iqiecies «f servitude-, both aie flanclioned by natiooal 
)aw, .and b*tii must be ctwtimied. > 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Slmery eonaidered m eontinua li o n -^ S anetiamitd 

by the Oid and New Testaraertttj and aecani- 
antwilh tiiepreeeptsand^arit^GAriatitaiity, 

TsiiscbeineofafooIdtioahadite'ori^inTeligibaBf 
&nktipism; And is edU ursed on f«iigieM- ^rooMk. 
IMi^OB feelings Biitl prejudicM Jtre iaTokediitits 
kmiMTf rdigious perindiciJs we enlisted in Us sup- 
port; «t>d even, religious perse'dntioa has- been 
already used to aid and urge its ■drstteB. Tfacsb 
measdres have, it is feared, deceived some, wh« 
have not examined this nihject. Into t belief tlwi 
riaveiy'isisciinmsteat with relieion; attd ^ood, bgt 
weak men, have thus been induced ita Jend tbeni 
names to one of Uie most sanguinaiy schemes which 
ever borrawed the cloak of migioni to oooceal -fitb 
parpose and perpetraticm of crime. Tosochitnuy 
be wdl to meaiiou, that the wbote elern' of the 
South, certainly not inferior, in any particular, to-' 
their brethren in any pari of the world, lend their 
express sancdon to siaTcry. If inoonaisti^t with' 
tiie Ibtter or ^trit of Christianity, if cniel or op>- 
preasive, could diey he tlius induced unanimouwy 
CO approve and ovuntenence it? Such an impute 
tion on their purity and hpUness eannot far a thfv- 
ment be i^erished^ 

We mill, boniaver, proceed by ^nol^ons fivm- 
Scripture, to pnwe that slavery, so ^ from beiag 
irreconcilable to refigiooj is fully sanctioned' by the 
clear and unequivocal expression of the divine will. 
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bnmediately dter the ddii^, Nodi, an inspired 
{W(q>het, pronounced the following curse upon the 
pbsterky of Ham, from whom the African race is 
n^posed to have^sprung: — "Cursed be Canaan; a 
eeevSat of servants shall he be to his bpethen. And 
he Baid> blessed be the Lord God of Sbetn; uid Ca- 
naan ritAll Iw^iia servant Qod riiall enlarge Japheth, 
and he ^all dvrall in the tentsof Shem; and Canaan 
A«1I be Ids semnt" 0«n. ix. 25, 86, S7. 'HihA 
WfaeS' tlMve WBB but one fimHy on the &eaof the 
Mvttiij'a p«rti«n of that' ikmily vna dMmed to be 
dared t» the otlieFS. 

lathe GorenaDt made by Ood with Abndiam, tbe 
pattMrcb is directed to ratify it with the e«remomal 
ot (ofcumcUMm-. Among, ttuwe included in tbe eo- 
vnunt, were slaves. " He that is bom in thy house, 
kttd he that is boii^t with thy meoey, must needs 
be ch-cilnMiTCd.'' uen; xrii. 13. In Um 2Tth v«rM 
of tbe same chapter, we-areinforiB«dthat'thlrdiree- 
tien was obeyed: "lAnd all themen «f his hooae, 
bom in Ow^housefand bolight withmoneyof tke 
stESDger,.weve 6iircuif!lciBed with hint." Fran) these 
passages it^ia evident that slavery existed in the 
time of Abraham; that the patriarch was' himself « 
i^sve4iolder; that his slarea were not e^itives'iii 
war, D(H> omivicts of erine,, bat *' boag^t wtli 100^ 
Bejs of the stskBger;" that Abraham, ooiwi^BtaBi^ 
iHg that lie'was a slare-holder^ was the diosen of 
-Oed ammg the &iniliesi>f the eartk; and that' ^6d, 
ui-inaldhg the ebvenant, mentuma the alsviei, and 
impliedly BUictions their bondage. ' ' 1 

" . Aflher tiUs ^tian, tbe patriareh increaaied hi* stock 
of dbves. In. den. XX. 14, it is sud,- " And Abitrii>- 
kcb. took ahtep and oxcii,.andi»ii servants- and 
womea servants^ add gave tbem iAotio- -Abnil^Eun.V 
ia a ■uhsaancmt^diapter, a servant of Abrahaiti.BiySj 
« AoAtfae JwA^ib^ Uessed my mastet' greatly; and 
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he isliMome |OrMtt: ftad b^ t>^ flif'*'' 1""* B<>^ >>^ 
berds, and eUvn- and fcpld, una meo servmiU aad 
aaaidseryMitajandeamdiilftndasiiea." Geo. xxiv. 35t 
Jacob bIm, OeD. xsx. 43, is spoken of M foUowsJ 
« And the maa ifltreased exocediagly,*fld Iwd omdh 
cattle, and maid oervanta -ani mea nmatB, utd o*^ 
mela anil «««■." There is but little dwM, oMwitbr 
atandjng the: Lord fre<[uentlr dsclRres hinuMlf "tiw 
God ttfAWnmiofbhaoiBiid of Jacob/' that aUthoM 
holy tod feitb^ patriaD<^H were sUTflhsUftn; Bjad 
that, mno- aeEFUta and nlaid wntuNto owitHutM' • 
large constituent in the wealth, vfhich the h.vovT <f 
Ptorideoeaeoni^ed upM them. 

The book of En>dus fiu-iuBhe» many caeelmiva 
erid^cel of the diFect sanctioQ of ^avery.- In tW 
Idih chaptjar, a dist^nelion ia made betwoen lurMl 
aervaots and aUvee, the lifter being entitled to the 
bwiefit of the coTenant, the former exdiidedi <*iBui 
every itrtti aerraot that ie bought itw jnoney, wbea 
.thou haM circumciaed hioi, th«n shall he«at tberee£ 
A foreigner ami a hil^d aenrant shall not eat tkore- 
■oi." See verses 44 and 45. "Hie following paaaagw 
Mcoghioe ajavery in the molt disUoct manaer; uid 
refer to Blares aa property. " And if a Aiansmite 
his semnt, or his maid, with a rod, Bhd be die 
wtder his hand, he shall be surely pun^ied.. Hob- 
withstandtBg, if he continue a day or Inro, be ahall 
not be pHnimed:,^ A« ^ Am in«n^." The whole 
chapter abounds in evidence of the existanoe of da- 
.very, in some oasea titnitod in duration, in «tha« 
perpetual. 

M LeTitioua,the subject is still fiirther «ltieid«ted. 
■The following passages, frooi the 9£th ciiapter, ^re 
a iuU afioottat of slaTery among the Jews, as rege- 
lated hy the ordinances of God. " And if thy hro- 
tber, tiiat d«ftlleth by thee, be wskbu poor, and be 
•old onto 4iee j thou ahah sat compel him to awe 
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Ma b*iid Hiuil: btA as a faired Mruat, and as a 

Mjoumer he akaH b» with-tJiAe, aad BhaU aerre thee 
ttBto the yaar of thn jabiiee: and then ritdl he de^ 
pait from tbee, twtti be aod his chitdren wHh himj 
Bad aball return unto bis own Amily, and unto the 
paaieaaon of hia fatbert sbaU he return. For they 
aW my servants. wiatAi I brondit forth out of the 
land of B^pt; ibtj ehaH notto sold as bondnteik 
'FboB mttalt not rule oV«' him xith- rigour, but Shalt 
&H- thy God. Botb Ay boBdmen and the b<n)d-' 
m«ida, wiMch tfaoirriialt have, shall be of the hea- 
then that are roundabout you; of them shall ye boy 
bondmen and boDdmaids. Moreover, of Aechildren 
of ithe srivaogen that do scjourn atnbng yon, of tbetn 
'riull ye buy,aBd of tbeir fiuniliea that are with you^ 
what^ they begat in your laad) tuMt they ^all be 
your poosession. And ye shall take tbem as as 
liiheritanee for your t^ildreo after you to inh«7t 
Ihem for a possession; tiiey ritdl be your bondmen 
for -erer; but otw your ^thren, the ehildreni of 
Invel, ye shall not rule one orer another wiHi 

rrom these passages, it appears that titti dirine 
code discouraged the holding of the children of Ia> 
rari as Axvea; and, when they fell into bondage, 
aecared tbem certain privikj^, in consideration of 
their being members of the iavoured nation. But 
a poUey wht^y difiwent is directed towutis fo> 
TeigDenor'thedeseaKUotsef foreigners. The lows 
are not merely pemtitted but directed to procure 
fiKMK than riflvea — " of them ^iall ye buy bmidmeB 
and bon^naids." The «atrangeiis" occupied to- 
vntvds the Jewa the relative position ^neh tbe 
.riiftjeans bear towards ua,exee<pt that they were not, 
like the Africms, sepuated by the hand of natui<e ' 
fivta- their masters, and from differenoe in oolour 
and inferiori^ of -^Aantcter, rendered incapdbie «f 
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«qiulit7 ood snudgBnuitioD. {t blso appaan hf the 
|MSBage quotcdj tut God directly sancttoned the 
purchase and sale of slave»^— '' of them sball jt 
buy" — and regards them as a " poaseation." The 
term of boodage, aaoctiooed by HeaTen, was perpe- 
tual "Jbr ever;" and the slaYfis are directed to bs 
held " aa an inheritance /br jfour citildrtn ^fUr 
you to inherit them for a poaaeasioni the^ ahaU 
he your bondmen /or everJ' It is impossible to 
conceive or e^reas a saiKtioo of slavery, as it exirti 
in this country, more full, unoquivocal and cooctu* 
Mve. 

The deOalogue aontams se«M:al allusions to da^ 
very, acpompanied by an implied saacttoo of -tba 
institution' The Fourth Commaadment potividM 
for an exem^iMi from labour in favour of the " mas 
■errant and maid .servant.;" and the Tenth Coov- 
mandment prohibits the coveting a oo^bour'B 
" man servauLt ot maid servant." In Sam^, xxr. 
10, there is reference to the existence of slavery, 
and to the escape of slaves from their master^-^ 
" there Be many servanta now-a-days thilt >break 
away ev«ry man from his master." In the 4th and 
5th chapters of Neheiniah, the existence of Hkvery 
is m^itioned^ and David, the man after God's own 
heart, thus refers to. slavery to illustrate the fervour 
of his adoration:— "As the eyes of seryaats look' 
unto the hands of their master, and the eyes .of a 
maiden to her mistress, so our eyes wait ufoa the 
Lord our God/' Solomon says, "The king's 1^ 
vour is towatdt^ a wise servant;" And thus sanctions 
domestic discipline, " a tferrant will not be corrected 
by words." Job, " a periect and an upright man," 
^ghs, in hia affiicdouB, for Uiat. grave, where, he 
p^ietieally says, ." the prisoners rest togetiica', and 
the slave is frae from his master:" intimating tiiat 
the aWv* was. not ireo uotil death.. 
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' tU-wtBg fn49i: Irf TariouipuMges ttom'ikeiiXi 
TeMaioeat, tbat iHnary not onlj' existed among the i 
S«mi, bot reoeiVbd die direct sanctiDa of God, we 
mi^t uA die ad<^oektefl-of Abolition to prove, Ibat^ / 
lUiaer (he Christ»n diipeaUtioD, thia unction wa* [ 
ever wiUidraWn. Bat we will not wait for the per-" \ 
Sananaoe of an ' impoasibility, bot proceed to show 
that the same MoctiOa wm renewed by our Saviour 
■nd kiffdiBoiplea,* 

- At.tbe period of the adreDt of Christ, «tawry 
prevailed throughout the world. la. tbat portion of 
Asia, in which Ohristieaitj was first preached, it 
existed in its BBVMMt fonn, «nd to a very great ex- 
tMit Had it been regn-ded as^n evil, it could not 
have escaped the adimadVcTCian, not only of Christ, 
bat of all the holy men who becamei at his dcpar- 
ttire, the preachers of his &ith. A sabjecf so nearly- 
cotifieeted with the Mppiness of the maas of in«n<- 
kind, could not hare iescaped, aod did iiot esct^, 
theit- rtteotion: and, had' it not pUMsessed th^ ap- 
pvobation,tmisthivebeeiuioiidemned. InsDeadofthis, 
hovirever, we find the institution sahctioned, slave- 
holders admitted into the bbsom of the church, and 
daVes admonished to humility and obedience. " "Hie 
^wstles,'^ {says a citizen of Georgia, the anthor of a 
nlaabte painpMet on ^is sabject,eatitled, Semarks 

^ If It be ni«at thai in tLe Chrittioa TsH^«a there ie a 
spaeial demmciatien ■gainit^vary—ibatBlaTa; aocLChria- 
tiapltf oanuot esiet tomtfaai*^! thiek the honourebls ^tb- 
man iBDBthimMlf admit that the propoBition is hlatiiricallj 
ftlee.' 

One petnliar charaetottfede'of tlu Chiisti>B diepeiiBalioD, if 
1 nmat TBO^ue Id thte pleoe n^B ncfa ■ tfaemfl, ieitbatitltaB 
aceowBioiteiwl ilatlf totlt stalae^of iooietj, rattiei than tbat 
it kaa aelected any particolar stptoof eocieij for. the peoaliu 
exeraiw of its influence. If it has added Instre to the Bceptre 
of Che SDverewn, it bas equal! j been the eonsolatidn of the ' 
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upon Siavay^ " did not go f«rth Aid oi^puiit* 'abo- 
litioa Bocietiea, or altem|A to disturb the ciril rala* 
tioni of men, under the pretence that the arA»t of 
things, which, under God, had been estaUiahed^ 
must be oyerturned. They preached the goepel to 
naatera and aerrants, and promised ita rewards to 
all who sboidd obey ita {trecepta. They told mas- 
ters, to give unto their servants that which was just 
and equal, and told serrants, to he obedient to their 
maaters; and thus they endeavoured, by prescribiog 
&e duty, to. proinote the comTort, of Doth. ' Se^ 
vants,' sajB the apoatle Peter, ' ba su^ect to your 
fnastert with alt /ear; not only ttf the good and 
gentle, bvt also to tbk vrowakd. For this k 



thankworthy, if a man, for coaacience towards Gcody 
endure grie^ suSering wrongfully. Fsroihat glory 
M it, if, when you are buffeted for yottr/avlta^ you 



take it patiently; but if when -you do welt and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
to Ood.' Let it not be said that this eaqa^ss recog- 
nition of the obligation and duties of slavery, by- 
him, of whom the SarioUr iiud, Fonthis roek. will 
I build my church,' ajqilies Qt^y to hired enKvict, 
The institution, as it then existed, was one of ri- 
gorous and pei^ftetual domeatic servitude; and it 
was In express reference to that ^Bt^m, that the 
apostie prescribed the domestic code of relative duty 
fctween master and »lar«. Not oan any tiling avCTse 
to this' be inferred from the use of the word * ser- 
tSants' in our trtnslation ;■ the original Greek word 
is ' douloi,' the proper rendering of which, in Eng- 
lish, ia 'slaves^' We cannot imagine any stronger 
recognition of the legality of riaresy than this solemn 
injunction of Psteb td th^ slaVe, not only to be 
fcithful to the jiist and kirtd owner, but to be hum- 
ble and submissive to the biiBets and ^tripes of even 
tite capricious, unjust, and fyrannkal master. If St. 
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Peter did Dot deem it hi» duty to pronounce dome«> 

tic bond^e nnlswAil, and' firoclaim liberty to the 
captive, and-freedom to tlie slave, how comes it to 
be incumbent on the self-constituted missionaries of 
iiu>^m fimaiicism, to preach down (davery aa a sin 
againBt Christianity, and to preach up abolition aa a 
Christian duty? Are they wiser and better than 
the apostle, nay, than even their gracious and divine 
Master; anA is it their high province to overturn a 
domestjo relation, v^ich Christ and his early dlsci- 
p)«B were content to regvbitef Regulation, not 
abolition, wa« ail the au&ior and first teachers of 
Christiuiitr aiaied at; and while tfiey taught the 
slave his duty to his master, they also humanely 
bade 'mBstws doihe same things to your servants, 
forbearing threatening, knowing that t/owr metater 
dso is in heaven, neither is there respect of persons 
with him/ (£phesians, chap. 16.}" 

The oose of the centurion afibrds an instance where 
our divine Master himself, at the request of tlie mas- 
ter, restored a sick slave. The centurion avowed 
himself a slave-holder. " I am," said he, " s man 
undra- authority, having soldiers under Me. I say 
to ooe 'go,* and he goeth, and to another 'come,' 
and he oometii, and- to my feritant 'di> this,' and 
he doeih it." Yet our Saviour healed his sick ser- 
vant without desiring his master to free him, or 
uttering ft word in censure of dieir relation to each 
other. - 

" Let every saan,'* says Paul, " abide in the same 
calling wherein he is' called. Art thou called being 
a servant? Care not for it; but if thou mayest he 
made free, use it rather. (1 Corinthians, vii. 20, SI.) 
Again: "Let as many servants as are under the 
y^e, count their own masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and his doctrines be not blas- 
phemed; and they that have believing masters, let. 
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them not despise them, boeaufle tliey am breUtred, 
but rather do them service; because tbey we fiuthfiil 
and beloved partakers of the benefit. These things 
teach and exhort" 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. 

The Epistle of Pml to Fhilemea» deserres pcca- 
liar atteation, not only becauw it fiiroabea a distia- 
gLusbed ioBUnceiQ which the justice sud kgaMty of 
alaverj is s4iiutted, hut e^U»t« the holy uod emi- 
nent apostle as exerting bla icAoBnce to lestore the 
ruAawaj slave to his mRster. Phileraoi^ whom 
Paul had oonrertpd, ftwned a, slave, nanwd Oneri- 
mus, who ran away -from his'mttster, and ttiA to 
Rome. Paul subsequeatly viuted Rome; and them 
converted One^imus. He penuaded Oneidmua to 
return to his maater and his duty; and writes tio 
Philemon to receive him with kindness. The fol- 
lowing passage ahows io what estimation Paul, the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, held Philetnon, the 
slave-holder. "Paul a prisoner of Jems Christ, 
and Timothy our brother, unto Philemon, our dev- 
ly beloved and fellow labourer: grace to you, and 
peace from God our Father, and the Lopd Je«as 
-Christ I thank my God: making mentioiL of thee 
always in my prayers; hearing of thy love and fatdi 
which thou hast towai^ ttw Lord J^sus, and toward 
all the saints; that the communication of thy taitii 
may become effectual, by the acknowledgiug of 
every good thing, vvhich is in you, in Jeaus Cwist 
For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints are refreshed by 
thee, brother." 

. The spirit which pervades the bllowing paaaage, 
cannot tail to strike the Christian rea^ with admi- 
ration; and constitutes an illustrious oanlrast to the 
troublous, fierce and inAurrectionary diqx»itioa ma- 
nifested by the &nalics. 
*' Wherefore," continues fwl, "^ though I mi^t 
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be much bold ia Christ to eojoin thee, AtA. which is ■ 
convenient, yet for loTe sake I rather beseech ttiee^ 
being BQch an on& aa Paul the aged, and nowalao a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ; I bisseech thee for my son 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds; 
which in time past.v^as to thee unprofitable, but now 
prc^taUe to thee and me; whom I have sent again. 
Thou therefore receive him, that is, mine own 
bowels. Whom 1 would have retained with me, 
that in thy stead he mi^t have ministered onto me 
in the bonds of the gospel: but toithout thy mind 
toouid I do nothing; that thy benefit ^ouid not be 
as it were of necessity, but willingly. . For perhaps 
he therefore departed for a season, ^t thou shouW- 
est receive him for ever; not now as a servant, but 
tttovK a servant, « bh)tber beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto tbee, both in the flesh and 
in the Ixird? If thou count me therefore as a part- 
ner, receive him aS myself if he hatii wronged thee, 
or'oweth /A«e ought, put that on mine account: I 
Paul have written it witii mine' own hand, I will 
repay it, albeit I do not say how thou owest unto 
me thine own self besides. Yea, brother, let me 
have joy of tiiee ia the Lord: refHih my bowels in 
the Lord. Having confidence in thy obedience, I 
wrote unto thee. Knowing that thou wilt also do 
more than I say." 

The fanatics who find it impossible to explain 
away these cases of the direct sanction of slavery, 
and who seek in vaiii for a line or word which dis- . 
courages or condemns that institution, seize, in their 
deopair, upon the golden rule — " do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you," and so 
pervert it as to make it condemn what our Saviour 
and his apostles directly sanctioned. This presump^ 
tuous and profane attempt to make our Saviours 
pretepU ineoluifltent with his conduct, to distort his 
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■ Isnpuge, by a laboured and &lfle infereoce, into « 
cennire of that which he impliedly eDCOuraged, 
cuinot be re|pided without indignatiQn. It exhi- 
bits the desperate character'of that £uiaticiam, which 
would rather cast a r^iroach upon the Dirioe Fotmd- 
er of_our blessed religion, than retiaquitdj one (rf the 
cherished chimeras of their oreriieated and bewil- 
dered fancies. 

Their application of the " golden rule," strips it 
of ils golden attributes, and makes it sanction all 
that it was intended to condemn. . They insist that 
the maxim, as interpreted hy them, requires that 
the authority of the master over the slave should be 
immediately reUnquished, We may add that, it 
requires further, th%t tlie authority of the father ^ver 
his child, of the master OTer his apprentice, of tb^ 
tutor over his pupil, should also be given up. It 
requires that the ruler should not control the pri- 
vate citizen; that the judge should not sentence the 
convict, nor the jailor confine the thief. Neither 
the child, 3ervant,'nor scliolar — the citizen, convict, 
nor thief are dealt with according to their desires; nor 
as those, in whose power they are placed, would de- 
sire, if their relative position were reversed. That 
rule which would require that their wishes should 
be regarded as rights, and conceded aecordingly, 
would abrogate all law, would place the innocent at 
the mercy of the guilty, involve right ^nd wrong in 
indistinguishable confusion, and render society a 
chaotic and jarring mass of wretchedness and crime. 

The direct and only rational exposition of the 
golden rule is, that, in every relation of life, we 
should do that which we believe to be our strict 
duty; that we should free ourselves from the preju- 
dices and errors which our selfishness begets, and 
consider our dilties rigidly and disinterestedly, un- 
swayed by the Battery, weaknew and selC^eceit of 
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our «wn natures. For this purpose we riKmld ims- 
gine ourselves in the pUce of him with whom we 
are scting, and do unto him that which we, poB> 
sessed of our present knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, would conceive proper, and 
which we would, if guided fay a right intelligence, 
wish done unto us. The father should do uuto his 
child as he would, if a child, and infomied of his 
own interest, wigh his lather Miould do unto him; 
in like manner ekve-holders should act towards 
their slaves, as a slave, possessed of their know- 
ledge of the cftlamitoifs results of emancipatioD, and 
wiUing to be guided by that knowledge, would wish 
tfa^n to act If the slate-holder, hy placing him- 
self, in fancy, in the condition of the slave, can 
imagine that Uie emancipation of the ntass of igno- 
ranf, indolent and savage blacks in the South would 
result in consequences favourable to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, he has a right to eman- 
cipate them. But until he can arrive at that con- 
viction, he has no moral right to flood the country 
with the horrors which must ensue, and would be 
guilty of Ml act of patricidal and guilty madness — 
ruinous to his country, his race, and even to the 
objects of his ill-directed and malign benevolence. 
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Slavery connderedf- in eontinuatien — htjluenee 
<^ Slavery — o» civilization — on thefemaie aex 
— on tnoraUty — on the political character and 
deatiniea qfa country — on our country. 

A PIOUS and correct mind canpot but hesitate to 
<{uestioD the general beDeyolence of &n institutioD 
which appears to have resulted from the laws of na- 
ture, to have existed from the earliest period, and to 
have prevailed beneath the eye and sanction of our 
Saviour himselC We caonot but believe, that if 
slavery wwe an evil, it oould not havQ been thus 
liohsd with the necessities of the racej thus entailed, 
generation aft^' gea»atiqn, up«i millioas of the 
human family, and permitted to exist in its most 
rigorous form, even among God's favour&d people, 
and in the immediate presence of the limine Founds 
er of Christianity. An exaDiioatioD ^its influence 
upon the prosperity of nations, will vinlieatg Provi- 
dence from the presumptuouB charge oBbaving con- 
tiQued and sustained an institutitHi immic^ to the 
moral and phyucal interests of the race; and prove 
that slavery, instead of operating injuriously, has, in 
its general infiuence, tended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion and elevate the character of mankind. 
. The civilization of the race, if not kindled, was 
aided and heightened by the institution of slaveiy. 
Slaves are only valuable where regular labour is to 
be performedj and must, In all ages, hare been en-> 
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gi^ed in agricultore. The purmit of agriculture has 
always tended, more than any other cause, to soften 
and enlighten the character of man. It wins him Srom 
the chase or the battle-field; it gives him permanent 
employment; i;onnect8 him with' a fixed spot; and 
acquaints him with the comfiH-ts of home. Domes- 
tic attachments soon spring, up, and, cherished be- 
neath the roof of the cotter, swceed in introducing 
new and more refitted pursuits and pleasures. Sla- 
Tei^, probably cceval with the birth of agriculture, 
continued to impel the master onward in the career 
of cirilizE^ion; it gathered around him the comforts 
of life; it accumulated wealth for him; and by crea- 
ting artificial wants, and furnishing tiie means for 
their gratifiealj on, excited new desires and awakened 
nen^aculties for their attainment Mann&ctures and 
commerce succeeded; the arts of civilized life sprang 
into existence; and man became a refined and intel- 
lectual being. 

In America, the only etaXea in which, at its dis- 
covery, slavery e:|Jsted, were Peru and Mexico. 
" When compared," says Robertson, " with the 
other parts of the new world, Mexico and Peru 
may be considered as polished states." The people 
had collected in cities; possessed a government, laws, 
and system of religion, and had acquired some pro- 
ficiency in the arts — attainments resulting, no doubt, 
from slavery. 

In the iriands of the South Sea, Captain Cook was 
astonished at the populousness of the Otaheite and 
Society Islands. It is ascribed to the existence of 
slavery, which prevailed in those islands. 

In a late history of Africa, (Family Library, No. 
1 6, ) the following remark occurs ; " Ft deserves par' 
tieular notice, that the nations in this degrading 
Mate (^avery) u« the most BumenHis, the moit 
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powerful, and the moat Etdvuiced id the arts and 
improvements of life." 

Professor Dott is of opinion that the introduction 
of sUrery among the Indians of this country, woukt 
have averted the approachins annihilation of the 
aboriginal race. He says, "When our ancestors 
first yttled on this Continent, the savages were' 
around and among. them, and were everywhere 
spread over this imniense territory. Now, where 
are they? — Where are the warlike tribes that 
went to battle under their chieftains? They have 
rapidly disappeared, as the pale faces have advanced. 
Their numbers have dwindled to insigni&cance. 
Within the limits of the original states, the primi- 
tive stock has been reduced to 15,000. Within the 
whole of the United States, east of the Mississippi, 
there are but 105,000; and on the whole of our ter- 
ritory, east and west of the Mississippi, extending 
over thirty-four degrees of latitude and Sity-eightof 
longitude, there are but 313,130! Miserable rem- 
nant of the myriads of former days! And yet the 
government of our country has exhausted every 
means for their civilization; and the philanthropist 
has not been idle in their behalU Schools have 
been erected, both public and private; misnonaries , 
have been sent amon^ tliem — and all in vain. The 
President of the United States now tells you that 
their removal further to the West, is oecessuy — 
that those who live on ,our borders, in spite of all 
our efibrts.^ civilize {hem, are rapidly deteriorating 
in character, and becoming ev^y day more misera- 
Jble and destitute." 

" Slavery," Mr. Dew continues, " we assert 
again, appears to be the only means that we know 
of, under heaven, by which the ferocity of the sav- 
age can be eonquered, his wandering hubits eradi- 
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cated, his slothfulnssa — by which, in fine, his natura 
can be chiuiged. The ^ptiUBrdji enslaTed the In- 
diaoH in South America, and they were the most 
<^^el and relenilesa of masters. Still, under their 
system of cruel and hu-sh discipline, an infinitely 
larger portion of the aborigines were vared than 
with ua, and will, no doubt, in the lapse of ages, 
mix and harmoniKe with the Europeans, and be i^ 
all respects their e^^uals. From their inhuman treat-^" 
meat of the Indians at first, numbers died in the 
process of taming and subjugating; but in Uie end, 
their system has proved more humane than ours, 
and demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that nothing is 
so fit as slavery to change the nature of the savage. 
'We observe,' says Humboldt, 'and the observa- 
iioo is consoling to humanity, that not only has the 
number of Indians in South America and Mexico 
been. on the increase. for the last century, (he pub- 
lished his work in 1808,) but that the whole of the 
vast region which we designate by the general name 
of New Spain is much better inhabited at present 
than it was before the arrival of the Europeans.' 
He gives a very remarkable instance of the effects 
of an unjust slavery on the industry and agriculture 
of the country. He speaks of the alcaldias may- 
arat, a sort of provincial magistrates and judges in 
Mexicoj forcing the Indians to purcbadfe cattle of 
- them, and aderwards reducing them to slavery for 
non-payment of the debts thus contracted; and he ■ 
adds, upon the authority of Frty Antaaio, monk of 
St Jerome, that ' the individual happiness of these 
unfortunate wretches was not certainly increased by 
the sacrifice of their liberty for a horse or a mule, 
to work for their master's profit. But yet, in tka 
midst of this »taie of things, brought on by abuses, 
figricutlvre and industry were seen to increase.' " 
The views o£ Professor Dew on this subject are 
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confirmed by Secretary Case, who, referring to the 
Cherokees m the only tribe that Jias acquired partial 
civilization, says: 'fThe causes which have led to 
this stale of things are^ too peculiar ever to produce aA 
extensive result They have been operating for many 
years; and among the most prominent of them has 
been the introduction qf slaves, by which meam 
t^at unconquerable aversion to labour, so charac- 

"' tevistic qf all savage tribes, can be indulged." 
One of the most pleasing incidents of slavery is 
its amelioration of Uie condition of the iemaJe sex. 
Among all savage people women are degraded into 
slaves, the abject drudges of their brutal lords. The 
men indulge in the chase, or puraue their wars, and 
leave to helpless woman a lot of cruelty and degra- 
dation, of labour without intermission, suffering 
without sympathy. One of the first fruits of slavery 
is the rescue of the gentle victims from their unde* 
served and wretched fate. The slave relieves the 
woman. Released from a condition worse than that 
of- bondage, leisure is afforded; and with woman, in 

* her rudest state, leisure must result in improve- 
ment Her faculties are developed; her gentle and 
softening influence is seen and felt; she assumes the 
high station for which nature designed her; and, 
happy in: the hallowed afiections of her own bosom, 
unweariedly exerts those powers so well adapted to 
the task of humanizing and blessing others. 

It has been asserted, that slavery exerts an unfor- 
tunate influosee overthe morals of the people among 
whom it prevails. This result is produced, it is said, 
by the vicious exam;^ set by the slave-holder to his 
cnild: but we have no reason to believe that a mas- 
ter of slaves is more liable than another to exhibit 
an example dangerous to the morals of his child. 
On the contrary, the slave^iolding portion of our 
citizens are known, by all acqdaintod with their 
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character, and nnuiflueQced by the calumnies of the 
abolitionists, to be as moderate, as refined, as moral, 
as studious and scrupulous in the performance of 
their duties as citizens and Christians, as the inha- 
bitants of any section of our country, or any other 
country. lodeed it has been frequently remarked, 
that slavery tends to exalt and refine the character, 
and that the class of our people referred to are gen» 
rall^ more elevated in their sensb of duty, mor« 
polished, than any other portion of our population. 
This fact has been remarked not only by the unpre- 
judiced of our own citizens, but by intelligent and 
eandid foreigners. The institution appears to exert. a 
beneficial infiiience on the slave also. There is no 
instance on record of so rapid an imprOTOfiiitoit in the 
obaracter.of a people, as has taken place ib^oie Airi- 
e%ae and their- descendants in this cbilatry. Civili- 
sation and conversion to Christianity o^iild not hav« 
been so rapidly and effectusJly 8CcompIieb«d in any 
other manner. The moral inflwince of sfagpiy npfin 
those subject to its obligation, may be perhaps as- 
cribed to the fact, that the slave has, in that condi- 
ti(Hi, nothinff to tempt or urge him into imm<»«lity» 
and every thing bodi in hope and fear, to restrain 
him from it ^fr. Giles of Virginia, with that proud 
exultation with which the citizens of the <Md Domi- 
nion regard their native state, said, that "tiie whole 
population of Virginia, consisting of three castes, of 
free white, free coloured, and slave-^olonred popu- 
lation, is the soundest and most moral of .any other, 
according to numbers, in the whole world, as far as 
is-known to me." Mr. Walsh also remarks on this 
•ubject: " When we invMtigate the dispositions and 
qwrais of the European nations, it is not with tha 
( lowest and least' of them alone, but with the high- 
Wt and greatest, that we venture to compare the 
white population of our tlave-bolding states." 
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The ftdvoeatea of abolition refer wifth great -eeDfi>- 
dene« to the danger whieh menaces me political 
ch&raotec of our country and people from tbe infiu- 
eoce of slayery. We caoBot out marvel at the pre- 
•umption of men who can affect a regard for the 
interests of their country at the moment they are 
urging schema which they know must sunder the 
' bonds which knit it together, and hurl it down from 
', the proud elevatioD which, as a united confederacy, 
' it has so long occupied. They have urged aholitiOD 
for years, and continue to urge it Do they persist 
in the hope that they wUl persuade the slave-ltolder 
to reiinquish his property 7 On the contrary, they 
have adopted a course of abuse towards the southron 
which they know most, and which they iotetid 
•hall, irritate and madden him. They cherish no 
object which requires the assent of the skive-holder; 
they expect to urge the north into measures to coserce 
abolition, and failing in that, to incite the negroes 
to insurrection! These are 6ie patriots who afiect 
such peculiar concern for the influence of slavery 
upon the political interests of the country — men 
who are plotting not merely its political ruin, but 
its desolation with fire and sword — ita destruction 
with all the horrors of a civil and servile war, hor- 
rors which would make our cities a solitude, our 
valleys deserts, and redden our rivers with the blood 
of our people. The political character of the coun- 
try must Btok low indeed before it can need such 
protectors^ 

Slavery has existed in this country, as we have 
seen, from ilA earliest settlenient Where and how 
has it deteriorated its political character? Who were 
. they that first denounced the oppressions of Great 
( BriUin? The slave-holders of Virginia. Who first 
declared themselves independent, and dared the 
hazards of a contest with the cokissal poww of tbe 
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mother coontry? The HJaT»helden ef North Cuv- 
lina. W-bo, i^ieii exempted from the ieveritiea of 
Ei^and and oflered the advantageA secraing from 
the restrictions on New Enj^and commerce^ rejected 
the ^Y>ffered privileee with disdain, and preferred 
suBering with their brethren to prc^ting by their 
adversity? The slave-holders of South Cwolioa. 
Who, in the hour of our country's trial, hare been 
foremost in her defence — who in her councils hare 
displayed tite mc»t profound political wisdom, 
united to the warmest and holiest patriotism? The 
slaTe-holdersWashington and Jefferson, Madison and 
Marshall, Henry and Calhoun, Clay and Jackson, 
and a host whose illustrious lives present a noble 
vindication of their countiy. What means the con- 
rtant iterathm of these paltry- charges against Oie 
south? Has the north a right to decide that she if 
superior to h^rsister south, in political virtue; to say 
stand aside, for lam holier than thou? Is this mo- 
dest assumption of superior virtue creditableto her? 
Above all, is it true? The political history of our 
country responds emphatically and indignantly in the 
negative. Inpolitics, if the south has been ardent she 
has ever been honest; if she has maintained her own 
rights with intrepidity, she has also bared her hreaet 
wdth eager and patriotic zeal whenever Ihe north 
was endangered. It will be conceded that -in no 
part of the Union, is the same jealous devotion 
to liberty manifeatad; nowhere do the usurpations 
of power meet so prompt and at^n a rebuke, the in- 
trigues of the demagogue so general and contemptu- 
ous an opposition; nowbo'c are the public men more 
intrepid, able and independent, or the people them- 
selves more intractable and proud-spirited in the 
consciousness and maintenance of their ireedom. 
On this subject we have the tesdmrniy of the splen- 
did and phiioso[Ateal miad of Burke. The whole 
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pasnce, which w« extraRt from hia ^Kech on eoa- , 
ciliBtion with America, is equally brilliant and sound. 
" There is a circumstance attending the southern 
American coloniea, which makes the spirit of libei^ 
still more high avd haughty there than in those to 
the nortkujard. It is that in Virginia and the CaroU- 
nas,- they have vast multitudes of slaves. Where this 
is the case in any pul of the world, thOtte who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealousof their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a eommon bless- 
ing, and as broad and gen«^l as the air, may be 
united with much affect toil, with great misery, 
toith all the exterior of servitude, liberty lookt 
amongst them like something that is more noble and 
liberal. Ido not mean to commend the superior mo- 
rality of this sentiment, which has at least as much 
pride as virtue in it; btit I cannot alter the nature 
qf man. The /act is so: and these people of the 
' fouthem colonies are much more strongly, and 
with a higher and more sttibborn spirit, attached 
to liberty than those ^f the ttorthward. Such 
were all the ancient commonwealths; such were our 
Gotiiic ancestors; such, in our days, were the Poles; 
and such will be all masters of slaves who are 
not slaves themselves. In such a people the haughti- 
ness of domination combines with the spirit of free- 
dom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible." 

To him who contemplates the "high and haughty" 
virtues of the south, and then recurs to the treachery 
and tei^versation, the degrading appeals to popuh^ 
errom, the corrupt arta of electioneering, the ser- 
vility and indifference to principle, and the universal 
and ravenous appetite for office, exhibited in the 
^titics of the north — we say, that to him who con- 
templates the contrast thus presented, the objections 
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*mffft» ^yary on wJcoMai of -gt wft uo i M io pro- 
(faflUBg political degeqeiiaef^^'Hi^car too Kbwrd.fer 
Wfioiji riefaUtiow. ; . 

: i^ ttf« iKp^l^ios oC (iffeaee «nd Rome, wfaen th« 
apirit'^ AwidAm WM (dtepiiiwd.'witilx'the sternest - 
^o^en, 'vrhm Ikeir f«^e Hnoe, in itadsfenee, 
performing deeds which have madelbsir nanes tkt 
a^aoi^rae^ of aU tlwt U'tiobteaMillmtrwasj davtry 
prot^ilptji to isaoh an mitaat .that idn bdbd doaUed 
tint Dum^r *rf, th« Ae«. So fay wcvo: tbe sages or 
patriutd of tbo^ oounbteB' &wai reganijag >t as air 
exU, tJuLt ttief fiOflSJderadj^.MBBntifd ior the fa-eaer<- 
TAtjoD of aft elenited Qfftwpail tdbiraei^''- Arntotle 
Wd tbe phjJow^heM o£ sii, Aapimd islKrery nft:e»- 
au-f to nwintwa tb« ^wit «f £reetem. In Smarts, 
>o strong vfBB Uieir QW^ietioo of tiie naceoMty of 
aUrery to etic4Hir«gefi&«e^Kod-iiid^KodeDt nririt 
ifi l^ir icltie«Dp, tM.U waa-atede •penai for & free- 
sian to.p^fprm th8<afii»)a of a Bla«& Ferguses, in 
hia eas^r 09'the history of «iyil«i»eiMt}r, s^ya: "We 
feel th^ iminttce of the inatitudion of elwrny at: 
Sparta. We mtSer for ^ HeJAti but we tJiink mdy. 
•f the avperiiH- prder gf often is tbis atnte, when ve 
atttpd to that eleTatioB aed va^g^umit^' J>f apirit 
for ivhiflh dangw had no tenw, interest bo means 
to cornet: wben we consider tiiem as frifinda-er as 
citizens, we ore ap^to forget, like, tbemaelTaa, thst 
slaves have a title to be treated like meti." 

It Triltbe admitted, that one of tbe fifet asd most 
esaentia^ reqwsites in the formation' of .c^ubUcan 
ehwACtor is. intelligence. Without that, patrjotiim 
ia blind^and inefficieiit. WiiUiout it^ a Tirtuons peo- 
ple iQay be TeadUy de(»ived -ftRd Wnyed, 4nd lose 
thejr fresdoi^ beftire they ^n^n Uiait it.ie itt peril. 
The alaTC.-holdeir baa, io this part^cu^ar, t^ iRBsUma- 
hlo advaq|age of leieuie. RelietRed from the labour 
required lor ^fttual qu^jort, he id enabled to dilect 
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hi* aUbntiMi to {luUie alftin; to iavefltigHle politietl 
sobje^ uid exercise his privileges undentaoditigly> 
This result has been iuUy attained at the south. In 
no pcpubrtion in the world is the same tittie devoted 
to political investigations; and nowhere are the rights 
. of Jnaa so fully oaaTassed and understood by the 
mass o£ the citizena. ■ 

While we acknowledge that scrnie of the noblest 
roirita whi^ oir race has boasted have foeenr linked, 
Uiroughlifo, with ppverty, and while we are proud 
to be enabled to boaxt Uiat in no^country are the 
poor more pure and virtuous than in our own, yet 
we must also admit that poverty has its temptations. 
Men who enter into politics, as do many in the north, 
ibr the purpose of making money, are but danger- 
ous agents. The public council, which is constituted 
of men who from sHnation bod character are access 
vfole to peeuaiary temptation, is but a frail hairier 
againtttiie designs of the amhitious. In most cases 
k beeoraes not mtrely treacherous in its inactivity, 
but active in its treaaon— the pliant and efficient en- 
gine of poww. The institution of slavery, by fonn- 
mg the character ^ 'tiie citizen on a more elevated 
standard, by lifting bim above the neceBsities and 
temptations of povsr^, secureSi to the councils of 
the cooatry, men for whom, to repeat the words of 
Ferguson, *' danger has no terror, interest no means 
to corrupt." - 

There is one result which has been accompliriied 
by slavery, and which no other caus^ has hitherto 
completely ^fected — It has intpoduced a complete 
equtuity among the whites. Professor Dew thus 
describes the di&ereooe which prevails in the nor^ 
and south in this particular. "The menial and low 
c^ces being dl performed by the blacks, there is at 
once taken away the greatest caase of distinction 
and separation of the ranks of society. The nian 
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at the Dortlt will not Aftke bandfl familnri^ with 
hifl wrvant, and coavfirse aad laugh, and dine with 
him, no matter how honest aad respectaUe he may 
bt. But go to tiie south, and you will find that no 
wbite man feda Mich inferiority- of rank as to be 
unworthy of aasoeiation with those around him. 
Colour luone is here the badge of diatinetion, the 
true mark of ariatocraey, and all who are white we 
equal in spite of variety of oecnpaliDD." That this 
equality upon the part of the whites is occasioned 
by the presence of slavery is demonstrated by the 
fiict, that it exists also in tfie West Indies, as will be 
aeen by the following passage from Bryan Eklward^s 
Hi8fcH7 of these Iitends. « Of the chaneter,'* says 
this airthor, « eommon to the white reeidents of the 
West Indies, it appears to me, that the leading fea- 
ture is an independent i^irit, and a display of eon- 
•eious equality, throughout all ranks knd conditioiis. 
The poorest white person seems to consider himself 
nearly on a level with the richest, and, embtddened 
by this idea, approaches bts empkyer with extended 
hand, and a freedom which, in die countries of Eu- 
rope, ia seldom di^yed by me» in the loweo- orien 
oflife towatds their 8uperi<HSr It is not difficult to 
trace the origin of this prineiple. It arises, without 
doubt, from the pre-flmtnenoe and distinction which 
are necessarily attached even to the eomplaxioo of 
a white man in a -country where the comptexicm, 
generally ^>eakiBgj distinguishes freedom from 
slavery." 

No one who has rended at the north will be will- 
ing to deny the alleged inequalityin the rank of our 
eitizras. It must be aduowk^ed that there has 
sprung up ainonfstna that most odiMis of all species 
of ariBtocr»cy — the aristocracy oftgrfd. Wealth has 
already attained a powM- whic^, it tnuft bo admitted, 
Urates it to- a rank oaap^ntNMAiable-to dw poor. 
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Aireafty hivs we t^e l^^, middlev ind lowcr 
nnka of mmety: attd no 0De.^vtU prmime to asert 
that oBy penMHul oKvit will ciUitle the unfwtunatc 
tneinJtev of the iowar ccute to minf^e with titt 
higher. It 10 Ihs Msbvtiable eorMequence of the 
reroldtioA whieh dividea soinety into ranks, that 
while ooe riies ttte-sldiel' aiakt, Thi» hu betn the 
can at'the n«th) and whUe the wealthy have oC- 
taiaed nok' uai power, the poor hare kwt 'botK 
True, they fitill poaeoed the ebsctirc fraodiMe; hut 
even ia tlwexeniiseof tiiisthey sre^riven in heady 
•ad uoveflecCiBg smU^s by domaigognea, or sway«d 
by rieh paUon* . aod -renployerB. Any one corrvei^ 
Mirt with the mAuAnce attuned by those whoeeci^t- 
tal. }^aceft .thesa at the head of large numbers, will 
adaiit, thnt wh^MiCr may be the eait of the pofi- 
tkianfl of the day^ the iireetatible force of circntn- 
staaoeB has ^destroyed for evta- ihe boasted equalitT 
of the peopte. The climate of our nortbeni itsti- 
tude, ud the pursuit* of our people, have preventtd 
the intioduction «/ slar^ into, ^e north, stad wt 

Xiee that it is rto: but had tiie lower oSaet of 
w been pdrtbtwed by seaVile hands, we woold 
apt find the po4M- 4f oitr section of the Union occn- 
pyifig th»ir presfent poiitton. 

T^ slavery of tJK flontfacm- states of thia Union 
is, in some o* ita features, poculiu:', and ia not liaUe 
to nuny of the .objecttens alleged against riarery In 
I^SoAral. One o( tfteae pewdiantieB is thecomplex- 
lon of the slave. 

We are amiWwjthet (be txddwtrfthvriave is Made 
the oonstant ibeme of, art^l dedani«tit» by the 
ahAlitjomsta.' Tt^e degrooaare said to (te punished 
for the hue of dicir «kin; and the right to held the 
aiaiva is m«de tojirise from tibat ^>ctiliarity. . It'is 
reveely neoeMary to say that these tapresentaiieH, 
JiiA most etftoM .Sioea- (he aam« aourco, are i^tilfy 
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Alse, aad ire Intended only to excite Hat slare to 
violence and revenge. But since they refer thus 
triamphantly to the colour of the slave, w* may re- 
mark, that it doejt constitute, among the numerous 
and orerwhelming considerations which constrain 
the slave-holder to reject the mad projects of the 
abolittonista, an ailment " of great pith and mo- 
ment" 

In moat coantries iu which riavery has prevailed, 
tim slave has been of the same race, form, and eom- 

g lesion as his mttster^ and was frequently not only 
is equal but superior in mental and personal aceom- 
pliriiments. These facts could not but impart to the 
aspect of davery an expression of peculiar severity- 
and injustice, and excite in the bo«om of the slave 
a sense of wrong, and a desire for redress. Here no ' 
such jealousy exists. The slave sees himsdf **quoted 
and marked" as a different, perhaps an inferior race, 
of the huihan species; and never, unless under the 
benign influence of the abolition miBcbief-makera, 
regards the superiority of his master with envy or 
ill will. Among the ancients, the act of manumit 
sion annihilated all distinction between die master 
Sod the slave, or between the ktter and the mass of 
Kidety. He merged with ttie body of the popula- 
tion, and was marked by no peculiarity to diatin- 
guirti or 8ep»ate him from others, and to render 
him, in the midst of the population, an exile and an 
outcast. Here, on the contrary, Ute colour of the 
slave is the badge of his condition; and does much 
to make him regard it as his destiny, Even manu~ 
mismon cannot materially change his lot--eannot 
give htm the privileges of the whites— lift him to 
tite rank of a freeman, or wipe away the colour 
which separates him from the mass of oar people, 
and dooms him to inevitable and perpetual infe- 
riority. In the countriefl rdierrtd tOj me remini»- 
10" 
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eeaiee of th« sUt* often comprised a record of fye- 
mer opulence, power, an4 pride,, irom, which the 
fortunes of war or the tyranny (^ power had.twa 
him, to consign him to the most a^eot and cruel 
slavery. With our aeg/x the past is either a blai^ 
or arecord of wretchedness. His nation is apeo- 
ple of slaves; all of his oolour were, in .their pro- 
senitorB or themselves,- bondmen. His country, 
instead of beiju an object of desire an4 regret, is a 
terror; and noticing can aiqud him more than the 
prospect of returning to iL His ftfesent condition, 
so far from being a. lapse or fall from forjcer happi- 
ness, is superior to any lot which his ancestors oi 
himself had dared to hc^te. The aholitioiuBts sym- 
^thlse profoundly with Uie degradation of the negro. 
Their synuuithies are wasted. He knows no d^pra- 
dation. His situation is now as proud as it has ever 
been; and his ambition, unless p^-vefted by the abo- 
litibonists, seeJiB no hi^er-distincUon, and- can know 
no ^eater pride, than the praise of his master for 
superior morality, diligence, and good conduct. Such 
is the slavery of the negro; and his complexion, not- 
withstanding the poetic ^peals of the enthusiast^ 
baa a oreat.and beneficial influence in rendering him 
kumb^ and content with the situation in which 
Providence h^s placed him. 

We consider it impossible fen- any candid mind 
uquainted with the subject, to doubt that slavery is 
iaaii;penBahle to the South; that it ia the source of 
its wealth, influeDce, power, uid prosperity; and 
that its abolition would make the southern states a 
desert That such is and has long been the opioioa 
(d the iatellio^t citiwns of the South,, no one will 
d^ny. The loUowing p^iragraph is copied from the 
t'Charl^ton Courier," and was published some 
y«ars ^, .It.mustbe remember«d, tl^tthe "Ccai' 
rier is an titnion^pr;int, mi is distinguiahed £or its 
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Smith Carolina. 

" We must be permitted, however, to ny to Itie 
Boston ftditor, that he is utterly mistaken in nippof- 
ing that the pe<^le of the South re^;ard domeatio 
slftrery, as it exists among them, In the light of a 
curse} on (he contrary, they hold it to be auolutdy 
necessary to the proper cultiration of the soil, and 
to be the great tource of their prosperity, wealth, 
■nd happiness; without it their fertile fields would 
become a wilderness and a desert, — their real curse 
-D9t being sUrery, but a climate, which, although 
congenial to the etmititution of the' negro, would 
mow do'wn the whites with the scytiw of destruc- 
tion. Nor do the people, of the Soath deem slavery 
' a eurse'. to the o^roes themselTeo— ^t exists with 
as in a mild parsotal form^— the relation between 
p-V)astw and slave .being-aententsd as well by afiec- 
tion as interest— «od tbe daves of the South are be- 
lieved, md, we may indeed say, Anotvn to be, a 
better and a happier race than the idle and Ts^bpnd 
free coloured population of (Ite North, the worn out - 
and half^tarved manufactorerB ci Knghmd, and tJw 
labouring classes in most other countries." 

The soil and productions, but more particularly 
the climate of iLe South, preclude the poseibiti^ 
of t^ successful employment of white labourers 
there. Severe physiul tail ia Uro Sou& has alwtys 
|KOVed fatal to the white man; to the negro, on (he 
contrary, it is attended with nrither .danger a&r in-- 
oouyenience. The torrid sun has no teirora for him^ 
and the hot brcsth of tbe South, before which the 
white labourer iainta and peri^es, t» found to be 
accordant with tl* constitution und nature of the 
bUdt. It was the impracticability of em|^yiAg 
w%ite labour, that indueed the -tirigitial iutro^o- 
(ton of riarary, and that iiaa eontimied and will 
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eontinae it Of the unfitneM of the white man far 
continued exposure an4 la.bour in the South, there 
is, with those acquainted witii the facts, no doubt. 
If there were, to baoi^ them it would be sufficient 
to mention that white labour never there has been 
auecesafully employed; that when tried it has been 
found to result in the extended destruction of life; 
asd that, with all the characteristic enterprise and 
hardihood of our countrymen, arM with the unri- 
raUed advantagea of the South to the aericulturist 
—the entire Stwth is still cultivated by biaclcs. On 
this subject, an intelligent journalist of a. northern 
city, (M. M. Noah, "^qJ) says — 

" Setting aride all th^ltas been said in favour t^ 
&e position, that slavery is a natural condition of 
the negro, which moat of necessity exist as a natu- 
ral consequence of the imperfect organization of the 
negro, we now come to the question whether it is - 
jiot absolutely necesBary as a componmit element in 
the structure of society in this country. Whatever 
might have been -the result of a dense pc^lation in 
- the southern stales, exclusively composed of whites, 
we would now put the question whether it would 
have been poasible to have cultivated the soil of the 
Muthern states, possessing the peculiarities of cli- 
mate which they do, without Uie aid of a negro 
population? Whethw the staple commodities of 
cotton, tobacco, rice, &c, which are the growth of 
that peculiar climate and soil, could have ever heta 
brought to the auccessful ouItiv&tioD that they have 
been without slave labour? Is it not cle&r that these 
rich staples to which we of the North, as well as of 
the South, owe all the wealth, prosperity and 'neat- 
ness of our country, would hav^been a dead letter 
without the aid of slave labour? Is it not certain 
that, without this dispensation in our behalf, the 
whole South would ltav% been an entire swamp and 
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nMcaBS' of sUgnant poek anfl weeds, and overgrown 
fiKests? We think tbia tmdeniable. And who are 
tfa>9e that hare been most benefitted and most en- 
rjthod by- this state of things? TTie North and her 
aaterprinng cittzette, who' Jiare been the active 
(nuterathat haT« bruught t^is wealth into the mar- 
ket, and who, for want of t,ny pecuHar st&ples them- 
aelvc^ hat« become tb« factors and merchants, and 
siu|KbuUdeT»aiid manufacturers, by which the great 
■ootfaern sta^e of cotton has been consumed and 
turned inta a most f^o^table source of wealth. The 
Nprtii, therefor^ in countenancing any interference , 
with the b1*V0 |»rc^erty of the South, orin endea- 
voraing by emaflci^tion', abolition, or otherwise, 
to we^Jtentiie relation «stBtiug between 'master and 
dttv«v ia otabtHAg her own vital Interests to the 
heart.*' 

EKn those Wrho advocate abolition db not deny 
the neceaeity of retaining the labour of the blacky. 
Tftey admit that the ^limate-of the South ia fatal to 
the labouring white man, and acknowledge, to the 
fulleat extent, the desolai^ng conaeqnences of a re- 
Miiinon of negro l^our in that section of the repub- 
lic. Dre. S^d and Matheson, delegates fVom the 
eon'gregaittMal Wiion of England and Wales, to the 
American etmrches, have since theh- return pub- 
Udied two volumes of lettera, in which the subject 
af ■lav«ry' i» handled with all the presumptuous 
boldness of ignoranee, and many abolition slanders 
r^eaited with confident tsArances of their veracity.. 
It IB unneceasaiy here to speak of the conduct of 
tfaesfl gentlemen, who visit the country on a mission 
of piety, and after having received the" most fraternal 
and bfiectimiBte attention, reRirn to calumniate us. 
Wo refer to the wwk to quote the following im- 
portant admiaiions; " To transport all the riaves to 
a fomgD (dMM wopM inflict on America herself a 
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most deadly wound, ^w wKnts the coloured peo< 
^Xe-f she cannot dotrithout them." A.^a. '*fftkt 
Africans loere removed to-morrow onx halv or 
HZB TKRKITOKIXB WOULD BE A MERE DESOLA- 
TION!" Such is the language even of abolitioiuatB. 
The foUowiag dsscriptiQa of the details of idavA 
labour in Iiouisuma is interesting and im|)ortaot. 
We extract them from Flint's History of toe Mis* 
sisaippi Valley." " In all the befter managed pl>D' 

stations, the mode of building the quacters is fixed. 
The arrangement of the litUe rlUue has a fashion, 
by which it is settled. Interest, if not humanity, 

' haa defined the amount of food and rest necessary ^ 
for their health: there is on a large and respectdvle 
plantation as much precision in the rules, as nuidl 
exactness in the times of going to deep, awakening, 
going to labour, and resting before and after meals, as 
in a garrison under military diBcipUo*, or in a ship of 
war. A bell ^ves all the signajs. Every slave at 
the assigned hour in the morning is forthcomin^to 
his labour, or his case is reported, eitlnr as one of 
idleness, obstinacy, or sicknesa, in which case he is 
sent to the hospital, and there he is attended by a 
physician, who, for the most part, has a yearly salary 
for attending all the sick of the jJajat^on. The 
union of physical force, directed by oae will, Is noW 
well understood to have a much greater effect upon 
the amount of labour which a numbec of hands so 
managed can bring about, than the same force di- 
rected by as many wills as there are hands. Henee 
it happens, that while one free man, circumaUncet 
being the same, will perform more labour thain one 
slave, one hundred slaves will accomplish more o& 
one plantation, than so many l:^ed free men acting 
at their Qwn discretion. D'enoo,' too, it is th&t such 
« prodigious quantity of cotton and sugar ia made 

- here in proportion to th« number of l»b<wing h»D4s. 
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AH the procenr of agriculture IB managed bv sys- 
tem. Every thing goes strait forward. There is 
no pulling down to-Jay the Eeheme of yesterday, 
and the whole amount of force is direbted, by the 
teaching of experience, to the best result." 
. It would be well for thos* who assert the supe- 
dority of free lahour, to explain the causes of its 
want of success. If ftee labour be more profitable, 
why ifl it not intrbduced at the South? Of the mil- 
lions who pour from the Atlantic board into the 
West, why are thCTc none to try their system of 
labour in the slave at^Es? And the southern planters 
themselves, why do they not seize this method of in- 
creasins their profits? With all the shrewdness and 
enterprise of the American character, how is it that 
this source of wealth has been undiscovered and un- 
disturbed? It is a marvel which those who underrate 
slave labour cafinot explain. The spirit of our coun- 
try wouldlong since have reformed such an evil 
had it been an evil — would long since have resorted, 
to free labcAir, had free labour been able to compete 
with the labour of slaves. The conclusion is irre- 
nstible, that the present mode of cultivating the 
South is more profitable than any scheme which 
the northern abolitionistB can devise, or such schemes 
would have been heretofore adopted; and that any 
change in the' domestic institutions of the South 
would be disastrous to her and to the North. 

It will be freely admitted, that in the North, 
among free atid intelligent whites, free labour is ; 
infinitely niore profitable than the labour of slaves 
could there be. Had it befen otherwise, slavery \ 
would now be aa prevalent there as at the South. 
But it is vain and idle to pretend, that in a hot and 
sultry climate, where every thing invites even the 
more diligent white to indolence, that the slothful 
negro would labour without compulsion. In no 
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southern coun:^ tltat we are aa^waiad with, v 
free labour found to be so profitable asJJutt which 
is urged by coercion. The labour of Sp»a awt 
Italy is decidedly inferior to that of our southen^ 
states. But if this be true of white, labourers be- 
neath a southern suo^ it is peculiarly fio «f the blacks. 
We have no iostaqee of profitaUe iree Ubour as)Oi^ 
the free blacks. St. Domiaga^ once the ju^&^i^ 
sugar growing island in the world, is iu>W;»lniaiat 4 
wilderness, Mr. Franklin, ia iiis " FresenJ; State 
of Hayti," Eives the following u^unt of the coit- 
sequences of iree labour in thxt island. - *' I cauaof 
avoid repeating that H^yti n^st npt be h^d.u{» as 
an example bt what can be j^ompli^ed by. free 
labour; but that it ou^t rather to be the heacoa to 
warn the government of England against an experi- 
ment which may prove absolutely &ial to her oolo' 
nial system. If it be not wisbed th#t a late similar 
to that which has befallen Hayti should ovcftake 
our colonies, that they should be rendered wholly 
unproductive to the revenue of the country, ^iw 
that the property invested in them should be pre- 
served from destruction, the advisers of the croWB 
must pause before they listen. to the ill-judged su{^ 
sestions of enthusiasts^ for they must banish from 
their minds the idea that the work of cultivation 
can be made productive by means of free labout. 
Such a thing^ppears to me impossiUe. The n^p^^ 
constituted as he ia, has such an aversion to labcnir, 
and so great .a propensity for indulgence and vice, 
that no prospect of advantage .can stimulate him; 
and as for emulation it has not the slightest influent 
over him. Without force he will sink into lethargy, 
and revert to his primitive savage character, and the 
only feasible and effectual plan to promote his civi- 
lization is to persist in those measures which com- 
pel him to labour, inculoate morality, and tend to 
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tsUrpate those fiets wbieh tre inherent En t9ie de- 
acendanto of tbe Afrtwn race." Of the suecess of 
Ibe Hkytien -experimeiit it may -become necessary 
totMat mwe fvlly he'rpiifter. 8t Domingo, how- 
over, «abt tiie only ««uitf^«f' the fettled and in- 
▼iscilMle avepaioti of the item) in vntrin latitudes 
to labour, im the Eoglkh West Indies the most 
rigid polwe eytttm is, «wen id their present state of 
epprastjoe^lp, i»e»f5ewnt to oonstpain tiiem to the 
fiome amount of labour as fbnnetiy; and at our own 
colony of Liberia, the pc^lation of which has l^een 
wlecied whJi care, it has always b«en fimind impOB> 
siWe to indoee the KttlerB to eneage in agriealtural, 
or any permanent and regular labour. 

Of the generHl productiveness (rfalaTe-lshour there 
-ate.iRnumerable examfries. The^snCtent nations of 
the East owed their unboanded wealth to slave-ia- 
hour. GgyfU, {ireeoeyand Rome, ^1 densely p{^u- 
lated, bfHindlesa in affluence and pow^, were slave- 
holding natioH\ and owed their -■prosperity to sUve 
labour, in our own times, the weal^ of the West 
India Goloniea, of Brazil, of our own southern couh- 
■try, particHlftrly the south-western states, illustrates 
the productiveness of dave-kbour. It is true that a • 
portion of the South baa not advanced recendy as ra- 
pidly «e many sections «f the North and West On 
examinatioa,howeTer,itwill be found that those states 
were, up to the period of tiie protective policy, more 
prosperous than their sisters; and though that policy, 
t<riD«d with eoutbern extravagance, the amount of 
labour loit in the sickly season, the' loss by emigrsr 
tien to the Wept, and the emoluments of her factor, 
the duewder and more shifting North, has retarded 
^r onward proness, we believe that the South is 
destined to rlval^ perhaps outsfrip, her most fortu- 
nate sisters in weJth.and prosperity. If tiie abo- 
litionists do liot dissolve the bonds of our union, the 
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North will coDtinue to thrive oa the &taa» of the 
South; aad all the members of our national fomily. 
Dot only united by the recollections of the paA and 
the hopea of the future, by our common iotwest 
in the heritage of freedom and glory leil by our an- 
cestors, but knit together in an iDtercourse of mu> 
tual benefits— will advance hand in hand to ftfflaeace 
and power. Should, however, the blows which 
have already been given, and are daily redoubled, 
succeed in severing the links tiat bind us together, 
the evil will be upon the North. Those ^o are 
tuning at the pillars of the temple of Union wiD, 
Sampson-like> be buried in ita ruins — ^e South 
wiU remain unharmed. United and tranquil, with 
her slave-labour, and its golden produce the rich 
stifles cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice. Sue, with a com- 
luerce of her own untaxed and richly austained by 
her immense exports, she would (were her aons 
true — and when have they proved recreant?) hold 
undisturbed her onward course to power and aMu- 
ence. She may wax poor, but slavery will never 
impoverUh her; hw fertile v^eys may.be battwd in 
blood, but, unless northern philanthropy excltea it, 
it will not be shed by the hands of her staves; she 
may become shrunken in spirit and power, craven 
and degenerate, and fait from her present hi^ es- 
tate, but the philosophic historian will never ascribe 
her downfall to the institution of slavenr< Her ia- 
stit^tions are such as have grown out of her wants, 
such as suit her situation; they have promoted her 
prosperity and will insure its continuance. If un- 
molested, she will remain tranquil, prosperous, and 
happy; if disturbed, she may lose her tranquillitjr, 
but is fully capable of maintaining her own safety, 
and promoting her own welfare. Her course is on- 
ward; and the raving of the fanatics will not dieek ~ 
nor turn her aade. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Schtmt3 Jbr the removal of Slavtry-~~CoUm\za- 
tion tmd ^boHtion — History of Colonization 
— StatemeM qfitsjriendi, efits opponents, ^. 

A« the introduction of Blavery into this country 
>nu oripnally Opposed, its eontinu&nce has also been 
deplored, by many of our citizeiu. At the North, 
wiiere tti^e was no inducement to continue to hold 
their skvefl m bondage, they were gradually eman- 
(upated. In tJi© South, where the number of the slaves 
was so zreat as to render abolition impractieable, 
other ■enemes have been suggested. Many difier- 
ent plans have, at different times, been proposed; and 
those who, not having properly considered the sub- 
ject, regard negro slavery as an evil, have encouiv 
aged and sustained them. Some have even urged Ihe 
iexpediency of confining the slaves, and eompelliiig 
them to labour, the sexes being separated, in Ergas- 
tulOt until the race may thus be extinguished ; others 
have recommended that they be conveyed to some 
distant point in bur own territory, and established 
as a separate community. It would, however, be 
useless and tiresome to revive the bubbles that have 
been, at different times, raised to burst beneatii the 
first touch of investigation. Of the countless plaos 
suf^ested by the quacks who, having conjectured 
that slavery was an evil, have also conjectured a 
eure, the only ones which have survived, are colo- 
nizition.on the western coast of Africa, and the 
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immediate or gradual abolition of Bbrery without 
expatriation. 

The scheme of colonization was conceived at an 
- early period, and appears to have been regarded 
with favour by some. of the greatest minds our coun- 
try has produced. Mr. ^e&rson, as early as 1777, 
is said to have suggested colonization. In 1801 the 
legislature of Virginia, a state that appears to have 
been always restive op th« suli^et of sUvery, re^ 
commeaded eolonlBaUoo. In 1816. the swnebody 
passed the following resolotions:-^ 

" Whereas, the general assembly of Virginia have 
repeatedly sought to obtain an asylum beydsd the 
limits of the United States for. such persons of «»• 
Igur M h|td been or fsiight be ranancipated uaid» 
the taws of this commonweftllh^but have hitherto 
(bund all their efibrts frustrated, either by the dis- 
turbed state of other nations, or dotaesdc causes 
equally unpropitiouB to success. 

" They now avail themselves of a period when 
peace lias healed the wounds of humanity, and the 
principal nations of Europe have concuired with 
the government of the. United States in abolishing 
the African slave trade (a traffic which this com- 
nkonwealth, both before and since the revolution^ 
zealously sought to exterminate,] to renew this 
efibrt, and do therefore 

" S&solve, That the executive be requested to 
cofreapQod with the president of the United States, 
for the purpose of obtaining a territory on the west^ 
ern coast of Afriea, or at some 9th^ place not within 
any of the states or territprial governments of the 
United States, to serve as an asylum for such p^^ 
sons of colour as ue now free and may deajre the 
same, and for thoie who tntty hereafter be emaDci" 
pated within this commmi wealth) aud that the sena- 
tors and raftTesentAtiTW of this state in the oongreM 
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of the Uoited States be requevted to uae their best 
efforts to aid the president of the^Uaitsd States in . 
- the attainmeat of the above objects. 

" Provided, That no contract or arrangement re- 
specting such territory shall; be obligatory on this 
commonwealth, until ratified by the legislature." 

In December, 1816, the American Colonization 
Society was cM-^nized at Washington under the 
auspices of Dr. Finley of New Jersey, Hon. C. F. 
Mercer, F. S. Key, and some others. MeasUKss 
were taken as early as possible to select a site for 
Uie proposed colony. In 1818, Messrs. Mill and 
Burgess visited Africa by the way of England, and 
gainecl much important information. In 1820, the 
first expedition sailed, and attempted to make a 
settlement on the Island of Sherbo. The climate 
proved fiitalto the settlers, and the effort failed. In 
I82I another expedition sailed, and the colonists 
remained at Sierra Leone until a settlement could 
be niade. In 1821, Dr. Eli Ayres, with Captain 
Stockton of the U. S, navy, purchased from the 
natives the territory called Montserado in the name 
of the Society. In 1622, a settlement was effected^ 
and the colony placed under the government of Mr. 
AsbmuD, as agent of the Society. The first year 
of the settlement was marked by many disasters. 
The natives assailed the colony in great force, but 
were repelled with intrepidity and success. In 18S4 
a formpf goverufneat was adopted by the coloaists. 
The b<Mird of managers of the Society appoint the 
colonial agent> who is a white- man: all me other 
officers are men of colour, the most important of 
which are elected annually. Mr. Ashmun continued 
to. preside over the colony uutil 1828, when he was 
constrained by illness, which soon proved fatal, to 
return to America: He was succeeded by D*. 
11" , 
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Bkfatrd Rudkl], who ehortly miter died, when Dr. 
Hecbluk beeuie agent.* - , 

• The foUoviDK aPcouDt o( (he colon^ii extracted &wn 
80 address poblished br the Board in 1639. 

» Dueriptim a/ the Cnlony^—Tlm name of Liberia has bean 
ffiven to l£a coloa;, beoaase il is the iaod sf the <ne4. Oapa 
Hooteerado, on which atanda the priompal town (HeotoTia. 
•o called, in bonoar of PreaideDt Mooroa,) lisa in about tha 
aixth degree of Noilh latitude. The wact of country un^et 
the colonial jurisdiction, has been obtained hy fail pnrchaae, 
freia tiiiM to Amo, ^m (he vativei, and esteafc fram ose 
kmdmt a^ £% to two hoDctred niles alona tbaataat, ud 
iodefiaiteW inia the intarioi^ TMo imp«rtMil diMriot*, Gruft 
Baaaa and Cape Mount, have recently beea acqaired in tiaa 
way. .T^ere are seveial rivera, moat of them amall howeTei. 
The St. pBnl'B is half a mile wide at it* month, and wtrre tt 
■ot't^Mtrodted by falls, would adnit of boA iMvi|mll«fi twa 
orthMahuadTedniUe*. The tliTea f lineipal Uwm ua Hwr 
lOTJa aDd Caldwell, about saveD Dulea distant oa tha Sb- 
Paul'a (which is connected with the Moot^etado livet, by 
Stockton Creek,) and Milla and Burgesa, (otby controction 
ICUIaburgi) about flfteaa miiea ahare Caldwell, od the sama 
hreT. The bovsea in HoDiaria are aidutantiafiy boilt) laaay 
of tham of stoae. 

"Fertililg tmd .SgrieuUurt. — lo tbeir addieaa the colonista . 
Bay: ' A more fertile soil, and a wore productive country, ao 
fcr as it ifl eultlrarad, there la not, we believe, on the face of 
tha earth.' Dr. Randall says, • Aat the laad en both aidea 
of StooktoD Creek ia. aqutd in every Tsuec*^ ta the boat ott 
the Bouthem rivers of the United States.* 

■' Mr. Ashmun thuBeaumeratea (be animals and ppoducta af 
the country : horsea, cattle, sheep, goats, awine, ducka, geese, 
abkkensi and Gninea fowls, inabuiidaiteei fisb in the great- 
jWl ^Bty ; plantaiiB, baaaaaa, linea, tanona, anagas, Ibbm- 
liaosi maogoes, caahawrprnnaa, gnaira, pjiifr«ppta, gfpe, 
cherry, and a species of peach ; sweat potato, coasada, yana, 
cocoa, (fround-nnla, arrow-root, agg-plant, okra, every va- 
liely of^baacra and peaa, cncnmbera and meloos, pumpkins, 
Je*. tus.i rtca, Indiaa oo», Gninea eoni, millet, pepperi ex- 
a^«Dt «(^M, ngar, cothm, aod indigo. Indeed sngar, aoC> 
ton, cofiae, and indigo, giow wild. 

" CUtnalt, unci Bealthof the S^len. — In the early years of 
ttie ooleny, want of rood honaes, the great I^ttgueS and dan- 
gers of Aft aaitlen, tfaa disqoungBiiieots thay met with) than 
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The -society soon numbered among its" active 
fiieods, mssy of the most illustrious names in the 
republic. JeSm-son, Madison, Marshall, Monroe, 
Ju^ Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
W. H. Crawford, and many others, gave the scheme 
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e of ths proper' mode of li»mg, biiA of the beat retna- 
uMi aided the olber canoes of akkncaSi and produced gnat 
mortality. But those tiiaee ue pBs( and forgolleu. . Th^ 
' ■ " nable i ■ 



_ __ _.^ __ ./ coDironable ; they a._ 

sbbndantlj Supplied vich medical assiBlaDce-; and for IBs 
last five years (^as. stated iU the address of the colonists in 
1897,) not oD« peiBOD ia forty, fnxn the middle and soijthem- 
BUteai, has died rrom chaBge of <^ftaate. Tba eS«>at is moat 
severely felt by those from the Dottfaeia stales, or frommouD- 
tainoos parts of the middle stales ; but esperience bas proved 
that, with ordinary pmdenee, no danger is to be apprehended 
•VSB by persons frem these places, who are sober and hare 
no radical defeeo of coisijtutien. As the conntir becoiaea 
more Chickly settled and. better ealtivated, it will, like aU 
other new coUBtrJes, become more beaUhy. From the past 
. mortality or present sicktinesB, no discouragement will be felt 
bj Ibosa who have read an acecKant of the early altemple to 
CiHid eolcHiiea in this fsToorett laad. At a little distaooe 
frwn the sea, the laad becomes more elevated, and .tbeie ia 
the best reason to believe that the causes of disease on the 
coast are unknown in Ibe interior. On these highlands, set- 
dements vUl donblless soon be established.. Under date of 
Iba 36tb of April, 18SS, Dr. Mechlin wnles—'smon^tlte emi- 
graata by the Vidador.Criteriaii, Orion, James Petktaa, Mai*- 
garett.Ueiceri and Crawford,- the iiumbw at deaths will aot 
avaraoe quite four per cwit.' .For emigrants from the wide ex- 
tent of our southern country, the elimale may be pronounced 
saluknoos.'* 

" CammerBe, ' ■ T ko eelonisle are actively engaged in trads, 
diapAskg .of gQoda BU|»pl)ed br this conaliy and Bagland,' 
t(x dje woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil, and rice, whioh 
they porchase by barter from the natives. The nett profits 
OQ the two articles of wood and ivory, passivg through the 
taaada of the seltlecs, from January 1st, LB36, to June 15, 
li696, was ^30,796. In 18B9, the exports of African pro- 
ducts aoi sua ted taj(60,000. In LS31.forty-mx vesaelt,tw*B^ 
ty-one of which were American, visited (he ooloov in the 
coarse of the year, and the amount of exports was ^38^11. 
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of colon izatioo, their active and ardqbt aufqwrt. 
Auxiliary societies were formed; fgeots were i^ 
pointed; the l^»slaturea of many of the states en- 
couraged the effitrt; and the funds of the society 
became su^cient to authorize vigorous .measures, 
to promote the object for which it w«s formed. 

The views of me fri^ids of the scheme are fully 
and eloquently set forth in the address, delivered 
by Mr. Clay, before the society at its tenth annual 
meeting. The following exti^cts are siifficienUy 
important to warrant us in extracting them entire. 

*< The object of the Society was the ooloBization 
of tiie.free coloui%d people, not the slaves, of the 
country. Voluntary in its institution, voluntary' in 
its continuance, voluntary in all its ramifications, 
all itfl means, purposes, and . instruments are also 
Toluatary. But it was said, that no free coloured 
persona could he prevailed upon to abandon the 
comforts of civilized life, and expose themselves to 
all the perils of a settlement in a distant, inhot^ta- 
Ue,and savage country; that, if they could be in- 
duced to go on such a quixotic expedition, no terri- 
tory could be {HDCured for their establishment as a 
colony; that the plan was altogether incompetent to 
effectuate its professed object, aad that it ought ta 
be rejected as the idle dream of visionary enthusiasm. 
The Sooiety has outlived, thank Godj all these dis- 
a^ous predictions. It has survived to swell the 
list of false prophets. It is no longer a question of 
peculation whether a colony can or cannot be ptant- 
«i from the United States of free persons of colour 
OD the shores of Africa- It is a matter demonstrated. 
Such a colony in fact exists, prospers, has made suc- 
cessful war, and honourable peace, and transacts all 
the multiplied busings of a civilized and Christian 
community. It now has about five hundred souls, 
disciplined troops, f<vts, and other means.of defence* 



aovereignt^ over an exteoitve temttry, sed exertt 
ipowoftl and salutary inflaeiwe orer the tteigh- 
bobrini; clang," 

■ ■* The Society has expeneneed no difficulty in tfw 
fteq^ition of a territory, upon reasonable terms, 
^jodantly sufficient for a most extensile Colony. 
Afld land in amjrie quantities, it has been ascertain- 
ed, can lie procured in Africa, together with aB 
rights of sovereignty, upon condrtions as favourable 
tH those on which the United States extinguish the 
Indian title to territory within their own limits." 

"The Colonization Society has ncrw imazfned 
it to be practicable, or wWiin the reach of any 
meiins which the several Governments of the Union 
~ eould brinr to bearon the subject, to transport the 
whole of me African race whhin ttie limits of the 
United States. Nor is that necessai^ to accom- 
plish the desirable objects of domestic tranquillity, 
and render hs one homogeneous people. The popu- 
lation of the United States has'bwn supposed to 
dnplicate in periods of twenty-five years. That 
may have been the ease heretofore, but the terms of 
duplication will be more and more protracted aa we 
advance in national age; and I do not believe that 
it will be found, in any period to come, that our 
numbei's will- be doubled in a less term than one of 
about thirty-three and a third years. I have not 
time to enter now into details in support of this 
opinion. They would consist of those checks which 
experience has" shown to obstruct the progress of 
population, arising out of its actual augmentation 
and density, the sSltlement of waste lands, &c. As- 
suining the period of thirty-three and a third, or 
■ny otiier number of years, to be that in which our 
population wilt hereaftn- be doubled, if, during that 
whole term, the capital of the African stock could 
be tept down, or statiortary, whilst that of Euro- 
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pean origiii Aould be left to an uaobatnicted to-' 
crease, the result, Kt the end of the term, would be 
most propitious. — Let us suppose, for ezimple, that 
the whole population at {u-esent of the United States 
is twelve millions, of which ten may be estimated 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and two of the African race. 
If there could be annually transported froro< tbe 
United States, an amount of the African portion 
equal to the annual increase of the whole of that 
caate, while the European race should be left to 
multiply, we should find, at the termination of tbA 
period of duplication, whatever it may be, tjiat tbe 
-relative proportions would be as twen^ to two. 
And if the process were continued, during a second 
term of duplication, the proportion would be as 
forty to two— one which would eradicate every 
cause of alarm or solicitude from the breasts of the 
most timid. But the transportation of Africans, by 
creating, to the extent to which it might be carried, 
a vacuum in society, would (end to accelerate the 
duplication of the European race, who, by all tbe 
laws of population, would fill up the void space." 

" It will be borne in mind that the aim of the 
Society is to establish in Africa a Colony of the free 
African population of fhe United States; to an ex- 
tent which shall be beneficial both to Africa and 
America. The whole free coloured population ot 
the United Statesamounted, in 1790, to 59,481; in 
1800, to 110,072; in 1810, to 186,446; and in 1820, 
to 233,530. The ratio of annu^ increase during 
the first term of ten years, was about eight and a 
lialf pep cent, per annum; during the second, about 
seven per cent per annum; and during the third, a 
little more than two and a half. The very great 
difference in the rate of annual increase, during 
those several terms, may probably be accounted fin- 
by the effect of {he number of volunt^y em^dpa-- 
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!»»■ (^Mrating with more influeDce tiptm the totd 
■malkr amount of free coloured pereons at the first 
of those periodB, and by the facts o£ the iBAirreotioQ 
in St. Domiogo, aad tile acquisition of Louisiana, 
both of which pccraring during tite iirst aad second 
terms, added GODsiderably to the number of our 
free coloured population. 

" Of all description^ of our pc^lationj that of the 
free coloured, taken in the aggregate,is the least -proli- 
fic, because of the checks arising from rice end want. 
During the tea years, between 1810 md 1820, whea 
no extraneous causes existed to prevent a fair com- 
potion in the increase between the slave and the 
free African ntXi f*^ former increased at the rate of 
neariy Uireo per cent per annum, whilst the latter 
did not much exceed two «nd a half. Hereafter, it 
may be saiely assumed, and I venture to predict 
will not be contradicted by the return of the next 
oensus, that the increase of the free black popul^ 
don will not surpass two and b half per cent per 
annum. Their amount at the last census, beiQE 
S33,S30, for the sake of round nambers, their annu^ 
increase may be assumed to be 6000, at the present 
time. Xow, if this number -could be aiinually 
transported from the United States during a term ef 
years, it is evident that, at the end of that term, the 
parent capital will not have increased, but will have 
Deen kept down at least to what it was at the com- 
mencement of the term. Is it practicable then to 
colonize annudly six thousand persons from the 
United States, without materially impairing or af- 
fecting -any <tf the great interests of the United 
States ? Tins is the question presented to the judg- 
ments of the Lenslative authorities of our country. 
This is the whole scheme of the Society. From 
its actual experience^ derived from the expenses 
which have been incurred in tFan^>aTting the per- 
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Hos already seat to J^rwa, the Nitire aw 
pause of -each Calonist, young and old, ineia ^ 
paasa^ money aod svbsistence, may be stated at 
twenty dollars per bead- There is roasoa to beliere 
that it may be redoced eoosiderably below tiiat suin. 
Estimating that to be the exftease, the total cost of 
traasportiog 6000 souls aanually, to A^uith wwdd 
be SI 30,000. The toaaage requisite te effaet the 
ok^ect, caiculatiag two perMos to every five toita 
(which i» the provioion of existiog law) wouM be 
15,000 tooe. Bvt as each veseel could probaldy 
jni^ two voyages in the year, it may be reduced 
to 7,50(L. And as both oar mercantile aod mditKry 
marine might be oecasienally employed oto this ool- 
LateisI serrice, without .injury to the main objeet of 
tile voywe, a further abatement might be safely 
made in ttie aggregate emouot o( the necessary toa- 
oage. The navigaticm concerned in the commeroe 
between theColtmy and the United States, (aod it 
already be^ns ta supply subjects of an interesling 
irade,) might be incidentally employed to the same 
end. 

" Is the annual expenditure of a sqai no larger than 
2120,000, and the annual employment of 7,500 tons 
of shipping, too much for reasonable exertion, eon- 
stdering the m^gnitudet(}f the object in view ? Are 
they not, on the contru-y, within the noompam of 
moderate efforts ? ' 

" Here is the whole scheme of the Society— a 
project which has been pronounced visionary by 
those who hap^; never givea>theaiselves the trouble 
to examine it, but to which I believe most unbiassed 
men will yield their cordi4 a>seat,-after they ham 
investigated it" 

"Assuming the future' increase to be at the rate 
of three per cent per annum, the annual addition to • 
the number of slave* in the United States, calculated 



upon the return of the last caom (1^596,138) is 
46,000. Applying the data which have been al- 
readr stated and explained, in relation to the colo- 
nizatioa of free persons of coloUr from the United 
States to Africa, to the aggre^te onnu^ increase 
both bond and free of the Afii can race, and the re- 
sult will be fmind most encouraging. The total 
mimber of the annual increase of both descriptions, 
is 53,000. The total expense of tran^mrting that 
number to Africa, {supposing no reduction of pre- 
sent prices,] would be one millioo and forty thousand 
dollars, and the requisite amount of tonnage would 
be only 130,000 tons of shipping, about one-ninth 
part ot the mercantile marine of the United States. 
Upoo the supposition of a 'Teasel's- making twO 
voyages in the year, it would be reduced to one 
half, 65,000. And this quantity would be still fur- 
ther reduced, by embracing opportunites of inci- 
dental employment of vess&lB belonging both to the 
mercantile and military marines. 
--."But, is the annual application of £1,040,000, 
and the employment of 65 or even 1Q0,000 tons of 
shipping, coosidering the magnitude of the object, 
beyond the ability of this country 7 Is there a pat- 
riot, looking forward to its domestic quiet, its happi- 
ness and its glory, that wOQid not cheerfully con- 
tribute his proportion of the burthen to accomplish 
a purpose so great and so humane ? During the 
general continuance of the African slave trade, 
hundreds of thousands of slaves have been, in a 
single year, imported into the several countries 
whose laws authorized their admission. Notwith- 
MandiRg the vigilance of the powers now endued 
to suppress the olave trade, I have received ioiof- 
mation, that in a single year, in the single island <>{ 
Cuba, slaves equal m amount to one baji of the 
above number of 53,000 have been illicitly intro- 
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duced. Is it poMible that those who are concerned 
ID an infamous traffic, can eff^t more than the States 
of this Union, if they -were Berioosly to engage in 
tbe good work 7 Is it credible — is it not a libel upon 
human ntfture to suppose, that the triumphs of iniud 
Vid violence snd iniquity, can surpara those of vir- 
tue and benevolence and humanity ?" , 

"Further, by the annual withdrawal of 62,000 
persons of colour, there wohM be annual sfnce 
created for an equal number of the white race. The 
period, therefore, of duplication of the whites, by 
the laws which govern population, would'be accele- 
rated." 

The friends of colonization urge the scheme on 
other grounds, many of which are entitled to atten- 
tion. 

They allege that, notwithstanding the severe 
enactments against the slave-trade, it ii continued 
to a great extent, and that nothing can effectually 
suppress it but the establishment of colonies along 
the coas^ This statement has not been, so &r «s> 
we are informed, assailed. The extent of the inhu- 
man traffic is conceded; and the usefulness of the 
colony in discouraging it has been fully attested. 

It is urged also, that the influence of colonies 
along the African coast upon the savage nations can- 
not but he beneficial. The settlers will introduce 
to tbe benighted negro fhe light of Christianity and 
civilization, and rescue them from the moral dark- 
ness and physical wretchedness in which that con- 
tinent has, since the creation of tbe world, been 
buried. The settlements, it is supposed, will be 
missionary stations from which Christian ministers 
may operate upon the African; while the trade 
already commenced between the natives and the 
settlers, and the more intimate and amicable inter- 
course which, ^ould the colonies prosper, will take 
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place hereafter, will tend greatly to impart to the 
o^jroes the adrantages of civilizatton. Mr. Clay 
thus eloquently refers to thia.consequeace of ctrili* 
sation. "There is a moral fitoess in the idea «f 
returning to Africa her children, whose ancefltors 
have been torn from her by the ruthless hand of 
fraud and violence. Transphinted in a foreien land, 
they will carry back to their native soil the rich 
fruits of religion, civilization, law and liberty. 
May it not be one of the great designs of the Ruler 
of the Universe, [whose ways are ^ten inscrutable 
by abort sighted mortals,) thus to tranrform an ori- 
gin^ crimg into a signal blessing to that moat un- 
fortunate portion of the Globe." 

The commercial advantages to be derived from 
the colonization of Africa liave also-been urged by 
its Friends as a cogent argument in favour of the 
scheme. The commerce already created is said to 
be valuable; and should the expectations of ^e 
friends of colonization be realized and large civilized 
/Aid wealthy nations be raised up on th4 Western 
Coast of Africa, the commercial advantages to this 
country would, it is thought, be incalculably valu- ' 
able. 

The advance of the Sotiety has perhaps been as 
rapid as those acquainted with the difficulties of 
colonization could have expected. The settlement 
comprises more than three thousand souls. The in- 
habitants are temperate, and moral, Imt addicted to 
barter, and indisposed to agricultural labour. Many 
of the colonists have realized fortunes; but, in con- 
sequence of the neglect of agriculture, the settle- 
ment does not wear an air of permanence and com- 
fort Several large tracts havebeen added to the 
territory of the cokm;; and new and succeMful set- 
tlements have been made. The scheme has beea 
extensively discussed in the pemdieals of the coun- 
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try, and a decided feeliDg has been manifested in 
many aectiona of the Uoion in its bvour. Several 
of the State Legislatures have extended direct pe- 
cuniary aid to promote the cause; and a number of 
the most able and ipfluential men in the country . 
continue to advocate colonization with tumour and 
confidence. 

The project is not however without its opponents. 
Within a iew years past this opposition has increas' 
ed both in extent and ardour, and is still maintained 
with a vi^r •bich endangers (he efficiency and 
Buccess of the scheme of colonization. So huge a 
scheme of benevolence, requiring immense re- 
sources, and relying almost -exclusively upon indi- 
vidual benevolence, is not, however meritorious, 
prepared to sustain a vigaroos- and bitter opposition. 
Those who argue on the side of selfishness are gene- 
rally considered cogent and persuasive reasoners; 
and when argument unites with interest and avarice 
to withhold the hand of charity, the sense of duty 
is Bsldom strong enough to extend iL The frieninr. 
of colonization continue, however, to urge it with 
spirit^ its coUectianH are large; and should it sur- 
vive- the present opposition, it will perhaps come, 
strengthened and stabilitated, from the triiil. 

The opponents of colonization may be divided 
into two claBses. The first is composed of the . 
fifiends of immediate abolition. They oppose colo- 
nization, as unjust to the negro, who is, they urge, 
a native of this country and entitled by the law of 
nature to immediate and unconditional emancipation, 
and to a full participation in the rights of the whites, 
without expatriation. The other class of anti-colo- 
nizatioHste are those, who regard all interference 
with the aubject of slavery as calculated to endan-< 
ger the prosperity, and disturb the tranquillity of the 
citiaens of Uie South, 
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The abolitionists hxre succeeded in detaching 
many excited retiglonists from the cause of coloniza- 
tion, and also in raising on the part of the free 
coloured people a strong and almost universal pre- 
judice against the African settlement The conse- 
quence is, that the yiews of the Society have been 
necessarily limited principally to the colonization 
of emancipated slaves. 

Many objections are made against the scheme of 
African colonization, which we have not space to 
present Among others, the insalubrity of the cli- 
mate, the difficulties of colonization, fte great length 
of time required to prepare the colony for the re- 
ception of any considerable number of emigrants, 
and the indisposition of the colonists to agricultural 
labour, which can alone furnish means for the sup- 
port of a large population. Many of these obsta- 
cles mieht be obviated, but the question of the 
practicability of colonization would still remain un- 
determined. Having given the views of Mr. Clay 
in support of the scheme, we will extract those of 
Professor Dew, on the opposite side of the question. 
Professor Dew's arguments are intended for the 
' State of Virginia, but are equally applicable to any 
of the Southern States. 

" We take it for granted, that the right of the 
owner to his slave Is to be respected, and, conse- 
quently, that he is not required to emancipate him, 
unless his full value is paid by the State. Let us, then 
keeping this in view, proceed to a yer^ simple cal- 
culation of the expense of emancipation and depor- 
tation in Virginia. The slaves, by the last census 
{lS30) amounted, within a small fraction, to four 
hundred and seventy thousand^ the average value 
of each one of these is two hundred dollars, con- 
sequently, the whole aggregate value of the slave 
population in Virginia in 1830, was liinety-four 
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miUioQ doUjira; and allowing for the increase since, 
we cannot err far in putting the present value at 
one hundred million dollars. The assessed value of 
all the houses and lands In the Stale amounts to 
two hundred and six million dollars, and these con- 
stitute the material items in the wealth of the Sute, 
the whole personal property besides bearing but a 
very small proportion to the value of daves, lands^ 
and houses. Now, do not these very simple statis- 
tics speak volumes upon this subject ? It is gravely 
recommended to the State of Virginia to give up a 
species of properly which constitutes nearly one 
third of the wealth of the whole State, and almost 
one half of that of Lower Virginia, and with the 
remaining two thirds to encounter the additional 
enormous expen^ of transportation and colonization 
on the Coaat of Africa. But the loss of one hun- 
dred million dollars of property is scarcely the half 
of what Virginia would lose, if the immutable laws 
of nature could suffer (as fortunately they cannot) 
this tremendous scheme of colonization to be car- 
ried into full effect Is it not population which 
makes our lauds and houses, valuable? Why arc tots 
in Paris and Loadoo worth more than the silver 
dollars which it might take to cover them? Why 
are lands of equal fertility in England and France 
worth more than those of our Northern States, and 
those again worth more than our Southern soils, and 
those in turn worth more than" thie soils of the dis- 
tant West ? Jt ia the presence or absence of popula- 
tioQ, which alone can explain the fact It is, in 
truth, the slave labour in Virginia which gives value 
to her soil, and her habitations; take away this, and 
you pull down the atlas that upholds the whole 
system; eject from the State the whole slave popu- 
lation, and we risk nothing in the prediction that on 
the day ii^whlch it shall be accomplished, the worn 
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wil> of Vii^nit will not bear the paltry price of 
the goverameBt lands in the West, and the Old 
DomiDion will be a < waste howling wilderness;'— 
* the grass shall be seen growing in the streets, and 
the foxes peeping from their holes.' 

" But the~ ikvourers of this s^eme say they 60 not 
contend for the sudden emancipation and deporta- 
tion of the whole black population; they would 
send off only the increase, and thereby keep down 
the population to its present amount, while the 
whites, increasing at their usual rate, would finally 
become relatively so numerous as to render the pre- 
sence of the blacks among us for ever afterwards 
entirely harmless. This scheme which at lirst to 
the unreflecting seems plausible, and much less wild 
than the project of sending off the whole, is neverthe- 
less impracticable and Tiaionary, as we think a few 
remarks will prove.' It is computed that the an- 
nual increase of the slaves and free coloured popu- 
lation of Virginia is about slit thousand. iJet us 
first, then, moke a calculation of the expense of 
purchase and transportation. At two hundred dollars 
each, the six thousand will amount invalue to one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars. At thirty dollars 
each for transportation, which we shall soon see is t*o 
little, we have the whole expense of purchase and 
transportation one million three hundred and 
eighty thousand dollara, an expense to be annually 
incurred by Virginia to keep down her hlack popu- 
lation to its present amount And let us ask, is 
there any one who can seriously argue that Virginia 
can incur such an annual expense as this for the 
next twenty-five or fifty years, until the whites have 
multiplied so greatly upon the blacks, as in the 
opinion of the alarmists, for ever to quiet the fears 
of the community? Vain and delusive hope, if any 
were ever wild enough to entertain itl Poor old 
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Vir^nia! the leader of the poverty stricken team, 
which has been for years so lieavtily dragging 
along under the intolerable burthen of tfie Federal 
Government, must inevitably be crushed whenever 
this new weight is imposed on her, in comparison 
with which federal exactions, are light and mild. 
We should as soon expect the chamois, the hardy 
rover over Alpine regions, by his unassisted 
strength to hurl down the snowy mantle which for 
•ges has elothed the lofty summit of Mount Bianc, 
as thaC Virginia will be ever able by her own re- 
sources, to purchase and colonize on the Coast of 
Africa six thousand slaves for any number of years 
in succession." 

" We have already shown that the first operation 
of the plan, if slave property were rigidly respect- 
ed, and never taken without full compensation, 
would be to put a stop to the efflux from the State 
through other channels; but this wonld not be the 
only effect Government, entering into the market 
with individuals, would elevate the price of slaves 
beyond their natural value, and consequently the 
raising of them would become an object of primary 
Importance throughout the whole State. :We can 
readily imagine that the price of slaves mi^t be- 
come so great, that each master would do all in his 
power to encourage marriage among them— would 
allow the females entire exception from labour, that 
they might the better breed and Hurae — and would 
SO completely concentrate his efforts upon this ob- 
ject as to neglect other schemes, and less productive 
sources of wealth. Under these circumstances, the 
prolific African might no doubt be stimulated to 
press hard upon one of the limits above stated, 
doubling in numbers, In fifteen years; and such' is 
the tendency which <tur abolition schemes, if seri- 
ously engaged in, wi]l most undoubtedly produce. 
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% They wHl be certain to Btiniulate the procreative 
'*= powers of the very race which they are aiming to 
^ diminiah; they, will enlarge and invigorate the very 
F? moaster which they are endeavouring to stifle, and 
i St realize the beaiitiful but melancholy ia hie of Sisyphus, 
^ by an eternal renovation of hope and disappoint- 
^ ment If it were possible for Virginia to purchase 
H^> and send ofi" annually for the next twenty-five or fifty 
^ years 12,000 slaves, we should have very little hesi- 
i( tation in afiirming, that the number of slaves in 
iS' Virginia would not be at all lessened by the opera- 
,FS tion, and at the conclusion of the period such habits 
would he generated among our blacks, that for a 
^ long time after the cessation of the drain, popula- 
P^ tioD might advance so rapidly, as to produce among 
^ lis, all the calamities and miseries of an overcrowd* 
if* ed people." 

^ " &ut, say some, if Virginia cannot accomplish 

^ this work, let ua call upon the general Government 

rs for aid — let Hercules be requested to put his ahoul- 

''t der to the wheels, and roll us through this formida- 

7 ble quagtnire of our difficulties. Delusive pros- 

^ pect! corrupting scheme! We will throw all 

constitutional diBcuI^es out of view, and ask if 

) the Federal Goveniment can be requested to under- 

' take the expense for Virginia, without encountering 

it for the whole slave holding population? Ara 

then, whence can he drawn the funds to purchase 

more than a,000,000, of slaves, worth at the lowest 

calcalation 4400,000,000? or if the increase alone be 

sent offfCan Congress undertake,annua)ly to purchase 

at least 60,000 slaves at an ejpense'of ^18,000,000, 

and deport and colonize them at an expense of 

twelve or jif\een millions moi«? But the fabled 

hydra would be more than realized in this project 

Weh&ve no doubt that, if the United Statesm good 

fiuA should enter into the slave markets of the 
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country^ determined to purchase up the whole an- 
nual increase of our slaves, so unwise a project, 1^ 
its artificial demand would immediately produce a 
rise in this property throughout the whole Southera 
country, of at least thuty-three and. a third per 
cent; it would stimulate and iavigorate the spring 
of black population, which, by its tremendous action, 
would set at naught the puny efforts of man, and, 
like the Grecian matron, unweave in the ni^t 
what had been woven in the day. We might well 
calculate ufton an annual increase of at least fouV 
and a half per cent upon our two millions of slaves, 
if ever the United States should create the artificial 
demand which we have just spoken of; and then, in- 
stead of an increase of 60,000, there will be 90,000, 
bearing the average price of ,^300 each, making the 
enormous annual expense of purchase alone 27 mil- 
lions! and difficulties, too,' on the side of the colony, 
would more than enlarge with the increase of the evil 
at homa Our Colonization Society has been more 
than fifteen years at work; it has purchased, accord- 
ing to its friends, a district of country as congenial 
to the constitution of the black as any in Africa; it 
has, as we have seen, frequently over-supplied the 
Colony with emigrants; and mark the result, for it 
is worthy of all observation — there are now not 
more than 3,000 or 2,500 inhabitants in Liberia; 
and these are alarmed lest the Southampton insur- 
rection, may cause such an emigration as to inundate 
the Colony. When, then, in the lapse of time, can we 
ever expect to build up a colony which can i^ceive 
sixty or ninety thousand slaves per annumP And if 
this should ever arrive, 'what guarantee could be fur- 
nished us that their ports would always be open to our 
emigrants? Would law or compact answer? Oh, no! 
some legislator in the plentitude of his wisdom^ 
might arise, who could easily and truly persuade 
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his countiymea that these annual importations of 
blacks were nuisances, and the laws of God, what- 
ever might be those of men, would justify their 
abatement. And the drama would be wound 
up in this land of promise and expectation, by 
turning the cannoa's mouth against the liberated 
emigrant and deluded philanthropist. The scheme 
of colonizing our blacks on the Coast of Africa, or 
any where else, by the United States, is thus seen 
to be more stupendously absurd than even the Vir- 
ginia project. King Canute the Dane, seated on the 
sea-shore, and ordering the rising flood to recede 
from his royal feet, was not guilty of more vanity 
and presumption than the Government of the 
United States would manifest, in the vain effort of 
removing and colonizing the annual increase of our 
blacks. So far from being able to remove the whole 
annual increase every year, we shall not be enabled 
to send off a number sufficiently great to check 
even the geometrical rate of increase. Our black 
population is now producing sixty thousand per an- 
num, and next year we must add to this sum 
eij^teen hundred, which the increment alone is 
capable of producing, and the year after, the incre- 
ment upon the increment, &c. Now, let us throw 
out of -view for a moment, the idea of grappling 
With .the whole annual increase, and see whether, 
by colonization we can expect to turn this geomet- 
rical increase into an arithmetical one. We will 
then take the annual inci-ease 60,000, as our capital, 
and it., will be necessary to send off the increase 
upon this, 1,800, t» prevent the geAinetrJcal increase 
of the whole black population. I^et us then, for a 
moment, inquire whether the abolitionists can ex- 
pect to realize this petty advantage. 

" Mr. Bacon admits that 1,000 emigrants now 
thrown mto Liberia would ruin it We believe that 
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every reflecting, sober member of the Colonization 
Society, will acknowledge that five hundred kd- 
nually, are fully as many of the colony can now 
receive. We will assume this number, thou|^ no 
doubt greaUy beyond the truth; and we will admit 
further, what we could easily demonstrate to he 
much too liberal a coacession, that the capacity of 
the Colony for the reception of emigrants, may be 
made to enlarge in a geometrical ratio,, equal to that 
of the rate of increase of the blacks in the United 
Stales. Now with these very liberal concessions on 
our part, let us examine into the effect of the Colo- 
nization scheme. At the end of the first year, we 
shall have for the amount of the 60,000, increasing 
at the rate of thr&e and a-half per cent, 61,800j and 
subtracting 500 we shall begin the second year with 
the number of 61,^00, which, increasing at the rate 
of three and a-half per centum, gives 63,139 for the 
amount at the end of the second year. Proceeding 
thus, we obtain, at the end of twenty-five years, for 
the amount of the 60,000, 101,208. The number 
taken away, that is the sum of 50O-t-500Xl,OO3+ 
500X 1,003* &c. will be 18,197. Itjs thus seen 
that, in spite of the efforts of the Colonization 
scheme, the bare annual increase of our slaves, will 
produce 41,208 more than can be sent off; which 
number of course must be added to the capital #f 
60,000; and long, very long, before the Colony in 
Africa, upon our system of calculation ever could 
receive the increase upon this accumulating capital-, 
its capacity as a recipient would be checkea by the 
limitation of territory and the rapid filling up of 
the popubtion, both by emigration and natural in- 
crease. And thus by a simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion, we may be convinced that the effort to check 
even the geometrical rate of increase, by sending 
off the increment upon the annual increase of our 
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slaves, ia ^TOafly more than we can accomplish, and 
must inevitably terminate in disappointment— mora 
than realizing the fable ef the frog and the ox — for 
in Xhia case we should have the frog swelling, not 
for the purpose of rivalling the ox tn size, but to 
meallova Attn down 'horns and all ! 
• " Seeing,' then, that the effort to send away the in- 
crease on even the present increase of our slaves, 
must be vain and fruitless — how stupendously ab- 
surd mttst be the project, proposing to send off tht 
whole increase, so as to keep down the negro popu- 
lation at its present amount! There are some things 
which man arrayed in all his " brief authority" — 
cannot accomplish, and this is one of them. Colo- 
nizatiod schemers, big and busy in the management 
of all their Httle machinery and gravely proposing 
it as an engine, by which otir black population may 
be sent to the now uncongenial home of their ances- 
tors, across an ocean of thousands of miles in 
width, but too strongly reminds us of the vain man, 
who, in all the pomp and circumstance of power, 
ordered his se?vite attendants 'to stop the rise of 
ocean's tide by carrying off ita accumulating waters, 
flmigratioo has rarely checked the increase of popu- 
lation, by directly lessening its number — it can only 
doit hy the abstraction'or capital and by paralyz- 
ing the Sfn-ing of population, — and then it blights and 
withers the prosperity of the land. ' The population 
of Europe has not been thinned by emigration to 
the New World — the province of Andalusia in 
Spaing which sent out the greatest number of emi- 
grants to the Islands and to Mexico and Peru, has 
been precisely the district in Spain Which has in- 
creased' its population most rapidly. Ireland now 
sends forth a greater number of emigrants than any 
other coontty in the world, and yet the population • 

IS -. 
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of Irebnd U cow increasing £wt«r ihta any oOkor 
populattoa of £urope!" 

The scheme of colouizatioa hts been popular In 
this countr^, and is still clupg to with partial fond- 
ness. Those who are prejudiced ajtaisat domestic 
slavery and arerae to tlK pivsence m^ a negro popu- 
ladon in the countrj, and who regard jhe mad pro- 
ject of emancipation in' its proper lig^t, vieyr the 
plan of colonization as the only remedy ibr what 
tbey consider a national evil. They are perhaps 
correct in r^arding it as the best plan w4iich has * 
been suggested: but whether the object desired — the 
removal of the negro race from this country — be 
within the scope of any justifiable exertion of hu- 
man eneroy, remains to be determined. Many of 
the objections urged against coloniadion might be 
obviated. There is no necessity for adhering to 
the present experiment if a bett^ can be suggested. 
If the object desired can be better, easier, or sooner 
attained by colonization elsewhere, than in Africa; 
if a healthier or cheaper site can be selected, there 
is no reason iriiy Liberia should not be abandoned. 
It is unfair to argue against the scheme, from the 
errors and misfortunes of the present colony — 
errors and misfortunes hom wlrich another coloi^ 
might be exempt Th^t eolonization is practicable, 
every page of history demonstrates. Our own ez' 
istence answers alt objections on that score. The 
success of the English at New South Wales, and in 
all sections of the habitable world, proves that lai^ 
and flourishing colonies, sufficient for the bases o( 
future empires, may, even by a moderate exertion 
of the energies of a commercial nation, be estab- 
lished. But the queiition of the practicability of 
removir^ the negro race, or its increase, trora this 
country, remains to be settled. The great obsta- 
cles alleged, ^ose which no change of the plan 
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eoul* obrate, ami *riliiih ippar apps^n^ fonni<K 
able »re, briefly, as follows: 

1. Tlie expense of the Bcheme. - To parchase and 
tran^rort 60,000 slares anftually (and the increaoe 
is now more than that Qumber) would cost, it is 
Supposed, #e5,W0,000. - How is this to be liaised? 
Private beaeTotence cannot, even attempt it. TTie 
riave-holding States will not undertake it, for it is 
not only beyond thwr power, but would, if at- 
tempted, utterly ruin them. Shall the General 
Oovernment undertake it? The Constitution will 
not sanction it. If it would, or if it coald be 
chan^, where or how coQid that sum be raised? 
A direct tax wonLd not be bome. If raised by 
duties on imports, the burthen would &I) upon the 
South and a double ruin be Uius visited upon that 
hapless and persecuted section of our country. The 
sale of public lands would -in the last resort be look' 
ed to; and if adequate to the object, would Only be 
an indirect mode of impoverishing the country. 
Oar people possess such elasticity and witerprize, 
that they can bear what would crush any other: bwt 
could they, without the worst afflictions, endure the 
loss of the labouring population of the South, and' 
pay for that loss at the rate of upwards of S5 mR- 
Hon dollars per annum, for an indefinite period? 

X. The second obstacle is the difficulties attend- 
ant on colonization under the most favourable eir- 
cumstances} the fearful expense of nursing an In- 
fant colony into vigor; .and the very great time that 
must elapse before it can have attained sufficient 
maturity to bear an annual access of 60,000 to its 
numbers. 

3. The habits of the negro render it doabtftl, 
whetjier a successful' colony of that race can ever, 
under the most auspicious circumstanees, b&efffeet- 
vi. They %oili Ttot Work without eompubum; and 
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cokmizfttioD requires severe and eoatinued toil- If 
the negro, when left to himself, can be induced 
to labour, or withheld from relapBmg into barbar- 
Um — it remains to bo proven. No such- case has yet 
' occurred. 

-, 4. Will the South consent to reliaquinh her slaves? 
'WiU'she consent to contribute her own money to 
buy her own property? Is she convinced, or can 
■he be persuaded to believe, that her lands can be 
cultivated without negro labour? or could she con- 
sent to relinquish that labour without seeing her 
rich soil relapse into a wilderness? 

5. The great difficulty, however, appears to be^ 
the. tendency of the natural tnereBse to swell with 
the increase of the deportation. The law of po- 
pulation, by which the chasm left in a country by 
emigration is filled up by the increased activity of 
procreation, appears to be generally conceded, and 
is beyond the reach pf philosophers and legislators. 
llBleas the position assumed by the anti-col oniza- 
tionista on this point can be refuted, apprehensions 
may be rationally entertained that the effort made 
to remove the slave population will -only tax and 
enfeeble the country, without advancing one st^ 
towards the result desired. 

Whatever may be the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of colonization, recent events have made the 
South indisposed to the at^itation of emancipation 
in any of its shapes. At present the South i? satis- 
fied with her domestic institutions, and seeks no 
change. In wswer to the coldnizationista of the 
Nor£, slie bids them proceed in their work, cola> 
nize their own free blacks, the most degraded, dan- 
gerous, and unhappy population in our country-^ 
and when that is effected, it will be time to decide 
oa the proposal of emancipating and deporting the 
•laves of the South. If it be urged that the free 
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Macka have > right to choon for themselTW, and 
decline emigration, it may be answered, that, if the 
■lave has a right to freedom, he may deniand it 
ancODditionally, and would be equaUy averse to 
leaving his native land. Unleas the scheme of colo- 
nization can f^er-advaDtagss aofficieat to invite emi- 
gration, it must be abandoned, or sustained by coer- 
cive transportation, and in reference to the adoptioil 
^ Aich Mautanm, ihe different seetiohB of our eofw 
try M« aituaCed alike. If the deportMhnt of the 
blacks be expedient, practicable, and proper, let the 
North m> apprfffe it by the eolenmitioA ef their 
Uaahs-->uKl the South will be then better enaMed 
to detenoine upos the scheme. 

We eanliat, howerer, dismiss Una aubjeet, witlibttl 
doing juatice to Hit motives and feriings of thc^ foand- 
ws ud frienda «f colonization. The Rheme ttat 
eonfieived in an anxious and eftlarged spirit of pn- 
triotism. Its ofcjeots- ai* sMh as appeal, with irre* 
sittible £>ree«to the tieatt of every American, Chris- 
tiaa, and-philaediropist. Ita friends have manifested 
in its support a zeal, liberality, and disinterestedhesa 
which cannot be suffieiently praised. That such l 
seheme ahcxrld have received, from the voluntary 
oontribotiooK of iiktividEials, a sufficient sum to ad- 
Tancc it to its pt«t«ent stage, in a fact honourable td 
the Amerioan people; koS those who have yielded 
the colony, in this country, their disinterested sup* 
port — those who have, on the pesUlenfial shores, of 
Africa, fatieii victims to the caus6 — merit the gratf- 
tude and veneration of every friend of horhanity. 
Time must dete/mine the suettess of theff e^rtt; 
but of their |o*ticey purity^ and pa1rioti»m, flife white 
man atad the riave, the Nordi and Soiith, America 
and Africa, will un^Wto bear grateful testimony. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Abolition qf Slavery in the United State*. Ob^ 
jects and designs qf the Molitionists. 



Wa will now cODsider the & 
tioD — a scheme which, but a few yean since, fouod 
' our country united, tranquil and happy, and which, 
in that brief period, has planted in her bosom dis- 
trust, jealousy, rage and terror — which has endan- 
gered the industry of the North, the security of life 
in the South, and has shaken to its very centre the 
Government of our common country. 

The object of those who have espoused the cause 
of the slave is averred to be emancipation. They 
pronounce his bondage a sia against heaven, and 
claim the freedom of every nesro id the country- 
young and old, male and jemiile, ignorant and edu- 
cated. Universal and sweeping emancipation is the 
object of their efforts; and they express theit d»- 
termination never to remit their exertions until the 
two millions of slaves in the South, are released 
from all reatiaijit, 

• This emancipation is claimed immedialehf. 
They will not submit to any gradual measures tor 
the attainment of their wi^es. The word is to be 
spoken by these necromancers in philanthropy, and 
the chains of the 2,250,000 slaves are to be shiver- 
ed, as by one blow. The negro is to be instantx- 
oeously releasedj and turned forth, without the '16- 
telligeoce to direct his conduct, the habits of self 
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restraint to witbbcM him from the bnital' gruific*' 
^on of animal pasatoas, of even the meaoa of aav- 
ing himself from .stiTvatioa. Whea naked, what 
wilt be the consequences of bo mad and. precipitate 
a morement, they inform mi that consequences do 
not enter into their caloulatioiui— slavery is a sin, of 
which the slave-holder should repent, not gradually, 
but at once—the co&sequeoceR of his repentance 
rest with Provideoce. " That we may not misrepr»- 
sent liieir views -oa-this important point, we give 
the following extract from one of the publications 
of the Am^ican Aoti-Slaveiy Society. 

^^ The safety of th€ remedy, 
'Oh, but immediate emancipation would, be un- 
safe, — the slave would butcher' his master and fill 
the land witJi rapine. and murder.' 

Suppose, said Mr. S. the intelligence stiould 
reach this city to-day thtit the slaves had risen in 
insuirectiOH and were scattering dismay and death 
through the South. Would twt iht veriest child 
know the cause? ' Thby abb piobtinc po» tbeib 
pbeedom' would be the iiniversal cry. Give the 
slave his freedoiji, then; will he fight becuise you 
give it to him? First, he fights because he is robbed 
of liberty, and, when it is restored, he fights hecmise 
he's got it" 

The following is from the Anti-Slavei^ Re- 
porter: — ''Gradual Abolition, an indefinite term, 
but which is understood to imply the draining away 
drop by drop of the great ocean of wrongSj-^piuck- 
ingofi^at tOng intervals some straggling branches 
of the moral Upas — holding out to unborn gene- 
rations the shadow of a hope which the present 
may never feel, — gradually ceasing to do evil; 
gradually refraining from robbery, lust and murder: 
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— ia brie^ obeyins s slnfi-dcMed sod erbntaal 
policy rkther tbao ute ooBamaodii of God." 

The imatedute emancipilioB, tbaft oiaimed tot 
the bUclu, ia required to iw naeoBditional. They 
admit no reatruDt upon the neiro. He is to Mt 
turned loose at once. No barrier, no boad, bo 
Obeck^— nothing to guard the negroes' from theif 
own improvidenea and pawiotn, nothing to protect 
the master or his wife and daughters froin tlie seiVvgiS 
passions, the lust, reYange and craelty of the brntu 
and unchained slave. The abolitionists have no 
doubt read of the Boman Seoatora who opened their* 
gates to Uie Gauls, and received theai in state, ex- 
pecting to subdue their fierce passions into awe 'and 
geotleneae; they hare perhaps heard also of the fana- 
tic, who, in the conBdence- of religious insamty, 
caused himself to be exposed to liona. They hare, 
however, it seems, forgotten that the Romans were 
slau^itered and their eity burned; and that the poor 
bigot was devoured without scruple by the hungry- 
lions. They would, with the 3»me confidence and 
die same wisdom, unloose the ignorant negro upon 
the &ir and gentle ones of the South, and, stand- 
ing at a safe diatanee, would watch the result of 
the fearful ejcperiment! 

The following is another extract from the publi- 
cation quoted above. 

" TSirning, loose. 

'But would you turn the. slave loose?' X<oose! 
What does the objector meanf Turn the slave 
loose I No, We turn-freemen loose. Wedoatwv- 
ehain the tiger, but we strike off his chain, and by 
ttiat act make him a lamb, and then turn him loose." 

Such is the. childish and svretched device by 
which the abolitioniBta evade an objection so start- 
ling, so awful, so full of calamity to the raee, that 
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it wouM sliake a fiend from his purpose, an^ visit his 
bosom witti the strugglings of remorse and com- 
passion. The aiiolrtioDist^ however, when toW tlwt 
he is abolit to deluge bis native land with, blood, 
feccives the warning wilh a quibble, and turns tran- 
quilly.to his work of horror. 

The emancipation, thus urged, is expected to lie 
attained without compensation to the majiter. It is 
of no consequence that not merely individuals, but 
States, would be thus beggared; that those gentle 
lieings, who have been nurtured with all the srfi- 
citude of affection, and treated with the homage of 
Southern chivalry — that those fair creatures, whose 
guardians 

Would not pormit the tvindaof.HeKieii 
Vjgit tbeir cheeks loo roaghlj, — s 

thus fostered, are, by Northern philanthropists to be 
plunged into the most sordid poverty, and, as they 
are inferior to the blacks in capacity for toll, to be 
degraded beneath tho^ who have heretofore minis- 
tered to their wants. The slave-holder, says the 
abolitionist, is a "robber," a "feion,"^a "man- 
steal^*," Sic, and has no right to expect that, wheti 
deprived of his victim, he will be paid for his past 
crimes in the shape of compensation or ransom! 
The fanatics are marvellously philanthropic: ttiey 
would beggar and ruin the citizens of the South to 
reidize their childish abstractions; but have not yet 
att^tied that point of delusion whichwould prompt 
theoi to bear a share of the burthen. Men can 
a£lord to be charitable, who give aw^y the property 
of others; -and none urge self-denial «) ardently as 
tiiose who are not called upon to participate in the 
flsetifice. The abolitionists, in advocating emanci- 
pation without compensation, do not forget, but do 
not re^rd, the tact, diat the slaves have &llen into 
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tbe )und» oi tlieir prewnt owners^as property, 
that the kws of the Soutbeni States, the hwt of 
the OeoenJ GovernmeDt, aod even the laws of the 
Northern States, regard them and respect them, «v 
prnperljf. Tb«e £kcta are wholly immaterial to 
the abolitianista. The obligation tif justice, tbe 
■aoction of the lawr, the rights of bomanity, are 
auiijectg of et^ual indifierence to those who are"pre- 

Cred to stride over the graves (^ millions of their 
Bthren, over the ruins of their Oovemniant «[id 
country, te the consttnimatioa of their visiomry 
ind peHloua schemes. 

But 1^ abolitionists do .not pause ak emane^n- 
tion. Their demands go further. They require 
for tiie slave, not merely Bis freedom, but an elevation 
to all the political privilegea of his master. It may- 
be observed that the abolition party is constituted 
mostly of men, who are opposed to an extension of 
the political powers of the whites, to universal suf- 
frage, and tQ that policy which contemplates .poiitI> 
cal equality; they have generally been found op- ' 
posed to wbiit are considered the, liberal doctrines 
and measures of this country, and are, in some eases, 
the remains of those who opposed the American 
revolution: yet, when tbe blacks are interested, 
their fears of popular power vanish; the ignorance 
of the blacks, their incapacity, their want of politi- 
cal or moral principles constitute no objections to 
their political elevation. This disposition, it will 
be seen, is manifested throughout, by theabolitioo- 
ists. They have, from some strange perversion of 
nature, acquired an affection for Uke black which 
has blunted their sensibilities for their own race; 
and, in ca^e of opposing interests, they uniformly 
espoiiae the cause of thenegro against the white man. 
In claiming, for tlie blacks of theSoath, political 
equality with tb« whites, they of couree iadtnle Uw 
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rigfatofsnnuigaaddiaciplinuigtbeinBelTes. Theoe- 
gEoee m isht, therefore,! mm ed lately fifter the ceusuna- 
mstionofthe abelitionist's desigoB, meet and make ar- 
nuigementa for the military execution of the whites. 
With the sanction of the law> with, arms, ammuot-; 
tion, discipline, and savage ferocity, Ihe^ would pro- 
bably outdo the bonrors of SL Domingo. But what 
is that to the pious abolitionists? 

The Ti^t c^ stiffrage, and the right to hold office, 
are of course included in the benevolent Bcheme <^ 
the fanatics. The lirst Jrnils of abolition would bQ 
the extensive emigration of the whites. The blacks 
would be thus rendered a majority^ and going to 
the polls with their prejudice against the rival race, 
(a prejudice which no power under Heaven has re- 
moved, or can remove, in any country) the wb(^ 
civil and military power would iall into their handfl. 
Of the extent of their qualificfttions for the safe ex- 
ercise of this power, it Is unnecessary to speak; but 
with this mass of ignonmce, prejudice and savage 
passioD in the high places of the Southern Govern- 
ments, what would become of the whites? The ^jo- 
Utionists neither know nor care. Nor is the Korth 
wholly uninterested in thjs' view of the case. A 
number of the States of our republic would become 
D^ro communities; they would send black repre- 
sentatives into Congress; and as th«y would, pro- 
bably, by their close union against the whitn, sttain 
great power, they might ,^ve us alilack President 
« To this COMPLEXION must we come at last!" 

Should the reader be inCTedulous on the points 
referred to, should he consider it impossible thit hu- 
man delusion, even under the Anpulses of a heady 
ianaticism, can rush into absurdities so gross, and 
dieguBting, we will, to determine his doubts, reier 
him to the oi^db of the party, to the declaradcHia 
of their conventions, to the resolutioas of their 
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meedDgs, to the articles of their Conatttations, and 
to the Ireely expressed sentiments of the advocates 
and supporters of the abolition scheme. 

Another object has been extensively attributed to 
them. We refer to the sexual amalgamation of the 
two races. We are unwilling to press this chaj^. 
The design, hap, without a doubt, been freely avow- 
ed by some individuals among the abolitionists, and 
tacitly countenaaced by many more. It is well 
known, diat in New York the prominent and 
wealthy advocates of abolition have given dinners, 
and other parties, at which the sexes, and races were 
■bidtoiwly mingled. It is well known, that the 
social habits of many encourage the most intimate, 
' equal, and familiar intercourse between the two 
colours of different sexes. It is well known, that 
matrimonial connexions of the unnatural character 
referred to, have not been discouraged; and that, 
though the abolitidnietB have been trequently and 
forcibly charged with the design of encouraging 
such connexions, their denials have been but Tate, 
faint, and partial.* Prom all these facts it is diffi- 
cult to escape the belief that the abolitionists, if not 
decidedly and actively favourable to amalgamation, 
are by no means opposed to it 

' " Let it be the glory of onr son unt DiuaHnaa," Baja 
one of the Teports of Aaii-SlBTery Sopietj, "to bave been 
edaeated in Seminariei (Hiich were open to worthj appli- 
eanlB, tailhoul ngard to complexion." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



Character of Prominent ^hoHtUmiMs — GtniBon, 
Tappan, Thoatpmn, Stc^-General character of 
the party. 

BvT a few y&oB have ekpsed aitiee th6 eom< 
mencement of the abolitioa movement. It ori^- 
nated in a few heated and dirturbed minds, and vroB 
urged io the fawe of every obstacle. Wm. lAoyA 
GarriBon, Lundy, and some others, who conceived 
themselves the ebosen insbumeitts of accompliab- 
tDg abolition, procladmed their peeuliar doetrinet 
with an ardour, which, if it did not exehe requeet, 
at least attracted attention. -GarriiKm, -the meat 
titlented and rabid of Uie oofps, so«n became noto- 
rious. In ^e fury of his eeal he did not scruple 
to borrow the aid Of fiction; and, M tiitteS, indulged 
his talent for inveetiv«, at the expense of trilth, and 
of the character of respectable citizens. The diffi- 
euhies into which Oiis unfortunate propensity 
plunged him, only excited his ardour anew. The 
stJ'ict confinement and low diet to which the \r- 
reverend administrators of the law consigned hhn, 
did not allay the violence of his zeal. He regu'ded 
his-misfortune as a partial martyrdom. It certain- 
ly had one advantage— it lifted htm to an elevatio« 
which, like tiiat of the pillOry, rendered' him the ' 
obeerred sf all obBsrver& He renewed his debun- 
ciations with spirit He raved, and the world la^<h-> 
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ed ; but in the end he proved that, bo rickethr and un- 
stable a thins is the world, even the eflorts of a 
madman can disturb it He gained diaciplea — what 
fauatic ever raved without converts? — and soon be- 
came an object of attention to the crack-brained 
enthuaiasts and antiquated Udies of the n'hole land. 
The Colonization Society had, fay agitating the sub- 
ject, prepared the country for the coming of thia 
second Peterthe Hermit; and the cruaade preached 
by him against the institutions of the South, found 
supporters and advocates. At length, he enlisted a 
SuMcient force in behalf of abolition, to enable him 
to visit Kngland, and crave foreign influencfe against 
the laws and lives of his fellow countrymen^ Eng- 
land was herself reeling under the potions of 
quacks and enthusiasts, andlent a willing ear to the 
crazed abstractions, wild appeals, and exaggerated 
atatements, of Garrison. He found himself in his 
element. He preached against his country to ap- 
plauding multitudes; he denounced Washington as 
a robber, because a slave-holder; characterized the 

. American Constitution as a guilty and blood-stained 
instrument, because it recognized the domestic laws 
of the South; and, in short, indulged, to his heart's 
content, in Ibul and frothy invective against all that 
is dear and sacred to Americans. Having suffi- 
dently blackened his country abroad, he returned 
to renew his treasonable efforts at home. He was 

■ received by the fanatics with rapture; and the work 
was resumed with fresh ardour. The efforts oi 
these conspirators, at their midnight meetings, 
where the bubbling cauldron of abolition was filled 
with its pestilential materials, and the fire beneath 
l^udled fay the breath of the fanaties, has oft^i re- 
minded ua of the witch scene In jMacbetfa. Their 
chorus is peculiarly in character, fiw the a 
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"Bbct t^ritt and wMte, 

Red ipirits md srafi 
SRwle, mingle, /mngU, 

Yoa that mingle maj." 

Ft requires no excited imagination tb conceive 
them gathered in their, secret councils, where, at 
first, a few half-crazed enthusiasts; with a bevy of 
female fanatics, met to hatch and prepare this pre- 
cious scheme. In such a conclave, assembled for 
such a purpose, the incantation of the scene referred 
to, would haye been wholly appropriate. 



lire burn and oauub 
In these scenes we may suppose that Garrison, 
gloomy,- wild, and malignant, was the ruling spirit' 
His religious madness, his vehement cant and vio- 
lence of spirit naturally gained for him the mastery 
in their councils. Whatever may be the character 
of bis coadjutors, Gaa-ison has, in his whole career, 
betrayed the worst purposes allied' to the worst 
passions. His writings have been blackened with 
the vilest slanders, and the most vindictive abuse. 
Indeed, so vehement, rancorous and fiend-like have 
been his exhibitions ^f passion against his oppo- 
nents, that most persons have considered, and do 
still consider, him insane. It is a probable and 
certainly a charitable supposition; for if he is ^ he 
considered as strictly accountable for his ravings, he 
must be held in general execration. The following 
extract from bis writings is a specimen of his style, 
and cwlainly affords no evidence of the soundness 
of either his head or his heart He addresses the 
slave-holders. The reader will be reminded of the 
GeIebrated-«ennon of Maw-worm. 
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"Ye crafty calculator*! Ye hard-hearted incor- 
r^ible sinners! Ye ereedy and relentless robbers! 
Ye contemners of justice and mercy ! Ye trembling, 
pitiful, pale-faced usurpers! My soul spurns you 
with unspeakable disgust!" 

The style of Garrison is turgid, but often effec- 
tive. His compositions appear intended to operate 
pnnci|»lly upon the ignorant blacks; and are filled 
with declamation, denunciation and cant In abus- 
ing his opponents, he exhibits a frantic and frontless 
disregard of the decencies of the press. In advo- 
cating his doctrines, he pauses at no difficulty. If 
good men sanction slavery-^they are robbers; if 
the Constitution maintains it — it must be crushed; 
if the Union is an obstacle — it must be overthrown. 
He never writes witiioul^ raviqg; he even reasons 
like a bedlamite; and in his [taper, which has great 
influence over Ihe blacks, he has done much to ex- 
cite a spirit of insubordination and violence. 

Until recently, these outrages were allowed to 
pass unpunished; but the tima has at length arrived 
when a wronged and insulted people will no longer 
permit these madmen to tamper with the peace and 
'Wellare of our country. The citizens «f Boston 
recently took possession of the person of Garrison, 
with a view to summary punishment, and were only 
deterred by compassion, irom bestowing ou hira 
the honorary ointment and robe whidi has, time 
immemorial, been decreed in the £tk8t to traitors. 
He was, however, coipmltted to prison as fl pro- 
tection from the just indignatton of the people, and 
in the morning escaped from the city in disguise. 

Perhaps, after Garrison, the not«^ Arthur Tap- 
pan solicits the ^next [»lace in the roll of the aboli- 
tionitfs. He is a wril known and weaJlhy mer- 
chant of New York, who has become afflueat by 
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the patronage of those whom he !s so eager to ez' 
pose to the horrors of a servile insurrection. He 
is generaUy described as on amiable, weak, well- 
meaaing man, whose limited portion of intellect 
has beCh turned topsy-turvy by religious excite- 
ment He has not sufficient mind to originate, or 
resist, any religious delusion. He is made the dupe 
of every &natic or impostor, who thunders religious 
denundations in his ears. New York appears to 
have been for some years afBicted with a prevailiag 
tendency to fanaticism. Not a fanatic so stupf^ 
but in New York he could find admirers; not an 
impostor so degraded, but in' New York he could 
enlist followers. Nor has this weakness been con- 
fined to the ignorant alone. Gol. Stone's life of 
Matthias, informs us, that the delusion has ascend- 
ed to the very highest ranks of society; aod 
even Matthias found his diipes and victims among 
the intelligent and wealthy merchants qf New 
York. Of this class of fanatics, perhaps the most 
distinguished is the President of A. A. S. Society. 
The able and fearless editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, a print that merits the grati- 
tude of every Southron, for its early, consistent and 
inflexible opposition to the abolitionists, iu an article 
on Fanaticism, holds the following language. '^'" 

"Let our fathers of families— our upright, ho- 
nest educated, thousands be convinced, and act 
while there is yet time for actioni Let them shut 
up tbe doors of their houses, and of their hearts, 
a^inst all fanatics, for all are' evil — all are mad! 
Whether beginning by advocating the claims, which 
all good men allow, of temperance, they proceed 
from step to step, till they reach the mad insanity 
of stigmatising the Redeemer —like the Pharisees 
«f 6ld, as a wine-bibber and a glutton. Whether 
14* 
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rtartiog with & sscie^ for tbe supjffession of ^sti- 
tution, they end by advocating promiscuoua inter- 
course and unlimited concubinage !^^r whether*, 
pretending a zeal for the unhappy negroes, they 
tread the path that must inevitably lead to discord, 
tnd to civil war, with all its lundred horrors of 
rape, and sack and slaughter. 4^Qd let them hear 
this too, those who deem it unconstitutional and un- 
just to crush this reptile in the egg — ^let them hear 
thisi The man who set on foot tbe madness of 
Matthias, and the man who la now whetting my- 
riads of swords for civil massacre, irom one end to 
the other of these powerful and peaceful United 
States, la ons add thb same! Tappan the founder 
of the Macdalen Societies of 1832 — the cauaer of 
McDowaU^ infamous publications — the original 
head of that sect whence sprung the followers of 
Matthias; Tappan the head of the abolition aocictiei 
of 1835! — whither his teachings led in the first in- 
stance, we have seen; — whither his teachings now 
shall lead futurity alone can prove, although it needs 
no prophet's eye to pierce the secret 

"Of if that man be virtuous — if he haveii heart 
— if he have human feeling — let him pause. He 
has seen, be Tnust know Uie results of that mad 
zeal, which, he then set on foot, although we weji 
belieY:e, he dreamed not of its terrible effects. He 
has witnessed the guilt of those wretehed victims — 
3nd his own heart, his own conscience — if he have 
a heart, or conscience — must tell him that Ac is in 
truth the origin of tiX this ruin. And if it he so — 
if the religious zeal to which he then, piously we 
will believe and for good purposes, gave its first 
stimulus, has produced results the most cmposite to 
his intentions;— rif it has disappointed his wishes, 
while i.\ has confirmed the opmioos all wise moo 
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even tiiefi entertained of it, — wil] he not pause, and 
consider — that this cry of abolition, to which he 
hu now piously and for good purposes, given its 
first stimulus, may in like manner produce results 
the most opposite to his intentions; — may in like 
manner disappoint his wishes, and confirm the pre- 
sent predictions of alt, who a»e not, like him, blind- 
ed by overweening confidence in their own self- 
idolixing Banctity." 

It may be doubted, notwithstanding -Mr. Tap- 
pan's fanaticism, whetiier his piety would have 
pressed him into so conspicuous a station among 
the abolittonists, had not another passion pleaded in 
its &TOur. Weak men are generally vain. Inca- 
pable of great or useful ambition; they cherish a 
pruriency for praise, or an anxiety to escape from 
tJtar natural insignificance, by notoriety of any 
kind. Kvcn abuse is grateful to them, for it is an 
acknowledgment of thejr inaportaoce; the jiM-aise 
and censure in^rred by Mr. -Tappaii are acceptsble 
incense to him, and are purchased cheaply by his 
large contributions to the abolitionists: He finds 
himself rendered, by his connection with them, " a - 
marvellous proper man," and clings with delight to 
a cause which has ministered so successfully to the 
little vanity of a feeble and contracted mind. 

Ourattention is next directed to George Thompson, 
oeeasionally dignified with the title of the Reverend 
Qeorgt ThoTiipaon, and otherwise simply designat- 
ed as George Thompion, E3guire,Jrom England. 
Who, it will be asked, is thi#' foreigner, and what 
does he here? The Answer will flush every Ameri- 
can cheek with shame and indignatjon. — 

The first knowledge we have of Thompson, is as 
lecturer in England on Slavery in this eountry. 
Ho«r he aoquir^ any knowledge of the subject,' or 
how he wu iaterested in it, we are left to conjec- 
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ture. But we eee by the Manchester Times, of 
Auzust 2, 1834, that ThompeoD, at a great meeting 
in ^t city asserted that a slave-holder in this coun- 
try, possessing five hundred slaves, in addition to 
his own vote, threw into the ballot box three hoil- 
dred more to represent three fifths of his property. 
His geography appears to have been equal to his 
other accomplishments, as he gravely informed that 
intelligent audience, that the United States' "conaist- 
ed of twenty-four states exclusive of three small 
Bftrtricts called Columbia," and detailed the mann«- 
in which " slaves were amuggied up the rivers of 
tiiat territory for the purpose of supplying the mar- 
kets!" But plain misrepresentation constitutes hut 
a slight portion of bis claims to our regard. . The 
burden of his song in England was abuse of this 
country.* Among other matters he stated, upon 

• The following is a copy of a letter, from a highly re- 
sp«otable ^ntUman in Mancheater. England, and was origi* 
nally pobliabed in the New York Courier and Enquirsr. 

■' Manchater July 29, 1834. 

D«ar Sir: — Uy bbiect la writing at the present time it to 
inform yon that a oife Fanatic by the name of Thompson, i* 
about to viail the United Stalea, under the patronage of (as 
I am iDfi>niMd)-Mr. Aithnr Tappan, and a few men i^ that 
diaoe. 

Hr. Thompaoa gave a lecture last evening upon the 8al»> 
]oct of slavery in America, duri'n?. which he took ecetaian to 
BLAirpiB the tmntry MOST VILEIjY, and told many fabe- 
hoodi lo0gro*» to bermeated. Mr. B.-W. Richards, (the lata 
respected Major of PhHadslphia,) waa present, end told me 
thie day that ha waa opoa the point of getting up end telling 
him hia BteU[Dent« were falac, but was only restrained from 
_*o doing by being a stranger In a strange land. My only 
object in writing joa is to inforin yon and the inlefligent 
readers of tout p«per, that Mr. Thompson embarks in the 
ahtp United Statea, (the packet of the 8th Augu«t)-aBd put 
tbem on their guard against his proceadtngs. . I am m nunk 
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Mte occasion, th«t female slaves were pubKdy sold by 
wej^t in tiiis cpuDtry; and Hcnipled not to make 
the institutions of the United States the subject of 
the most vehement abuse. So much for his public 
di&racter. It may now be well to inquire into the 

- private standing of this favourite and foreign malig- 
ner of our people and institutions. The individual 
who has the presumption to land upon our shores^ 
and go from city lo city to denounce our people 
and laws, should be immaculate himself — elevated so 
far above ordinary humanity, as to be worthy to re* 
buke even- the most exalted of his fellow beings. 
What are the facts? From rumours afloat, in rela- 
tion to his former character, it was considered ne- 
ceCMry to make mme inquiries in his native coun* 
tiry. The . following paragraph, extracted from a 
respectable daily journal of Philadelphia, will ex- 
hibit the result of this investimtion. 

"SBBiotrs CHAKOB.— The Editor of the New 
York. Commercial Advertiser, says that he is au- 
thorized to state that the proofs of Mr. George 
Thompson's embezzlement of moneys from Messrs. 
Marshal & Dale, of London, for which he was dis- 
missed from their employ, and but for their forbear- 
ance would have been sent on a mission to Botany 
Bay, as also the proofs of his expulsion from the 
Utorary and scientific institutions, &c., have arrived, 
and may be seen in the hands of James Jarret, Esq. 
They are in the shape of affidavits, taken before 

.llwaiaB Aapinwall, Esq. IT. S. consul for the city. 
of London." 

From this it appears, that the man whb has arro^ 



apposed to slaveiy aa Mt. ThomptoD or an; odier penoo can 
ba. vet I am nol villing thai he or aov otb«t foreigaer should 
T eonceriM tl all. Verj leepectnilly. Your 
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gantly presumed to stand upon our ovrn soil uid 
malign the people and institutions of our country, is 
a vagabond, an outcast, a felon, one who owes his 
exemption from the most infamous penalty of the 
English latvs, not to' his inngcence, but to the for- 
bearance of those from whom he embezzled mimey! 
How, it will be asked, did Thompson assume his 
present prominent pogition in rotation to the aboli- 
tion movement? When Garrfson was in England, 
an arrangement waB made with individcals in that 
country, to obtain for their designs English co-ope- 
ration. It will be seen hereafter, that Knglish 
funds and English influence are at work to disturb 
and distract this country. Thompson was considered 
a suitable agent for such, a design. Fluent, decla- 
matory, impudent, and unscrupulous, he; was pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task of fomenting discord 
among our citizens, and insurrection among the 
slaves. He was, therefore, chosen as agent by a 
British society, and sent over for the express and es>- 
elusive purpose of agitating this country on the sub- 
ject of slavery. 

On his arrival, he was received with open arms, 
and caressed and honoured by Tappan, Garrison, 
Cox, and their brethren. He immediately com- 
menced operations; and has already traversed a 
large portion of the North, preaching oj^sition 
to the existing institutions of our country. 

Such are die singular facts connected with the 
public mission of this man. A wretch who has , 
been guilty of an infamous offence, and is prepared 
for any act, is selected, appointed, and paid by a 
■ British society — for ^hat? To visit our country 
in a capacity worse than that of the spy, to foment 
discord among our people, array brother, against 
brother, and father against son; to excite treasonable 
opposition to our government; to preach hatred uid 
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hostility iewnst our sacred Union; to excite our 
slave population to rise and butcher their masters; 
to render the South a desert, and the country at 
large the scene of fraternal war, weakness, suffering 
and crime. Such is his errand hither. Can the 
memory of the reader furnish him with an instance 
of more flagrant violation of the rights of an inde- 
pendent nation- — of more open, gross, and insulting 
outrage on national intelligence, spirit, and honor? 
England has wronged ub heretofore — but it was as 
an open foe; and as an open and. honourable foe was 
rfie met and chastised. But the amount of former 
wrongs— even those which have reddened land and 
sea with the blood of our people — is trifling com- 
pared witli the injuries contemplated in this inter- 
ference. Mr. Buckingham, a member of the Eng- 
lish parliamejit, lEftcly asserted at a public meeting — 
" The greater proportion oftiiepeople of England 
DEMAND not mecely emancipation, but the im* ■ 
mediate emancipation of the slaves, in whatever 
quarter qf tte world thej/ may befound?' Mr- 
Thompson is the bearer of these DEMAI^DS! 
Daniel O'Connell, shortly before the passage of the 
English act of abolition, declared in public: "The 
West Indies will be obliged to grant emancipation, 
and then we Wiu, TTTRif to Ambbicaj and RE- 
QUIRE emancipation." It is now REQUIRED 
by Mr. Thomfwon, the British agent! The cala- 
mities which may ensue from these movements are 
anticipated with pleasure, rather than regret. The 
insurrection of (}ur slaves, and the agony and horix>r 
which mast ensue — the distraction of the American 
people, the dissolution of the American Union, the 
degradation of^he Ameiican name — these are the 
aim and end of British philanthropy. In what spirit 
has tiiis hostile and contemptuous interference been 
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received? How would a similar wrong bare been 
recaved by EnKland? ^tould we send emiiBurieR 
into b^ess Irekod to excite rebellion aod war^ 
h6w would they be treated? They would be con* 
signed to the keeping <^ the gibbet Had a foretca 
power sent an acent mto this country,, in the early 
days of the repuMic, to foment insurrection and dift* 
cord, hew would our fathers hare reDeived him? 
They would have regarded him as too offensLve for 
indiSerence, yet too contemptible for serious reaent- 
inent, and would have conferred upon him. the ho* 
nours of "a balmage of humble tar, and a hiero^y- 
phic of feathers." How have their deoeendanta 
received Thwnpaon? They have followed him by 
thousands; listened, in sileoc«, while the pensionfKl 
felon of a foreign people maligned all &at is ilhis- 
trious in our annals, cast reproaeft and shaae upon 
•ur counlry and her institutioDH, and called upon our 
people to rise and trample upon the rights of their 
bretbren, the lagacy of our common parentage, the 
charter of our common etHintry. To what must we 
ascribe this unworthy conduct upon the part ol a 
'portion of our people! To a respect for the foreign 
agent — to a traitor spirit which delightsin the d»- 
grace of our own land — or to that weakness witich, 
with 'undistinguishing credulity, receives and reve- 
rences all that comes &om those who wear " the 
livery of heaven," no matter for what purpose aswim- 
ed, and use the cant and slang of hypocrisy, howevot 
destitute of all real claims to confidence or respect? 
We will .not enter lurther into an account of the 
leaders of the abolition conspiracy. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the Reverend Dr. Beman of Troy, 
one of the most noisy and violent- of the canting 
supporters of abolition, who ^rst loid out his 
alavea, and then deoouuced those " who sell the 
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iijt^e of Jeaw."* It is equally UBneeeflnry to 

refer particularly to the Rev. Dr. Cox, who pro- 

.i*ThB (bllowiDg ia an eatnct-faom one of ike abolitiaa 
«|w«olMa of Or. Benan. 
. " But, I have heard of another reniedj : ' Just leare thai 

Jdesllon to the slare «lata^. What have we of the North to 
o itftli alBveryt* But, her« is grpBnd for oaatioii. Have 
Mt «M at tte North oarahareia ttte goTMaai«Dt of tb^ Dia- 
triot of Columbia 1 Do we not id fact ^Tcm it. Yet Aal 
.distiict.iB the cetutalmaftof the traSBiDbomaafleab. Yes, 
sir, we at the North do govern alave ahaipbleB, Our hamtt 
are hot piilt to tUan Oi we have mppoted. 

** M7 Sonthero bretfareo never beard ne 9laiid«r them. I 
■in candid on Ibis aabJaeL Often do wa he« it a«d, ' What 
-do NionherB paqila know about riararj V Sir, /(on nof a 
itnmger to ilaeery. I ha*e resided eleven jeara at tiie South, 
and Aree or four winters into the bargain; and I know some- 
Mng about iL It la an immenae evil. I can go, chapter 
-•Ml vfiMe,-wilh tite, able doenueDt that has ]nst been taad. 
It ia even so — the van; pictuM of ■laveij. Are our Sontharu 
brethren iufallible! They vo ten kmd-hearted brethAn: 
nt some of tbem SHU. THE IMAGE «F JB8US IN 
THEIR SLAVES'! Are ther competent Judges in the easel 
^e wiH tnaa sstb, ' Aoift blindeih the eves.' THEY 
JUDGE WITH THE PRICE OP HUMAN FLESH IN . 
THKIR HANDS !" . ^ 

TtM fcdlowing ia a t«fj of a Bill of aala eMOalad by ihia 
aaiari RavMoad and coaaistaat champion af abt^lion. 

Siath oT Oeoi^a, 7 

Haoeoek aouaty. 5 Knowallmen bj tbeaepreaenta, that 
I, Natbaa S. S. Beiaan, of the oounty and State nforeaaid, 
have this daj bargained and sold to Jacob Wileoi of Savan- 
nah, of the said atale, THREE NEGRO SLAVES, viz. 
Cloe, a negro woman, about thirty-four jears of H{[e, her aon 
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pajmeolof winch sum 
I, dw aaid Nathan S. S. Bemaut do agtea U 



ilof winch sum in full are hereby aeknowiedged : and 
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Hoiuuisd Jewi Cbriat a colburtd buhJ or to. Mr. 
Thoros who Mid — « The ^ve Btated are Sodoms 
■ and almost eTery Tillage family a brothel." Or to 
the RevercDd Mr. May, wlio preacheBtfaatthe'Ctta- 
stitution ought to be violated if counter to t^utt ht 
iconsiderd the will of Hearen; or to scores Of others, 
whose viole^ice and extravagance have excited, id 
every reaMittUe citiseo, aentimeots of alarm and 



The abolitiot) ^Mtty tobipt-iBes an unusutd num- 
ber of fervent champions — men accustomed to 
fipeaking and writing, and peasessed of influeaee 
and resources to suMain their viewa They are 
•rdent, aetive, and united. Mat^yare actuated l>y 
honest fanaticism; tithers are ittipelled by a sii^ater 
ambition, by hatred of the South, or by a natural 
proaenesB, '<to make trouUe." They are pen»- 
TWing, courageous where no [Aysical danger exibt^, 
and detertaijied^ as will be ^een hereafter, to iii^ 
tiieir schen^e' to the greatest lengths. Oppositkui 
has naturally increased th^ir kmI, until in the 
. w&rmth of liieir lympathy br the negroes, they 
hare, in many cases, actually imbibed a prejudice 
against their oirn colour. It must not be suppMed 
that their suppOrt of their Quixotical plan of emnr- 
cipation ia a proof of benevolence or lore of &ee- 
dom. A knowledge of the character of the aboli- 
tionists will dissipate anysuoh ^ntoo. They havte 

la wttaesa wheieof, I bave hereanto sat Eayhaitd and affix- 
ed my seal, this Ilth day of April, 1889. 

NATHAN S. S- BEMAN. [l. s.] 
Signed, aealed and deliTered ~^ . 
iD[HreMnMof 1 

Leariu Thaxt^, - f ■ - ■ 

Wm. Greene IHaooih 1. L Cj. 

. fiflgiitead tba IMk JtM, imfl. 

Pbu.. I» Shmu, Clerk SapV Ooim. 
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taken up the cause' from T&rioU9 motives, and now 
mainUin it from a love of contest and of Qotoriety', 
and from that hair-brained heat and invincible ob- 
stinacy that characterize fanatical warfare. Marat, 
Robeiq>ierre, and the monsters of the French reign 
of terror, were among tJbQ first apd most devoted - 
champions of abolition; but it may be doubted 
whether they cherished a real love of liberty or of 
man, Skithusiasts are as ofte^ evil as good; and 
Vfhen a cause like -abolition is maintained in tKe 
fiuie of an aSrighted and afflicted country, and 
'.against the remonstraaees and prayers of the best 
inen in the land, tbe fire that warm's the hearts of 
its frantic, angry, and head-strong champions, is sel- 
dom caught from the altars of the Most High. 
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CHAPTEH XIV. 



Policy of ■Ahotitumiata — Agitalion in ihe tforth 
— in the South — with the slave-holders— wiih 
Slaves — Fanaticism — Female /ryJuwiM — Or- 
ganization — Agents — Publications — PoHtieal 
Injiuence — Revolution-:- Disunion — /««*»^«!- 
tion. 

Tbe great engine by which the aholitiooisU ex- 
pect to effect their designs, is agitation— not reaooo 
—not argument — iiot candid appeals to the patriot- 
ism and common sense of our people — but agitation 
of popular prejudices and passions. Their first efibrt 
is to raise a party in_tbe North. They admit, for 
they cannot deny, that the North can, under the 
present conadtution, have no control over the insti- 
tutions of the South. Why then agitate it? Why 
seek to excite in liie North feelings of aversion and 
hostility against the South? No good motive can 
prompt a course so indirect and unnecessary, "niis 
policy ia pursued for the purpose of perverting the 
sentiments and feelings of the Nortii, souring its 
affection for the South, cooling its iMacbment to the 
Union, and urging it into a course designed \o force 
the South into emancipation. The North also oSers 
a field peculiarly favourable to their designs. Here 
they do not dread the penalty of tbe violated law. 
Here they do not apprehend the fiery indignation 
of a people whose lives are endang^^ by their 
reckless agitation. Here, loo, they find a popula- 
tion generally ignorant of the na!ture and necessi^ 
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of negro skwy at the South, and (irepkred, hy pre- 
vious prejudieu, to liiten to the dangerous couosela 
of these vrho oppose it But, perhaps, a still grester 
inducement (or making the North the present scene 
of their labours ii, that it presents a secure position 
from which to operate on the South. Here they 
Bay sifelj plant the lever by which they hope to 
overthrow the institutions of the slave-holding states. 
Here they nuiy mix and prepare their poisons; may 
arraniEe their magaaoe of incendiary weapons; and 
aend forth their publicitions throu^ the South, on 
their errand of insurrection and death. They fte 
hercdc men,— but not sufficiently heroic to perpe- 
trate their offeiioes in person. They are philan- 
tf)n)t»n,-'hut dire not visit the slaves and minister 
to their alleged wants upon the spot. They are 
detemtodd to « war until death with the tyrants 
of the South/' — but it is no part of their philosophy 
to mecA their fee in die Ace' of day; they war with 
poiso6, or in the dark. They are vastly pious, they 
(|U0te ecriptare with peculiar unction^ and repeat 
incessantly the divine command — " oo unto all na- 
tiona," But they take the Kberty of modifying the 
eommand, and read it^ " sbhd unto all nations." 

The apoEtles did " GO," even with the prospect 
of certain death before them: the abolitionists are 
•0 mueh Tnore holy than the apostles, that they can- 
not BMiedob what theff dtd not scruple to approve 
and sustaih-^dotnestte slavery — ^but, with all theif 
Baarvellous stncUty and heroic courage, for some 
reason' hidierto unexplained, they have not yet ven- 
tured to "GO." 

- In attempting to operate on the South, they tel! 
uBtfaattbeir object is to waken the conscience of thS 
■taTe-boldor. How they ean expect, by endanget^ 
ing th« life of the slave-holder, and the security bf 
bia £imilr, hy exciting his indignation and fotr^ 
15" 
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and irritating him to madnew, (6 gdn hii cenfldeoco 

and sway his convicti<Hi8, it is imposuble for ua to 
imagine. That they have n<rt aucceeded thus far, 
will be admitted. Had they really desired or de- 
signed to operate favourably on the feelings or opin- 
iomi of the slave-holder, would they not, after so 
complete a failure, hare abandoned or changed th^ 
plau? 

Their operations are prosecuted throu^ the me- 
dium of the post^f&ce. They ^us avoid ezp^iae, 
and make the nation pay for the tran^ortation of 
their incendiary pamphlets. The arteries of the 
body politic are thus made to dissemimU^ those 
poisons which are designed to destroy it Thfi 
propriety of such a course has never been doubted 
by the abolitionists — honesty being a virtue alto- 
gether beneath the consideration of such exalted 
philanthropists. The circulation of suiA publica- 
tions throughout many of the states of the Soutb is 
a capital offeace. They, conscientious men, do hot 
violate the laws in person; but throw the ofience 
upon the unconscious cairier of the maiL This 
mieht disturb the ethics of some people, but the 
violation of law is, with the fanatics, a praiseworthy 
act, where the motives of the offender are so pure 
and lofty. The publications are generally directed 
" to the clergyman" of the post-office town, or to 
the post-master. The number of individt^s to 
whom it is directed by name is very limited. 

The real object of transmitting titrae publicatioaa 
to the South is, that they may reach the ^ve. No 
one who has read their publications, particularly 
tiiose desired for the SouUi, can for a moment sup- 
pose that they are intended or expected to operate 
on intelligent or educated men. They are designed 
for the ignorant slaves. The box of uiti-alavery 
publications intere^>ted on , its way to the Soudi, 
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aad dostroyed rt Philad^phU, eoiituned a In^ 
number of haadken^ieia, with ioflainmatoiy de- 
vices. Were these intended for the mosterf It 
contained also books, with representations of slaves 
in dieins, suffering under the ksh. Th^e, a)soj we 
are to believe, were designed Ibr the intelligent 
planters of the Soatfi. The &ct that they were not 
directed to the slaves, is immaterial. They could 
not have been so directed, with a possibility of 
reaching their .destination. They were sent in the 
only manner in which they could reach the slave. 
The mails were swelled with them — the whole 
South was flooded with them. They were 8cat> 
tered broad-cast, and overspread the South aa a 
pestilence.' How is it possible that the slave could 
escape them? It waa'not intended that he should. 
They were written for him, printed for him — were 
suited only to his capacity, were forwarded for hia 
use, and were intended, as will be seen hereafter, to 
excite him to a forcible assertion of his freedom. 

In referring to the means used by the abolitionists 
to effect their d^gn of popular agitation, we must 
not omit their constant recourse to religious cant. 
They; appeal, for the moat part, to fanatical weak- 
ness. They do not presume to urge abolition as 
patriots, philosophers, or political economists: they 
press it almost exchisively on religious grounds, in 
raligious phraseology,' and to religiouB men. Their 
policy, in this particular, manifnts adeep intdgbt 
wto htUDian nature, particularly in this country, and 
is the groKt eauae of their past nioceaa; 

The following passages, .hastily extnetel! from 
Ml aiwlition paper lying before ns, exhibit ths 
Dunner in which their cause is uiged. 

« 1st Resolved, (at one of the abolition meet- 
ingis) Thsi slave>holdii^ ^>^ totally at variance 
With CfaruCiaBity, it» toleration in Ghristian chuicbei 
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is io efect uying, Uwt irghtcousneBS hvttt t«l\aw- 
ship with tiivighteonsneaii — that light hath com- 
munion with darkneas — that Christ hath coneord 
with BeHal. ' 

2d. Resolved, that the toleration of alaVe-holdin^ 
in Mie church must prove fatal to vital piety. 

3d. Resolved, That slave-holding is incompstifile 
with church feltow^ip." 

" For success in this sacred enterprize, we cease, 
from man, and look to God atone. — lu him is ever- 
lasting strength — with him the residue of the Spirit 
and plenteous redemption. His word has gone out 
of his mouth: ' For the oppression of the poor, and 
for the sighing of the needy, now will I rise, saith 
the Lord; I wHl set him in safety from him that 
puSeth at him.' His wisdom is our guide, hi^ 
power our defence, his truth our weapon, his Spirit 
our comforter, his promise the anchor of our souls, 
his approval our exceeding great reward, and hia 
blessing upon our past labors, a sure presage of the 
glory to be revealed in the triumphs of a redemp- 
tion which already draweth nigh. Solemnly con- 
secrated to the cause of ehanciipation, iumeoiat]^! 
TOTAi, AND UNivEBSAL, we Subscribe our names to 
this Declaration."— OAio Convention. 
Extract from the Speech of the Sev, Mr. ^iitimi 

"The respaasibilities of ministers were indcwl 
momentoue— n]omcDti>HB as two and a half miUioM 
of buman beings were vahiable^— momentous 'M 
heaven was iiMortaat, and hell awful —momea tout 
M the worth of the soul. Almost every thing in 
relation to this cswe d^^nded upon the minietwa 
of CbrisL It was M in England; lihle was dotta 
there until miniaters were enlisted in the wwk. 
While Clu-kfon was sendinc out his thriHing-^ 
peaiiy and Wiberfbrce was uftiDg of )h» colit^ 
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note of wamlnr in Wrfiunentjthe mtniattri of the 
KOipel were hc&ing back. It wis < a Miute mb- ' 
jict,' had 'potitieal boaFings,* fee. — and nathing 
was Aoae, untfl Ood in his provideaee, eompeliei 
bis miDistera to take up the subJMt Then the work 
-went on at meh a rate, that it took four men to 
carry the petitions which came in from all parti of 
the kingdom. Then Pu'lUment began to set. And 
he despaited of ever seaing the rreat^work accom- 
pliiAed ia oar- omth country, until the ministera of 
the gospel came up to it tike men, with uoited eP 
fort and anSiacMog nerre;" — Emane^>ator. 

■ *' ¥es,it is written ia the decrees of high heaven, 
' that the iojored slave shalt finally be for ever free. 
And the church must take the leSd in this gre«t 
work, it- baa txken the lead in my own country. 
If legislatores do sot look after it, titiswill not ex- 
cuse the choreh, for deliVarance must come out »f 
ZioD."-^.%wea& of Rn. Mr. Cae, Ei^H»h ,MM- 
tiou Ejttiasaiy. 

" The cry of the Of^ressed — of the millionawho 
. have perished Among us as the: brute -perisbeth, shut 
oat from the glad tidmgs of salval^on^ has gone 
Atte before us, to Him who as a fitther pitied all 
his children. Their blood is upon us as a nation; 
woo'Unto ns^ if ^e repent not,- as a nMiOD, in dust 
and ashes. Woe unto us if we say in <wr hearts, 
<The Lord shall not see, neither Bbsll the God of 
Jacob regard it He that piantod the etf, shall be 
not hear? He who formed the eye> shall He net 
•ee^ "^~^nti-iStavery Reporter. 

Tile time is hastening on when slavbbt, in all 
tts forms, must come to an end; for the mouth of 
the Lord had spoken it" — Ob ut - vt r. 

" Pravbs add ACTtoK eo TooBTB^.— A friend 
in Utica, writes as as follows: 

M^Our friftndt in ^is region mn becenting more 
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pnytrM and eaneat in bebllf of the opproMed 
■colored Ato, Our friends Boiu-diBwi, Pettibotw, 
<of Kvaa's Mills, If^keama co.) ud Wxten, tt. tbe 
tBOBtiily coDcmt of Moftdayeveaing, took hold> b^ 
onyer and addrawes, with > ckriBtiBB sad ilr«ig 
IttDd, of the glwiwis MUN of Bnuioq)atioD."-f*- 

«' 0. HMTeot 0, U>«« Oraftt Btcrnali is tUt jits- 
ticel is this equityll — Equal ricMst San, thou 
Great Eternil, save our country fpon tW [Mvetioe 
«f wch equal rights 1 !"• — Human SigJUf, 

" We aweal to tou ai Christiani* as serTants of 
the Most High God, ta bearing his image, as repre- 
iBDtatives p( his ehaiacter, aa imitatcva of all his 
unitable perfections. 

" Dear brethren, vriU you coBsbttt io the coatiiiii- 
Mce of Uhs ioiquitwia and impolittc system? Will 

Jrou alloir to contimie a boodagej loore leniUe io 
ti 9u>ral tad {Ayaicat efiecta ttaii the dhiTsry of 
Egypt, the cry of which ascended unto beareo, and 
brought doiTO in tertiUe sbuDdanee the eurses of 
OnmpotaneeJ Will you stUl support a wyB^on, 
(whi(^ you do,M long as youdo-notreBoostrate 
against it) liriueh, tranqiling the badge «f Christian 
diflei[rieship undw iU •nbAUow»d> ^t, aets io ^n^ 
ing TJoUtuiB oitha mnU preo^ «f-Us fouodar, 
< Whatagever ye- would that mea rtiouUl do nolo 
yoiu, do ye even •» to themi' can jou with any coa- 
sisteQcy aalt a blessing for the diSusioD of Christiin 
knoniedge whilst your own hadds aM tainted wMh 
the plague-spots of slarery* and fSbillt tiw acCnsi^ 
voice «7 our whole. phuroh,.whisperi in their ear»— 
( Cast out the beam out of Ihins ow«- t^e* tto.' '' — 
^ddreu qf th£ S§kUa^ Chunk </* OMo. 

Xa thisr A* )« ^ery Ihi^ elsQi the abolitwnibtt do 
not hesitate to go to tb« 0PO»tcat estrtmea. While 
they dflMUKwe afaitMtiUnff , and agidnBt the hutd 
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Mk iW uwDunt,- A^ ' aoMt- dirtfaL jwifaymnti^ wbiM 
thflf cvotigD Uie eljfv»-lKilder aad ^ wbo couote' 
nance him to certain damoation; while they 43011 
^qtonrrWy Cttf:iit(an> to miob fepthiiid aid in the 
proBtratioa of Stavery-^^ey d» net dirink tmn 
iixB preettcal application of their jmiaujiea, and re* 
fuse all Christian oommtmiaa wiw those who lane* 
tion what God faba aaUitiODed-nwlMt the laws hav* 
aaoetioa«d~fVhKL g^od men in, all* ages havamit 
iieAttaled to ■anetran-'-ihHnestic elaTeiy; l^ia bold 
and dariog:Btep by which o^erytiMiB is snfcjected to 
r^gious proecrii^ion, who is net wiUiM^} lo become 
virtually a traitor, and join ineon^wring a^inat bik 
oouatry and hla race, while it exutea the induD*- 
tion of the juet, appals the weak, and has, woek 
J9ined with their cast, hypocrisy and fitnaticism^ 
«Glded. greatly to the. religieut ^ncr praviously ett" 
list«d beneath their banuM'. Thn Suceeas eneow a gea 
^betti to a mor^ ostiaifktioua eKhibidm of fanaticid 
fervor. Their eolsmna tre alntoat nasil with cant; 
And it mi^rt be. supposed, irom the aspeet of Iheir 
puMicalioBS, that the days of Civinwell- wne ieo- 
Ttved, and that his faaatical fotlowen, heated into 
tflnfbld fury, were abroad in the kad. 

It is not however inerdy toxriifpAua fteliugt that 
they appeal- They pohtiah .sUtaments of tbe con- 
ditioH wf the riavea in th« Sonth^tnade up, either ef 
utter iaisebooda, or of artful exa^fftntatms, and calcn- 
Uited to excite the dewiest sympalthy in tbeir behalf, 
particiyar nau^atirei^ embodying fictitious cases of 
unnatural Qp[H«M>oo« ve BXteosively civeaJated; and 
.poetical' and pictoriaL rapresentatiiMia ae« added to 
:eoioplete the. 'sinister ^pbal. It is unaeceosary to 
stats that in «11 this the boldeit ftds^ovd is &eeiy 
.{Nresaad into (wvica ' RepnteDtatioDsofau equally 
.novij^ obwaciter, and a( «qiiat ' tni&, mi^it be 
made: up of die «aees..of paisntal cruel^, or tbe 
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•m, or uy other lectioii ot -ma, or any other ceun' 
try. 

The abolitionirts, m uother ii«idluti7 ia the «|- 
tainMient of tbsir ends, hare succeeded in enlisting 
fenele soeictiM m their support They sew for the 
eavee; coUeet money for it; and render it all die 
•id which vztfaordiouy zeal, combined with activi- 
ty and leiaire,' can yield. WHmi the most pro- 
found intetleota in our eountry regard tbia exciting 
and momentous subject with awe, we canoot^ with- 
«ut regr^ see ladies rushing boldly into it Tbey 
forget that it is a politick subject of the most im- 
portant iJuraoter: and, easily led away by the re- 
^jioua appeals of the abolitionists and the gentle 
aod generous, but in this caae misguided, promptings 
of their own nature, tbey unrefiectjngly lend l^ir 
■id to designs, the tendency and consequence of 
which they ore incapable of understandiog. Pc^^ 
tics is not the sphere in which the sex is either use- 
fiil or hoBtvedj and their interference with subjectB 
v[ Hat character, if sufficiently important to have 
any influence, must have an evil one. It is pecu- 
liarly to be- regretted, that the false eloquence of the 
abolition preAchers ooold ever hare attamed such jn- 
fluenee oyer them, ssto render them forgetful of the 
cituation td their fitir and gentle sisters of the South. 
Have they studied tin history <rf St. Domingo; and 
are they prepared to let loose upon the refined and 
innoeent ladies of the South, the savage negro, inca- 
p^e of lestraint, and wild with ungovernable pas- 
sions? Are they awve of the present apprehea- 
nooB of the females of the slave-holding states; 
and are they wiUing to add another to the lears ih&t 
now haunt their pillows? It is impossible that tana- 
ticinn can so iar have perverted their sympathies, 
or steeled the hoBer charities of their nature. 
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The poaaibiHtu of iosurrection and the negnwt' 
saturnalia of blood and lust, should i^pal every 
female bosom, and deter tliem &am a scheme of be- 
pevplence so dubious ir. its character, and so fearful 
in its consequences.* 

But the eager fanatics have eveo sought to draw 
children into their ranks. For tliis purpose,.ther 
have encouraged the formation of (^ildrea's Aboli- 
tion Societies. They hare also published abolition 
ma^tzines and periodicals for children, filled with 

* W« nurrd thaftlM abMractions orih« sboHtioalsts oen- 
cernii^ Ao rights of maHi hare never auggeKM to ttiw 
female disciple*, the proprietj of asseiting uie rights of wo- 
men. The B3me abstract reasoninir will iueiain &oth. "All 
rnen are created free and eqnal ;" and wh; not, praj, all 
-vromenl Why ere they debarred Ae right of Toting-, tha 
right of legislating, the right of balding cffleeT Why an 
tlwf made the dependants and slaves of (he " lords of eroft- 
tioa" — their civil existence, and even their name being for- 
fdted by matrimony 1 Is ihia Just deaiine, in a free counlrjl 
These poBitionn are by no means novel. Thej haTs beeti 
aarioualy orged, as will bs s«sn by Aa following aztract 
from ibe Free Enqnirei : ■' Are not aU woraen endewed 
with certain unaliensbls rights, among which are lite, iibei^ 
and the pursuit of happinessT Are not governments (bom 
matrirnonial anil legal] ■inBtitnifid among men to secnre thesa 
figtita 1' Do not mBmeges, as well a« gonfnmentt, ' derif b 
'tliBir )ast power fiom the eoHseui' of ths eontraetibg pafties i 
' Whenever any marrbge (he it of a king to his subjects, or 
a hnSband to his wife) ■ beconies destructive of these ends,* 
ii it not right that_ it should be disBotTedT** These rtewi 
have not been left "to theory. The French Terolniionists, 
ttaOt whom the faoatiM dmive their notions of abolition, 
direetly undertook to atsert the rights of wqomb. 1^ 
Francb legislature took sp this subject in 1789. " Succeed- 
ing' Assemblies," aays Burke in his Regicide Peace, " went 
lite fall length of the principle, and gave a license to divorce 
K tfa« mere plaasaw of eMtr party, and at one month's 
Mtke." Tfa« TMBon aJlsgad was " that women had bem 
too long under the tyianaj of parents and husbands." Ta 
Sneh length! will these absiraedonista carry their inaua seal. 
16 " 
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pictures, calculated to operate on tbe uiiiafonned 
and youthful mind. Hsindkerchiefs, with matter of 
the same character, are printed and distributed. A 
double object is thus attained — whilst these books 
and handkerchiefe are adapted to their ostensible 
purpose, they are found equally suited to excite the 
Ignorant slave. We will not now pause to com- 
ment on that party-spirit, which scniples not to en- 
list, in opposition to the established institutions of 
the country, the aid of women and children. Those 
who seek thus to carry a polical measure, can hare 
Init little confidence in their daimsto the support 
of prudent and reasoning men. 

The organization of theparty is efiective. It con- 
sifitu of the general society, and those which have 
been su bsequently formed for the advancemeDt of the 
cause. The latter are divided into state and county 
societies.' They have already held several conven- 
tions. In these conventions blacks and whites are 
mingled indiscriminately. 

The more direct means, by which the abolitionists 
operate on the popular mind, are their emissaries and 
agents, and their publications and pictures. Their 
agents are generally clergymen. They traverse the 
North, preaching sermons in support of abolition; 
and when they can muster oiurage, enter the South 
and skulk among the Slaves, for the alleged pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel, hut in reality to excite 
discontent and opposition. The reader is aware, 
that several of these ^nissaries have been detected 
in the South; and that justice has been meted out to 
them according to their deserts. One was recently 
detected in the vicinity of Nash+ille, scattering in- 
surrectionary prints and devices, under the pretence 
of distributing the cottage bible. A number of theae 
j^nts are engaged in travelling through the South, 
and, writing Tetters, filled with the most revolting 
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falsehoods in relation to tbe eondition and treitmeot 
of the skves. 

The most powerful instrument of mischief in the 
hands of the abolitionists is the prase. A number 
of books, ma^azineB, tracts, and newapi^jen are pub- 
lished and distributed gratuitously through all sec- 
tions of the Union. These publications are made 
up with skill and effect; and embody every thing in 
the shape of ialse statements, hollow declamation, 
and religious cant, which, it is supposed, can mifr 
lead or excite the unthinking. 

la the accomplishment of their aims, the abolition- 
ists do not scruple to resort to every measure calcu- 
lated to influence the result. They may be already 
regarded as a political party. It is true, that tbey 
have not, thus far, nominated candidates, and for- 
mally entered the political arena. But they have, 
in those communities, where their strength warrants 
it, procured lists of those opposed to them^ and op- 
pose and proscribe them in political life, whenever 
an opportunity is afforded. Their complete union, 
and ^e secrecy of their operations,, reader them 
even now important; and should their fiiture pro- 
gress in the ^orth equal that of the last two yearn, 
they will be enabled to raise their banner before the 
world. In the attitude of poUtical partizans they 
cannot, with their zeal, resources, ability, and 
successful recourse to electioneering and religious 
cant and slang — iail to attain a dangerous infiuence 
and power. 

We have before said, that the abolitionists regard 
nothing as sacred which interrenes between them 
and their object If they can pervert the present 
govenanent into an instrument of agitation, and 
succeed in their designs upon the South, they will, 
of Gourse,.be satisfied. But should they &il in this, 
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■honid Aey find the coostitution ik the Union sri 
MgiB for the South, which their efforts are inade- 
quate to sh&tter — they will not pause nor hesitate 
to change it They have, indeed, in some of their do- 
cnmenta avowed their disapproral of the provisiona 
ofthepresentconstitution, and their determination to 
advocate such a change as will leave the South open 
to national legislation on the question of slavery. 
This change has been mostly advocated as a peace^ 
ful measure. Should the proposed reform however 
fail, they are prepared to tnase open war upon the 
constitution, and preach revolution. They have al- 
ready made several direct Advances to this position; 
not insidiously and with fear, but openly and before 
all the world. "Tbey preach that no law or consti- 
tution can be bindine which is opposed to the will 
of heaven; and as they denounce slavery as a sin, 
the inference is plain, that our constitution, which 
Mnctions it, has no binding force. 

It is scarce credible that, in this happy country, 
men can be foand willing to avow their treasonable 
hostility to our sacred -government; yet such is the 
fact, as will be seen hy the following extracts: 

"Suppose the constitution did sanction slaveiy? 
What then? While there is a God in heaven, CAtt 
wi BS Bocirs by any compacta^of our own, or 
ANY ENACTMENTS of our fellow worms, (o 
•in against him}"-~/Sp^x/i of the Rev. My. May, 
one qft^ leatHnff champions ofaboHtion. 

The following passages are from the " Declaration 
of the Anti-Slavery Convention;" and may be re- 
carded as the solemn and official expression of the 
fixed principles of the party, 

" The guilt of this nation is unequalled by any 
cither on the face of the earth. 
« Kverjr Amerieon citizen who retains a human 
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being in involuntary bondage, is (according to scrip- 
tare) a man attal^.* 

'^Mt those laws whieh are now in force, ad- 
mitting the right of slavery, are, before God, 
NULL AND VOID." 

Thisj it must be admitted, is distinct and intelli- 
gible enough. 

If the South could be given up to the slaves, and 
the Union still preserved, the abolitionists would 
probably be content " But we have every evidence 
of their determination, that the Union, with its pre- 
sent institutions, shall not continue. Their whole 
policy betrays this sentiment. Their violation of the 
rights of the South; their efforts to irritate the peo- 
|de of the slave-holding states into acts of hostility 
against the Union; their anxiety to a^tate the dis- 
tracting subject of slavery in the United States 
Districts, and their thousand diflferent schemes of 
incendiarism and' agitation, evidence, — not an in- 
difierence to the Union — but a fixed and gtern d«» 
termination to overthrow it. 

We have not been left to infer the existence of 
this disposition from their course; they have directly 
avowed it- The Human Rights, a paper published 
by the A. S. Society, Says — 

•'Abolitioniats are probably as fond of the Union 
as slave-holders ; but not of a union to oppress 
THE poos, \ff'this Union is severed, slavery will 
be to blame for it," 

This declaration is only one of innumerable ex- 
pressions of a like character. It cannot be doubted 
that the' abolitionists^ instead of feeling dispo^d ta 

• If ihwe baany uek; doelaWJoa In ScHptQre, ta reladtK 
to "Anwricaii eitiMos," oi any oil)er ciliieaa, we hsTe bMo 
noabla to discorer iu We hare already ahowa that t^t 
■eriptDTS MoetioD of alaveiy fa ample and dUtioet, 
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ibandou .their schetnea, becaase daogerOQa to the 
Union, are opposed to the Union irom prejudice and 
feeling, sind determined, if poseil^, to oyerthrow it, 
u the great obstacle in the way of accompli shing 
their own mad deigns. 

The abolitionists have disclaimed a desire to ex- 
dte insurrectioD araone the slaves. If a man should 
thrust a liehtod torch into a powder magazine, he 
would find it difficult to convince the world that' he 
did Qpt design to produce ao explosion. The aboli-r 
tioaists studiously purpue a course which they ki|ow 
must have a tendency to excite iosurrectipn; a course 
for which we can assign no other rational pbjectr— 
and yet assure us that it is innocent. Their Southern 
emissaries, tbeir infiammatory papers, and their still 
more inflammatory devices, are all intended &r the 
slave-holder ! Such assertions exhibit a degree of 
bold presumption, of brassy assurance), for which it 
would be difBcult to find a parallel While they 
]>roBOunce the restraints of the law upon the sfatve 
*' null and void," while they own that their lov^ 
of union does not extend to the present uoioa, wiiich 
" oppresses the poor" — while their professed prio- 
ciples and acknowledged practice all join to pr9V9 
that servile insurrection, instead of being, incoosu- 
tent with Uieir sentiments or leeliDgs, is a psrt of 
their policy — while all this stands manifest before 
lu, we canot but marvel at tbe boldness which dares 
to deny their desire to see the slaves rise upon their 
nusters, aod assert their freedom at the pojnt of the 
sword. I<et the following extracts from their official 
publicationa speak for th^ on this sul^eet: 

" How long can the smiles of Heaven rest on a 
people who boldly and shamelessly avow their de- 
tenniiMtion at all hazards to upboU the most foul 
and crushing system of tyranny that ever dfsgraced 
this tyraat-trodden world? But hwdi! we must n9t 
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speak of tyraaaj, leBt the word should penetrate the 
K&Ied ewof the bondmanl Mark the reawD — aye, 
MAmx TBS RKASon. It ia not because your charge 
is FAi.SE — but because your wor^B may arouee the 
victim. Heavens! is there io iree America a class 
BO basely, cruelly trampled in the mire, that their 
ewa must never be saluted with a word of sympathy, 
that their rights must never be called in remem- 
lwance,le3t they shonld be Eoaded to uncootrallable 
Mdnuirderoui vengeance? IF SO, WE SAY, BET- 
TER MEET THEIR VENGEANCE THAN 
GOD'S." 

"A very important f tbttth' it is indeed, that tiie 
slave-holders are ' united as one man in the Jixed 
and unalterable determination to maintain their 
siaHTs, and c/^W ^Aet'r FKorsBTT!' Who attacki 
their * rights or their 'property^ Nobody, We 
only ask that they should restore to other people 
their 'jhohtb' and, 'paotKaTY.' *Be the cons^ 
queuces what they may,' we will not, o&j the slave- 
holders. THEN YOU MUST TAKE THE 
CONSEQUENCES. We have done our duty. 

" TbE laws ASMITTlHa THE RIOHT OF SLAVEKT 
Asa A COMPLETE EXTINCTIOD OF ALL TH< OBLIOA- 
TJOHS OF MANKIND." 

" Suppose the intelligence should reach this city 
to-day, that the slaves had risen in insurrection, and 
were scattering dismay and death through the South, 
would not the veriest child know the cause? ' Thet 

■ ake viaHTiHO for their fbeedoh,' would be the 
universal cry." 

" It may be supposed that the press can be shack- 
led, and made te say nothing seriously offensive to 

- Blave-holders — the wildest nonsense. 7b effect it 
the nation must pass through the crucible qf an- 
archy into fi new mode ^f existence." 
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The following is tfae conchieion of a narratiTe of 
the efforts of a slave to escspe from bondage. The 
cause of tiie negro is described with apparent appro- 
bation. 

" They went on board a Tesset; and, during a 
serene eTening in that delicious climate, the tr^er 
reposed himself upon the deck. In the dead of tfae 
night, the slave contrived to rid himself of his hand- 
cufis, and groped until he grasped an axe; and, thus 
armed, stood over the sleeping man. He waked 
him and told his purpose. * Then God have mercy 
on me,' said the slave-trader. 'God will not have 
mercy on you, neither will f,' said the slave, and 
beat out his brains." 

We will not, by multiplying our eitracts, aid in 
giving circulatioi) to their ravings. We have pre- 
sented sufficient to satisfy the candid reader, that 
the aboUtionists, so far from entertaining a repug- 
nance to insurrection, have directed their efforts to 
that object, and pursued a. course which has, and can 
have, no other motive. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Sesovrcesdnd power qf the aboHtionistx — Niim- 
ber'of Societies— Collections — Publications, ^c. 

It requires no profound mTestigation of the 
character, progress, and resources of the abolition- 
ists fo convince us, that the cause of union and order 
has, in them, dangerous opponents. It will be seen 
bythe following statements, mostly derived' from 
their own publications, that their ■past progress has 
been rapid almost beyond parallel. But a few years 
have elapsed, since rfieir black banner was given to 
riie breeze. At that time the scheme was novel; 
and its advocates were regarded with universal con- 
tempt To what must vre ascribe their advance ? 
To Uie justice of their cause, answers the abolition- 
ist The crusades then are to be regarded with 
admiration; and Mahomet and his fapatical follow- 
ers, whose progress was even more rapid than the 
abolitionists, are also to be considered as triumph- 
ing in the justice of their cause. Joanna Southcote, 
too, was a true prophetess; and Matthias, by the 
same rule, is entitled to all the reverence which 
some of the fanatics of New Yort maflifested to- 
wards him. Human nature is not always to be de- 
pended on. Few schemes of imposture or fanati- 
aem are too gross for popiilar credulity; and when 
talents, wealth, and religious zeal or hypocrisy unite 
to ui^e a cause, it must beer features singularly re- 
pulsive if it &ils to make proselytes. 
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The abolitioDists conunenoed their operalioDB at 
a period peculiarly fortuoate for their desiens. A 
protracted peace, our undisturbed tranquillity and 
growing wealth, had relaxed the lore of country 
which once characterized our people, had engender- 
ed jealousies between diSerent sections of our coun- 
try, had encouraged religious fanaticism, and engen- > 
dered a general discontent, an impatience of the 
monotony of the times, and a. thirst for excitement, 
highly favourable to. any scheme of agitation. This 
state of the popular mind has been artfully consult- 
ed, by the abolitionial& How lar they have already 
succeeded will be seen: how lar ttiey will be per- 
mitted to carry their treasonable designs hereafter, 
time must make manifest 

Tha success of the agitators in organizing socie- 
ties is almost incredible^ But a few months since 
they were sneered at as " a.few miserable fanatics." 
Since that time they hare formed societies through- 
out all the non-slave-holding states; and are pro- 
gressing in this organization, with undiminished 
rapidity. The following extracts- state tiie number 
of the societies to be two hundred and J^fty—' 
subsequent publications boast of thbee hundrjed. 

From " Human Hights" 
"This new paper is not started as a means of 

?scuniary profit; tt is not sent out by any one man. 
housands of our fellow citizens have associated in 
different parts of our country to obtain the freedom 
of the slaves, — yes, of two and a quarter tnil- 
lions of Americans, who, shame to tell it, are in 
this Republic slaves. Already there are numbered 
mcne than two HONnnsD Anti-Slavety Societiei^ 
acting through a central Society, called the " Ameri- 
caa Anti-Slavery Society." 
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f^ont '* Human SigAta," 

" PBOGHESS or THE A»TI-ei,AY«aT CAUSS. 

"Dead fish do. not swim up stream. We may be 
sure, therefore, that when we see a tenant of the 
water making iine headway against the current^ 
there is life in it 

■" " The anti-Hlavery cause has tnade progress, every 
body knows. Who does not remember the rtdicule 
that was thrown upon the handful of *' Fanatics" 
in Boston three years ago-^— upon the twenty-two 
men aiid two women in New York two years ago^ 
upon the fifty or sixty men who met in Philadelphia 
a year and a-half ago — ^what a fine joke it was that 
such a handfbl should meet to form an tdTnerican 
Society? Now this same Society numbers 250 
ApxiliarieSj in 13 states. ■ 

" Five of these are Stale Societies." 

From the second. •/Snnuai JRepori of th^ Neto 
England Jlnti-Slavery Society, presented \5th 
January, 1834. 

" What is now the prospect? 

"A few ptens, a few periodicals, a few tracts, and 
a few limited agencies have electrified the nation, 
and already stirred up a mighty host to plead and 
labor for the oppressed. Our cause is rapidly get- 
ting supremacy in New England. It has received 
aoeessioQ of wealth, of talent, of free and of un- 
conquerable zeal, that insures its speedy triumph." 

From the same publication. 
" In addition to that Society (Amerioao A- S. S.) 
and our own, (New Eng^d A. S. S.) we have a 
lai^e number of male and female Ant i-SlaverT So- 
cieties in various parts of our land, which embrace 
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the Dunea of thousands who are pledzed to the doc- 
trioe of imihediite^ emoBeipiiUoii. These Societies 
•re multiplying with a rapidity which ia truly as- 
toDishing." 

From the Emancipator of August. 
" PROGRESS OP ANTI-SLATBEY. - 

" SeveTal iMtera annoancin^r the roimatifHi of SoxiliariWi 
•nd containing eoDi«« of conR^tntiona and lists of offioera, 
iIiD«t be omitt«d lot want of loom. The organization of 
ADti>8Ur«T7 Soeietiea is going oo with moit cheeriagra- 
piditT< 

. "In BeoiiiiiKtaB. Tt., ma ADtirSlaveiT SooietT ma formed 
OD the 4th of July, with UO membera. Preiidenl, Stephea 
Hinsdill ; Secretary, James Ballard. A liberal aubacriplioD 
was raised for miblicationa. 

"In Union Village, Washington t»., N. ¥., the Green- 
wich Aqk. Anti-Slavery Society, was formed on Uis 4(h of 
JqIj. Prasideot, Henry Holmsa; SwretaTy, Ednln Ad- 
drewi. Large number of laemberB. 

» In Nunda, Livingston co., N, Y., a society wae formed 
on tjQe Bsme day, nilh 160 membera. 

" At Oberlin, Loraine co., Ohio, on the 35th June, an anz- 
lliary was formed with 630 membeis. 

"Anziliary eoeieiiea have been also formed in the follow- 
ing places, not heretofore acknowledged. 
BrunewiclE, MefHna oo., Ohio. Geneva, Ashlabala co., Ohio. 
Milan, Huron co., do,- Morgan, dft. 4)0. 

L^me, do. do^ Kingsvilte, do. do. 

Kinsinan, Trumbull co., do. Jefferson, do. do. 

Hartford, do. do. Hiit\tsbnrgb,Georgiaao.,do. 

Cadis, do. CjaridoD, do. do. 

OteenTiHe, Mercer co.. Pa. Streetaboro', Portage eo.,do. 
Birtler, Batler 00.^ do. Kingston, N. H. 

W. Middletowo; , Pa. Ware, Hsh. 

Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Andover, Ashtahnla 00., Ohio. 



" Most of those in the above list In Ohio and Pa. were 
formed by ^e ageooy of Mr. Jamea Loughheadi Mr. Joseph 
G. Wiisoo baa been laboorine with good success in Hedint 
and Huron counties, Ohio. Mr. Theodore D. Weld is lec- 
turing with his usual success in the towns on the Ohio River. 
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Umi ctieeHnt tava ktm tfann^ (tf U* liA«Mn I* Wadir 

uwtoo. Pa. «■(! Stuebwville, Okio. Jn tbe fomM ptoco ha 
doIirarMl JifUtn lecturca and two s^rwsea to liia colored 

" MeBBri. Phelps MA "niaDipsdn- hars recent}; rlaitsd 
Andover, and notwithiuudin^ the forbidding neutrality, 
wUA lk» uHlwrW** •! thA ThaohiptHBl SamUarT bBva 
dioti'ght it important to adopli.lliBiais a fait pioapaet tliat 
immediate abornioD will be openly espoiMed at leagth by a 
Wgt portion ot the riiudenta. 

"In MIMMtory C«neg«, Vt., fte atodnla are ayiBpatMi- 
ng daqriy !■ Ibe gnod naM^-" 

From " Human Sights" qf Sspiemier. 

"NEW SOCEBIISIS. 

" At the late meetinE of the Methodist Epioco- 

EjI Confereoce of New-Hampshire, an Anti-Slavery 
ociety was formed of about 70 members, miniates 
of that deaominatitw. 

. ", la Northeast, £rle co., Pa., « society has been 
otgauized auxiliarji to the Am. A- S. Society, with 
eocoura^ins prospects 

« The. following, are reported as orgaoized iajft 
I. by Mr. Staatoit: One at Natick, 125 members; 
a Ladies' Society ia that vicinity, 150 members; a 
Toimg Mea's Society in the same oeighbourbood, 
number of members not kqowDj at North Scituat^ 
220 members; at Valley Fajls, 70 members. On 
tiie 1st of August an auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed at Clarksfield, Ohio— John Hoa^, Pres. 
Thomas T. Husted, Sec. 

" The A. S. Society of Bradford, Ms. was iormed 
on the a7th July. Rev. Gardner B. Perry, Fret. 
Dr. Geo, Cogswell, Secretary." 

Their wdlectioqs and resources a^ipear to be.al- 
moBt boundless. They are abU 'to raise any uooiint 
aecessary to p^ea»CHii^ with efiect, their sebeise of 
iacendiu-y iii^utiofi. Their pn^Dinvot afaeUon «re 
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geofirally afflueat aed zeAnu men; ami it sppeara 
only oecessary to vote thttt a certain sum is requir- 
ed, and it is immediately contributed. The follow- 
ing extract is from a late address. 

** DsAB Brbthseh,— At the last aitnual meeting 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society it was 

" Resolved, That an effort be made to raise 30,000 
dollars for the use of the Society the present year, 
and that the abolitionists present, pledge themselTes 
to raise such suois as they may respectively offer. 

"Donations and pledges were immediately ob- 
tained, amounting #14,500. 

" Additional pledges have since been obtained in 
Boston, to the amount of 4,000 dollars. The sum 
of 1 1 ,500 remains to be raised. As there are known 
to be more than two ntJirsssD Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties on kindred principles with the American, we 
have no doubt this sum can speedily be made up, — 
Eiach society haa only to raise ISO dollars, and the 
work is done. We believe that those societies which 
remain unpledged- will joyfully come forward to do 
tlteir proportion, aa soon as called on." 

This 830,000 was exclusively appropriated to the 
support of their publications for one year. The im- 
mense sums expended on' agents, schools, &c. &c. — 
are raised in addition to the above. The pecuniary 
resources of the abolitionists, had they no other 
source of powef, are sufficient almost to revolution- 
ize a land. The peculiar position and character of 
our national Government render any direct opposi- 
tion to the domestic rights of the South, dangec- 
oub; but when a large and well organized party, 
comprising many men of t^ent and enet^y, and 
possessed of pecuniary resources almost as great as 
those of the confederacy under which our revolu- 
tisnary contest-was eommenced, wars directly and 
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openly a^oMt th* ri|^ti^ feelings, uid ertsi the 
■OEutence of oertain members of the Union — who 
cw^be soblindasnottoseetheconaetjuences? Who 
cannot see thfrt'sulwuMion on the part of the SouUi 
wtMild end in hM- destruction? 

The following extract from Ihe September No. 
of the Human-fiightB, cannot fail to undeceive those 
who have hitherto regarded the abolitionists as a 
pwwerless band of malcontents. 

" Rbsouboes of AB0LiTioiO8T9.-T-Tbose editors 
who have complimented Mr. Arthur Tappan as de- 
fraying nearly the whole expense of the American 
Anti-Siayery Society, are requested to examine the 
rece^its of our Treasurer, as published in the Anti- 
Slavery Record. The numbers of that work, up 
to the present month, acknowledge the receipt of 
0851S,O1; (tf which 1^1750 is, or might be, credited 
to Mr. A. Tappao. Liberal as his donations are, if 
he were to withhold them altogether, we belieye 
4he deficiency wonld not long be felL Gven the - 
most iniatuated riave-holders must be blinder than 
we suppose them, if they do not understand by this 
time, that the hearts and purses of tens of thou- 
sands are devatedto this cause." ■ 

The resources and pawer of the abolitionists are 
exhibited in the number and extent af their publi- 
cations. Perhaps no party in this country ever ex- 
pended as niuch as the abolitionists in publications 
Jntended to operate on the public mind. We are 
told in one of their reports, that « the society has 
published one hundred and twenty-two ihouaand 
copies of various pamphlets, besides the gratuitous 
distribution of copies of the Emancipator and nu- 
merous circulars. They have alsi!) assisted in thd 
circulation of large works." The resourcea and 
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oterf^ of a Bodcty whwfa- jsn^ in ■Uhivtt' to iti 
■VnilaT experiMS, oireaktB 182,000 oopiesof p<UB> 
t^iHts, «UBt be mutdi gi«ater than those of mf 
policies) assochdoB, which thifteoantry has yat •wit- 
nessed. The followiBg "Plaii wT PubUcatioBi^'' 
frvm Uie August number of the Kmttrmpatar, will 
exhibit the aumber of their regular puUtcJtioDB a.»i 
the extent of the different: editions. 

"This number of the Kmancipator. is the 6rat 
of the monthly series. It will be issued to a 
great exleot gratuitouily.' Already 50,600 copies 
of the small papec entitled HUMAN RIGHTS, 
have been sent forth, and 50,000 OMiies of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, for- July— The 
EMANCIPATOR and the SLAVE'S FRIEND 
will complete the series for the month. N«xt 
month the same series will he repeated;" 

It must be remembered that these papers are 
gratuitously distributed. -Thus 4t will be seen 
that every week lifiy tbe«isaitd poblicatioos, made 
up with great Skill, and contaimng^he most inflaH>- 
matory and dangerous matter— «te distributed. A 
large portion ol these, no doubt, inuntbte the 
South. The remainder are int^tded for those in 
the North, " who read but cannot reason." Who 
can wonder at the results efiected by the abolitton- 
iflta, wheo he contemplates the tremendous energy 
^ the means employed? 

The following statement is made fay the Elmaaei- 
pslw, of the number of papers distributed in tihe 
month of July.. 



EnaneinhH 
Slave'* Fnei 



SO,WW copies, 
M,000 " 
50,000 ■'* 
35,000 " 



■ Goot^li^ 



tvr 

- Tk» Slaved Friend, hete mCntioiMd, is ft pCTiodi' 
cil deMgaed orieaHi^ for ehiMi«n, but iuteDded; 
beyond a doobt, in reality, to operate On the slayes. 
It is written in reiy aimple langaage, and is deco- 
rated with inflammatory picUires. Its very title 
betrays its real character; and its contents prove it 
to be intended for the slave nlone. 

It must not be supposed that the publications of 
tbe Anti-Slavery Society, comprise all the periodi- 
cals which sustain their principles. The folloWine 
extract from the f^maiicipator will correct any such 
erroneous impression. — "Among the things that 
encourage us, not the leant, is the rapid increase of - 
anti^slavery presses. Nearly half Uie newspapers 
In our exchange list, abeut one hundred, admit arti- 
cle* favourable to emancipation, and a large number 
of them are decidedly anti'riavery. We shsJl en- 
dieavour soon to exhibit a list of the anti-slavery 
newspapers in the United States,"" 

- It is impossible that any reasoning man, can cen- 
twnplate the resources and activity of the abolition- 
iats, and wonder at their progress. It is impossible 
that any patriot can view, in connection, their past 
success, ^eir present energies and activity, and 
their fubire prospects, without coming to tbe con- 

* la the list of anti-slsTery pnblicatlona advertised b; the 
SoeiMj, we find upwards of fifty differ«ot publications, 
prists, &e., offend for sale. Tlie ioltowin; aie some of the 
aiticlee adTertisedj 

" Pictura of a slave In chalas, with Ihe oegro's eoraplaint, 
in poetry. Our couDtrjmeD in chains, with poetry, by J, G. 
WhitdBr. 

■< Anti-8lB*Bty handberehieft, omameni^ with 4 cuts, and 
axtncts from the SlaTS's Friend, printed with indelible ink, 
price 60 cents per doaen, 
' *' Anti-SlaTery Seals, gi'^inn a fair impress of a slsre in 
(bains on sealing wax, price, single, 30 cents. 

" Plaster images of a slSTe In chains, price, single, H ets," 
17* 
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etaaiigM, dHt, «itbwr Om bii*a of^eutaifi nitHt'be 
cnuhed> or die Ubmb KbendtnedL Tbey annat 
exist together. 

LettbeSoutfa^)^ to it Ws heve damoastrated 
that the KdTOoate»of' iboJitiiHi ■» nelthet Sew aot 
feeble; that Xi»y, are wealU^, poireriil aRd aoited; 
pOBsessed of a qumber of Uiflucotiat prsBsea; and 
led OD by men whoae iatenqientte zeal ia only 
equalled hj their uatirtBg «nergy. Thcor atriugtb 
ia demised becauae it ia not Junnvn. Let him who 
taiiee cui interest in thia matter examine the opeo 
evideooeof facta; let him obserre the extoided and 
bfliduMU operation of pvteaeBfBgMitsJBdBocieties; 
let him dultIl the progreaa aad- results of these ef- 
forts for the last few j^ears; and thee^ if he is still 
ioeredulous, and still secure, he mxy aleep on, URtil 
he is roused by the i^are of the raidnaght confli^ra- 
tjoa, or startled by the whoops of the n^ro at his 
chamber door. 

Let Uie JSoith beware. Let not 4iie wiae and 
well afiected re^rd the operations of the ino«H 
diaries with a saeen The Utiion attd its glarieB, 
the commerce and maau&cturea of liie North, "the 
peace and safety of the South, Uw trant^iility, integ- 
rity, and honour of our country are io peral — in im- 
minent peril. If the abolitionists are permitted to 
m^ke the North the scQae of a wariare the xioat 
deadly upon the South — it is vain to aSect igoo- 
moe of the results — separatioD is inentable. We 
repeat, thej/ must ,6e crushed or the Union abati- 
doned. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Tile totiTM tjfthe t3boIitio*iat» prevents aboiition 
■—^ggramttet the condition ef the slaves, fyc. 

Tax abolitioBists never ^ign to weigh the con- 
■egueaces of- dieir aotiona. They determine that b 
peculiar course is required by an aecot^ance wiUi 
tjteir sublimated notiooa-of abstract right, and pur- 
we it, wholly regoidleu of tlie results. — Are diey 
mad^ or guilty, or both? Think tiiey thai th^ can 
delu^ <mr land with blood'^^iid preserve theu* 
•Duta from the erimaon taint of mnrder? Think 
diey tbftt they can unloose rapine, tmd hist, and 
alaaghlsr upon their native country — and that b«T 
ahneks will set rise to Heaven against them? Not 
rcopnnnihVi for tba ceaseqiiences ai their sadneul 
It has ever been the plea of the higot wid tyrutt 
The dukest crimes ao re(K)rd have been committed 
■ndsr t^ frenzf, real- or affected, of fanaticism. 
CitieB havQ been wasted, realms destroyed, in the 
Bwncof God. But. will God boM diem guiltless 
bcuauBe peofanity was added to guih, and His holy 
name impiously borrowed to sanctian a wanton 
waste of the blood of b» ereatitref? 

In the responsibility iflctured hy the abolitionist s, 
the conse^enees of their poliej to the slave, will 
not be the lightest article. If slavery J>e the evil 
they prescribe, how much have tJwy to answer for 
ift ita {>erpetuation. If aboUtiiOn beaiienevirfeat atij 
hsfy idienM, Iww can they he jnatified for the pra>- 
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trttioD of every reuOnable bepe of find emcueipt- 
tioQ. They are tbe/eftlanti-abaUtionistsoftheland. 
They are the worst foes of the slave. Their mad- 
ness hu riveted bis chains; and if bia freedom be 
ever attaiued, it will be when their reckless opposi- 
tion to the rights of the Soath is forgotlen. 

They admit that the slave can only be emanci- 
pated by his master. To effect that result, the master 
must be eonvincad and conciliated. Wh^ measurea 
have they taken to persuade or win him into their 
views? They have trampled upon his rights — en- 
dangered his property— vdenouDoed him iu the viieat 
billingsgate the language can afford — excited his 
slaves to discontent, and endangered his life, and the 
honour of .his wife and daughters. Are not these 
moat winning persuasives to abolition] Is not this 
policy certain to soothe the feelinn, sway the senti- 
ments, and insure the confidence of the slave-holder^ 

" The truth is, and it must be suppressed no 
longer — we have been hired to abet 0{>preMion, to 
be the tool of tyrant* — to look on coolly, while ten 
millions of our brethren have been stripped of every 
right, and woisx than vubdexbd." — Firvi «Sn- 
ntuil Report. 

" lite man who seizes anotfaer in New York, and 
drags him into bondage, (alluding.to the legal arrest 
of a fugitive slave, under the constitution of the 
United States) whatever lawa he may have in hia 
favour, is to be REGARDED AS A ROBBER 
AND PIRATE!"— Atd. 

" Slave-holding is pjjuaoy, equally atrocious with 
slave-trading; and if there is any di^renoe in crimi- 
nality, slave-holding u thjb woaar or tbb>two!" 
-•Speech qfMr. Pktipa. 

" The slave-alates are soooms, and dmest every 
village &mily is a broUteL" — SfyteeokqfMr. Thome. 

But why sbould we multiply qaotntiona? Suffica 
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-iCtkttttwy aKVtifsfmakodhex^ieVBVi odumnitte 
-and atni»e Aem — itev«r ttddresa them but in the gen- 
tle end parterDEil langnkge of " vobfaen," " pirat«ri,** 
■•'■tyi'aBta,^' "momrteri," " wretehes/' and other epi- 
thetd of HQ oqudly oonoiliatorj character. And 
can thess men affeci to believe that this course is 

Kitnpted by a sneere dnirv to perswade the slare- 
der to free his slaved 

The very act of interference Uself is a violation 
of their rights, and en outrage oa their feelings. If 
there existed a disposition in favour of emancipation, 
this act of indelicate and iosiiking interference, this 
prag^natioftl and irritating violation of the rights and 
proprieties of social life, would be certBin to extin- 
Xttuh it If slavery be an evil — who so likely to 
know it as tJiose who live irt the tnidstof it? If 
alav«ry be'cruel, the Southern people lack jieitber 
rdigion nor benevolente, and would be just as likely 
to feel the " gentie dint of pity" without, as with, 
Tttuperation and insult Previous to the movements 
of the abolitionisU, in many parts of the Sotith, a 
dispositioQ favourable to emancipation prevailed. 
They woaM, if imdisturbed, have done ail that was 
possible. Foreign interferenee, while it bos natu- 
rally irritated the South, has rendered any act tend- 
ing to enooura)^ afar^ition, altogether dangerous and 
imprudent They will not allow strangers to in- 
trude ta their firC'Sides and kic/c tkem into certain 
measures; and if they were so singnlariy destitute of 
manly s^Mrit, they cannot be ignorant that sueh a 
policy would' be ^tended with inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

The ab^itionists have been at work fM- years; 
they have, probably, expMided hundreds of thou- • 
aanda of dollara; they ttave enlisted the sympathy 
MidaidofnusKBidedliiousandfl — yet what good have 
ibflf dom? B«Te th^ liberated a ^»ve? Net one,' 
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On the (iODtrH7» tbe woeew of.iMdivtdnl emtmnei- 

patioQ hu been wholly checked. Have they con- 
TiQced or converted a siajile slave-holder? MOT 
ONE! And tiiose who b^re .encouraged the hope 
of eveotual eroBscipation — now regard the scheme 
aod its authors with abhorrence. If their policy have 
not succeeded in attaioiag a single advantage^ why 
persist in it? If their past exertions have not woo 
over a single slave-holder, their future efforts can- 
not Why then agitate and endanger a nation; why 
expend thousanda, not only without benefit, but wit^ 
out the reasonable hope, however remote, of future 
advantage? TAejf know that they cannot v/in tbe 
slave-holdfir into the supportof their schemes; why 
persist in their present policy? Because the pretence 
U afiected — is the ma4k of deep and dangerous de> 
signs upon the slaves. The abolitionists are not all 
inaane; they 4o not spend dieir money, exttrt their 
talents, and waste their time, in a hopeless and al>- 
surd attempt to win the master. They care not for 
his aid. Years ago they said in. the £mancipa(rar, 
" Slavery %tnll never be aboUahed until U i> done 
BY THE SWORD, or the /ear qf the noprd,-" 
and added, that " the slaves will soon ^ free'' 
This was then, and still is the policy. They cry 
peace, pea^e—k^ pursue a eourse which ia design^ 
to end, and must end (unless the South erect herself 
and interpose the only - shield which can ward off 
the blow,) in a servile war, and render the wlu4e 
South a JPant^monium,' from which the. shout-of 
exulting rapine, and the shriek of murder and vio- 
lation will go forth. 

"But the slave has cause to r^roat^ the aboli- 
tionist, not merely for tbe prostration of all future 
hope of emancipation, but for the a^ravation of his 
present condition, jt ia impossibje that the intem- 
perate advovwy.of (be «mao«)patioo of tbe lUrco, 
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can &[I to esrite the prejudice Mid ill-feelhig Of a 
majority ofthe slare-holders; and it ib er^ually im- 
possibte to prevent a share of thdse feeling ''^ing 
extended to^e usfortunate object of the abolitionist's 
benevolence. Bven where the irritating interference 
of ihe abolitionists is insufficient to alienate the kind- 
ness (rf the master from the slave, it succeeds in cre- 
ating danger ^nd suspicion. The slave, misled by 
ilia new friends, beeomes discontented and refrac- 
tory; the master loses his coofidence, and mea^res 
of precaution and* restraint become absolutely ne-' 
cessary; The Charleston Courier, speakiog of these 
fruits of abolition, says: — " It is certain that their 
labours thus far have produced only evil to the race 
which they have selected as the objects of their de^ 
vilish philanthropy. At the North they have raised 
the mifb against the property and lives of their sable 
protegh, and at the South they have only added to 
the rigor of the code noir, and caused a repeal of 
laws permitting emancipation." - 

Another moderate and reqiectable Southern jour- 
nal says, — "They certainly cannot be assured of the 
detestation in which they are already held by the 
free blacks of the South, whose happiness and liberty 
they have sensibly abridged, and whose lives, in 
some instances, they have put in jeopardy. Even 
those of the slaves who have heard of them, curse 
their nam^s as the authors of numerous vexations 
and privations to which they are now necessarily 
sul^ected. The inquisitorial visits, patrole^, searches, 
confinement to plantations^^the refusal of usual in- 
dulgences, and tiie«xaGtion of additional duties, are 
all the fruits of fanaticism. The bbcks, who see 
and know the cause, would, be as ready to inflict 
summary' vengeance upon Tappan, Garrison, Cox, 
Thompson, and their co-labourers, as their masters. 
Po Ute incendiftries know that tJwy are absolutely 
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rivetiag the cIimbs they pro&M -to wirii to we 
loosenul? We should think not. But kt. iimsa be 
■atiafied thut flueh is the &cL" 

The following frNs the Riclunood Inquiry is alw 
entitled to attention. 

" Theae men are not only ioipertjaent, Jnit pei> 
oieiouB iDtertneddlerBk They oet only biiDg mm- 
cbief upon the whites, but they anp^avate the very 
evils which they profeMto renwdyrTheyetrangthea 
the cord o£ slavery itselC They cemp^ us to treat 
them with a severity which is as painful to the slave 
aa it is irksome to the ofvner- A cegprd for our awa 
security must uapofie upon them additional restric- 
tions—and ii> ease these rile miscreanta should ever 
Succeed in raising rebellion among them, they atooa 
will he hald seaponsible, in the eyes of God and 
man, for ell the blood which will flow. It-is tbvis 
that they toe doing serious Busohief, both t» the 
whites and to the hJacks — aggravating the very evil 
which they profess to palliatB." 

Id confirmMion of these statements we atl^aiB an 
extract from the address of the members, of the 
African Methodist Church of BaltimorE., . 

" We do most firmly and siocerely believe, that 
the dissemioation of Inflammatory appeals addressed 
mainly to the prejudices and passioas, without re- 
ference to reasoQ, instead of prombtihg. the ohject 
professed to be had in view, will greatly ag^^vate 
the avUs already existing, ^d create oUiers of »&r 
more alarming and cal^itous nature;. will reader 
the situation o£ that portion of the coloured people 
DOW in possession gi liberty, aw^ly preoarioufr— 
j-ivet the fetter still more closely on the 8kve,'and 
jeopard, the prospu-ity and hai^uness, na^ , the li& 
itself, oC the mhole populatioa o^ the. southe^jv st»tQi, 
both white and black.. 
, "The caari^tMn ttnis.^sfeaaed i«. i^ taticgffi 
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Matequenee of eool and delibente refiection on the 
subject, when- contemplated abstractly and without 
regard to actual oocurrencea; but it hu been power- 
fuHjr corroborated by the deTelopements which have 
alrmdy attended the eSbrta of the liceotiaua and 
misguided iknatibism now in progress. But a short 
time has elapsed since all of us were permitted to 
worship God undiBturtiedly in our own sanetuaries, 
under our own vine and fig-tree— since wo wen 
protected id the enjoyment of civil privileges, and 
allowed a common participation with our white 
brethren, in many of the comforts of domestic life. 
Xow, in many sections of the country, both north 
and south of us, our confpi^gatioii for religious ex- 
ercises is eiUier prohibited altogether, or watched 
with a jaundiced eye; the civil blessings with which 
we -were measurably favoured are denied or re- 
stricted ; our most innocent actions are exposed to 
. the scrutiny of suspicion ; and our homes and fire- 
sides threatened with- ruin. 

"Influenced by these consideraUons, and deter- 
mined by the harmless rectitude of our deportment 
to manifest our heart&lt and unconquerable abhor> 
renoe of the atrocious attempts of mistaken, hot- 
beaded zealots to plunge the country into anarchy 
and discord, and to deluse it with torrents of blood, 
we do hereby sacredly pledge ourselves not to re- 
ceive any of the vile, mischievous, "and incendiary 
publications, now so industriously scattered abroad; 
to arrest the circulation of such as may come under 
-our observation — of which we respectfully ask the 
postmasters to take notice — and todes^y tiiem with- 
out perusal} and, in fine, by every efiort within our 
powOT, to put a period to tiie operations of this en- 
gine of bloodshed and torture. We do most earnestly 
entreat those over whom we have any control or 
iufluence, either officially or as friends, to co-(q)9rat« 
18 
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with ua In the ■umK«Hion of this most peraieious 
—thin fatal eril-^-to lend their jnost ardent and 
cheerful encleavAura to prevent the difliBten of a 
apirit of iniubordi nation and rebellion. And being 
fully persuaded that our opinions {aithflillj and truly 
refect those of the church to which We are attached, 
we do moat un^gnedly and anxiously beseech those 
ennged in the propa^tion of gJmlition principles, 
and the dintribution of abolition teacts, periodicals, 
and pamphlets, to abstain fron^ their unasked and 
unwelcome interference in our concerns, and if they 
have a spark of compassion, sympathy, or philan- 
thropy in -their bosoms, to pwmit us to enjoy our 
Bxistence in security and peace." 

To this eloquent and afiecdng appeal — this . pa- 
thetic detail of the au^rings visited upon the 
blacks of the South, by the sinister efforts of their 
false friends — the abolitiosista alone could be in- 
sensible. Careless of the consequences, they go on. 
The union of the States may be sundered hy their 
madness — still they persiat; the afflicted patriots of 
their country beseech them to forbear — but they 
heed it not; the unhappy olgects of their affected 
benevolenco^ implore them to deaist — but onward 
still, over the trampled conatitutioti, the peace, the 
hopes, and the happinesa of their country, they stride 
forward to their object. Such is their philanthropy.* 



re aware ol" the 
dreadful consequences of iheir policj — but ere delennioed to 

CraeTere in it. It wHl be seen alao that while Ihev acknow- 
Ige th« calamitooB tendency of their coarse, their onlj re* 
•ponse ia — ** Let them drirs oul misaioDBTias and aekool- 



theskves. Theirdirectaim is also ackoowledj^ed tc 
coDvinoe the slave-holder, but to.eicile others against him. 
" To OM tkia rery madneas and cruris ^\tt« e)aVe-b(M«T sa 
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They would wade to their purpose through a sea of 
kindred blood — cheer on the hell-houads of civil 
war, and in their horrible triumph, while the shrieks 
<^an expiring land ring in their ears, wave above 
ibe scene the crimson and reeking banner of PAi- 
tanthropy! 

an argnmeat to ronse the Cbiisti^n world against tha sin of 

" TliefraiU of AbolUiimiam. — Some enemies of immediala 
MBanctpation, with great appBrent delight, point us to the pre- 
not itate of the Soolh. ■ There, '^ laj the;, ' «re told yon so. 
See the niasters eiaBp«rat«di aod lemntiDg all their pvrpoMa 
of altimate emancipation. See the slare booad io doabia 
fetters. Sse the f>ee coloared mao persecuted, and tiembling 
wilh fear of banishmeat or death. See the schools for the 
coloored people stl shntfand the last rays of hope and know- 
M^Q blotted ant ti^ther. See evarj Norifaeni maD who had 
visited the Snath on an errand of meraf , fleeing for hia life. 

- This is the fruit of your labours.* 

"Some, we can hardly nail them friends of the oppressed, 
may bo persnaded by such arguments to gira -oTer, They 
may eay, * We have borne our testimony, but it ia of no evall ; 

.DOW, therefore, let ds wash our hands of ^e gnilt, ahd leafa 
the slave-holders to themseUas.' Jlot ao, brethren— we hava 
fODK to do. Thousands of pjajersare gougup toGod daily, 
from tliose who in the midSt of slavery, hsTO not bowed tbe 
kr>ee to BSal. for oar pertntrana. Let them drive ont mta- 
fllonarieaaDd achool-teachers — hnry tbe key of krtoirtedg^— 
double the fetters, and tengtbea.Ihe taah. Let them deatrav 
or banish every man who will not receive on his forehead 
the brand of the monster— jierptfmi/ slavery. — What ie Iha 
language of God's protidenoe to usi Clearly tliis : 7b iim 
ttia very madnat and cruelty of Ike tlavt-hMera at an argununt 
b, route the Ckratimw>Hdag(Un4t (At BIN OF SLAyERY .o 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Course qf the abolitionists a violation of the 
Conaiitttlion-^n ir^ftttclion of the rights and 
the laws of the South, ^. 

Is discussing the subject of Doineslic Slavery in 
this country, it is jumper that we should refer epe- 
cisUy and distinctly to the sovereign rights of the 
Soutiiern states on this qoestion and all minor ques- 
tions arising from it. It is, however, scarcely ne- 
cessary to prove what is not doubted, or to urge the 
truth of assertions which no individual m the coun- 
try will venture to deny.- 

The rights of the South do not exist "under, but 
over, the Constitution. They existed before this 
Government was called into being. The Constitu- 
tion is rather sanctioned by them, thfln they by the 
Constitution. Had not that instrument admitted 
the sovereignty or those rights, it would never have 
itself been sdmitled by the South. It bowed in 
deference to rights older in their date,- stronger in 
their elaims, and- holier in their nature, than any 
which the Constitution of the confederacy can 
boast. 

Let no man then deceive himself. Let him not 
think that the rights of the South may be changed 
by a change of our natio^^l Constitution. Those 
rights are out of the reach of the nation as a nation. 
The confederacy may crumble to pieces, the Con- 
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MJtution may pass away — but these rights wnll re- 
main unshaken — will exist while the Houth' exiatB — 
and when thiey falt-^the 8outh will perish wfth 
them. It wi)] be admitted, that the states which 
Entered into the Compact of Union were poetessed, 
individually, of fiill sovereignty, and were as inde- 
pendent of any and all earthly power as nations can 
be. If they were not thus sovereiji^n and indepen- 
dent, they had no authority or power to" enter into 
ti»e articles of confederation. 

It will be admitted, that in entering into thid con- 
federacy, and in adopting the Constitution of 1787, 
they lofft nonS of their exclusive right of legisla- 
tion on the subject of domestic slavery in tfieir own 
borders, but remained, as to that question, as 
flovereign and independent as at first. 

It will be admitted, that instead of loAing any 
of their high and soyereign power on the subject 
referred to, Aat power Was expressly reserved both 
in the articles of confederation and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that the non-slave- 
holding states not only admitted and sanctioned it, 
but bound themselves to restore fugitive slaveb 
from the Sonth, and to secure a representatioif based 
upoh the slave population. 

It will be admitted, that the rights of the slave* 
holding states on the subject of slavery, have neve* 
been surrendered, never been questioned, neyer been 
weakened nor diminished; that they are, in rela- 
tion to that question, what they were before they 
entered into the confederatton, 'sovereign and inde^ 
pendent; and that the non-slavtdiolding states are, 
in reference to the same question, what they werq 
Iwfore that compact — ^foreign comrtiunJtiei 

Vir^nia or South CaroTina, then, has, in refer* 
«iiee to the miigeet o£^ slavery, no more connexioa 
with us than RaoHst or Orwt BriUm} we hive m 
16" 
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gmter tiAt to interfa« with her domestic It^U^ 
tiOD on the subject of sUva-y, than, with the iater- 
tul relations of those kingdoms; nor is she under 
soy greater obligation ttian they would be, to 8ul>- 
mit to such interference, without vindicatins her 
rights, and puni^ing those who dare to diatnrD her 
tranquillity. 

If a Northern State direcfly violates these rights, 
or permits her citizens to do so," she not only 
breaks the compact, but makes it the du^ of the 
iiyured state to defend herself, as an independent 
state should, from a violation of her sovereignty. 

The non-slaveholding states entered into this 
union with their eyes open. They knew that, the 
compact was subject to this reservation. They 
pledged themselves to observe it Every thing 
sacred to us as patriots, Americans, and men stands 
pledged for our honourable adherence ,to the faith 
then plighted — the promise then sol«nn^ and nn- 
derstaudingly estepded. 

Did our fathers right? No union could have been 
Bffected unless the rights of the South had been 
thus secured. Conscious of this, they were willing 
to suffer what they could not cure,and gave their 
sanction to tile only union, that could have been 
formed. The result has shown that they toere 
right Our people have prospered. The frieods 
of freedom, humanity, and rehuon throughout the 
.world, have reason to rejoice m the compromise 
then entered into. 

The North is not responsible, morally nor politi- 
cally, for the existence of slavery in this country. 

* The aoreTNgn who refases to cause a leparatioD to ba 
made of the daiaag^e caitsed by bia Bubjed, or to puniab th« 
gaOtj, or, to abort, to delJter him of, rendere bimeelf in 
tome meaaara an acaompliee io the iojni?, and beoomM i9- 
«poBnbl« fiw it.— roMeT* low o/ iVerfmu. 
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It never Iwd, haa not now, and never wiU have, 

power over the- subject If it be k sin, the bUme 
rests not upon the North — if it be a curse, the 
North, at least, is not blasted by it The North 
has not been compelled to pay for the support of 
the South; she has not been taxed to enc«urage her 
labour, nor have her exports passed throu^ her 
ports and given the breath of life to her commerce. 
The North need not trouble her conscience nor 
excite her sympathies, in relation to the sins or the 
afflictions of the South> The South will bear her 
afflictions with .what fortitude she may; and as for 
the sins which escite so holy a horror in the bosoms 
of the immaculate abolitionists, she will take oare 
that the North is not burthened with any accounU- 
bilitj for them. Let the North stand off, and all 
will be. well, ' 

It ought not to be necessary to urge the obligayon, 
which requires us to . regard, with reverence, the 
sacred charter of our national existence. It ought 
not to be necessary to remind any portton of our 
people, that honour, probity, .patriotism require 
us to observe its provisions. If the Violator of the 
law be entitled to punishment and abhorrence, what, 
should he the penalty of him who strikes at the 
source of all law; who would tear asunder the 
bond which unites millions happily together, and 
leave our- country to all the horrors of jarring an- 
archy and lawless violence? If any thing be enti- 
tled to reverence or regard, it is our sacred Consd> 
tution— the barrier which protects us from popular 
turbulence, from intestine war, fittm social and 
Botitieal confusion and collision. The consequence 
of its downfall or of the violation of its provisions, no 
fancy can adequately conceive. All that we desire 
as a people is attained— 'all that we fear is avoided, 
by its aid. Let it be destroyed, wbetfaetr' by oftm 
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violMoe, «r inNdloua (^poflttaon, and where mil 
the consequences tcrmiiiate? Will the violator paaBe 
there; or, having trampled on tbe ohart^ of the 
couati^y, will be sirike »t those of the states, and 
break down all the barriers which proteot weakneaa 
and innocence from lawlers and braCBl force? Let 
the principle be established, that-a direct and solemn 
political compact may be Tticated, without moral 
offence, by acheming and ambitious individuals — 
and human foreaigbt cannot anticipate the-calami- 
tiei which will enaue. 

There may be, particularly in this country, trea- 
■OD without overt' crime,' which, though secured 
from the penalty of our lenient code — is still, in 
the eye of reason and justice, and before Ood and 
man, the basest treason. An evasion of an obliga- 
tion is as great a moral offence aa its violation. Tlie 
prosecution of an insidious hut energetic war upon 
the slave-luriding memben of the Union — upon 
their liberties as statei, and their existence as com- 
nunities, nnist be regarded as a crime tif the most 
dangeroua and guilty character. The traitor who 
stabs at the life or honour of his country, in the 
mask of piety, and from behind a legal quibble, is 
M guilty aa the open desperado who strikes at ber 
ifl the &ce of day, and before all the world. 

The abolitionists, in urging their designs against 
the Sooth, are guilty of in^inging the acknowledged 
rights of those states; of disregarding^ their owft 
Botemnly pledged faith to observe those rights, as 
MDctioncd by the Federal compact; and of violat- 
ing that sense of pro}»iety and duty, which requires 
that we riiouM respeot the domestic privileges and 
pniBuitA of others. 

Can this courae of conduct result in any advan- 
ttoB ta the otijeots of their benevolenee, or to dieir 
•i&te brettireB «f the South? It menaces «tU U> 
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both. It §eek8 to e&ct evil. It liwiu to rerolii- 

tioR ; it teaches that the Constitution is "null and 
void," whea opposed to their schemes; afidcoDteuQ- 
pdates the prostration of every right, the disaolutioa 
of everjr tie, and the disresard <x every oUigatioD 
between them and the 6bject of theic ill-omened 
unbition. 

The Southern states have passed laws, prohibit- 
ing the dissemi nation of incendiary publications 
. within their borders, and denouncing severe peniil- 
- ties against the offenders. In some states the offence is 
capital, and is punished with death. The abolition- 
ists, who aend such publications into the state, vio- 
late these laws and incur th«r penalties. It is of 
DO consequence in -what manner they commit Uie 
crime, whether through the medium of the mails 
or by private emissaries; it is equally unimportant 
whether they are within the borders 9f the state at 
the time they committed the outrage upon its 
laws — the crime is equally greiit, and equuly cer- 
tain. It may be alleged, in extenuation of the 
offence, that the offender is beyond the reach of 
justice: the same plea would palliate the crime of 
the fugitive murderer. The offence is committed; 
tiie laws are violated; the crime is registered in 
heaven; and the criminal stands accountable to his 
own conscience and to God, as a felon— one who, if 
justice had its way, would perish ingnominiously 
on the Scaffold. Such .is the nature of the proceed- 
ings of the abolitionists. They are guilty of a 
CAPITAL CRIME — a crime which is regarded by 
those authorised to decide, as equal in guilt and 
peril, to MURDER. Yet they ask and obtain the 
aid of Christians; they call themselves philanthre- 

Eists, and expect the praise and support of the 
■vers of virtue, peace, and -order. 
So- clear and distinct is Ihelr ofienee, so lull the 
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flTtdmcfl of its commissioD, that, Aould they be 
found within the bordera of the states whose laws 
tb«y have vioUted, they would be at once arrastad, 
tried, and doubtless foaad gailtT- and hung, In- 
deed, as it i^-there are great donbts whether tfae 
Sotithern states may sot deBiand them from the 
states in which they now reside, as Jugitivta from 
Justice, Many profound jurists regard the right 
of the South to demand, and the duty of the North 
to give up, these violators oS the law, as clear xad 
UDquMtioBabla 

The follqwing able exposition of these views, 
extracted from the New York Couriw and Bnqinr- 
er, merits an attentive perusal. 

" If Tappan be guilty of violation of the laws of 
the South, and can be proved ^ilty, let some of 
■ibe Southern executives demand him as a criminal 
«t the hands of our executive, and if their demand 
be legal he will doubtless be surrendered. 

<<If the distribution of inflammatory and sedi- 
tious papers in any Southern state, be an offence 
again^' their laws,' and if it can be proved that 
Arthur tappan' has delivered or caused to be de- 
livered, in such state or states, papers boming with- 
in the bearing of the enactiitente — then we believe 
that on such charge he may be le^lly demanded, 
and must be surrendered. 

" The objections ta this are: Firstly, that the al- 
ledged offence is not here capital. But what of that? 
In some of our states rape is not while in others It 
ia a capital felony. But let a ravisher commit his 
crime in a state wherein that crime is punished — as 
it should be punished every where— with death, 
and let him subsequently to the commission, escape 
into a state by whose enactment the punishment is 
milder — that ravisher might be demanded and 
would be ceded Xa be. tried, and if guilty, to suffer, 
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« Thovfore, if Arthur Tappao h&a eammitted ia 
all or ttny^f the Southern rstates, a crime punished 
oapitally ia such states or state — he muy te demand', 
ed and must- be surrendered to be tried and tosufler 
— ^if iHW«d guihy — UGOvding to ib.^ laws of tiwt 
state. 

" Again it a cooteniled that the crime of Andiur 
Tappan— if a erime by the lawg- of any Southern 
state — is not committed in that state. 

" Id answer to this statement, we will first ad- 
ranee an argument, and a most stroog one, which haft 
beenlirougfat to bear on: this point before, as we find 
by an article in the Chu4eston Coorier, wherein it 
is demonstrateft-'— that in England the author of a 
libellauB paper is tried by the laws and jury of the 
place wherein the libellous paper is delivered at the 
post office^- not at the place where it is composed. 
And that such author ia transfervftd by the sheriff of 
his own county to the sheriff of that next adjoining, 
till he be delivered for trTal at the place wherein th<e 
libei waa- committed by the deiivery nf the libel- 
lous paper at the Ctfftee. Now if this be true of 
Ubelloua papers- it is'much more true ttf setUtiout 
pt^er»i and if the delivery of these papers be sedi* 
tious at Charleston, the crime of sedition was, com- ' 
mitted-at Charleston, and Arthur Tappan may be 
demanded to -take his trial' for sedition at Chiles- 
ton. And in this Statc^ as we happen to know, the 
law is similar to the law in !Eki^and. In the case 
of Root vs. King for a libel, the venire was laid in 
Delaware County, the residence of the Plaintiff^ and 
tJkere the question of libei was tried. And recent- 
ly, in owr oten case, the Graiid Jury of the County 
of JSuUivan iouad an indictment lagainst us for the 
publication oi an alleged libel on the Fost-ma^r 
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•t ihnticelh in Sullivan cttudtf , kod altbou^ ibe 
libel was published in ^e county of NewMorkf 
we were tried^ and if found guilty, wosld have 
been punished in the former county. The same 
rule of law should, we conceive, he- appUcahle to 
states as to counties in tiiis ia^ance; hut we have 
a still stronger argument in lavor of our position. 

" A citizen of New York, resident in this state, 
suborns another, or directly instigate him to go 
into South Carolina and thert coniniit a murder, — 
thereby rendering himself an accessary before the 
fact to murder, and therefore liable to capital pun- 
iriunenL The murder is committed in South Caro- 
lina—the murderer escapes to New York — is de- 
manded, and of course delivered up to take his trial 
at the place wherein the murder was committed. 
On his trial^ proof is developed of the t^ney in 
the murder of an acceatary b^ore the fact to this 
murder committed in South Carolina, who is a resi- 
dent of New York, which place he has not quitted. 
TVhere would that accessary be tried? — clearly 
in the place where the crime to which he was an 
accessary was committed. On this point no one we 
presume can entertain a doubt; otherwise, as he 
cannot be tried in New York as an accessary to a 
crime nbt committed within her jurisdiction, he 
Would escape punishmeiit. 

" If, then, this be true in a case of murder, it 
must be equally true in case of Treason; and if the 
putting into circulation of the dwlition pamphlets 
in South Carolina be treasoit-^and if it can be 
proved that Arthur Tappan be accessary before the 
act to the putting into circulation of those pam- 
phlets in South Carolina — then is Arthur Ta.ppaii, 
though' he has not quitbed New York, accessary be- 
fore the fact to treaaon ooipmitted in. South Caro- 
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" And tffon, if the circulation of sbolition pam 
phlets be a ca|»tal ofieace in CarolinsL, and if persona 
chareed with capital offences be mutually delivera- 
ble between the ^tes of the Union as the Consti- 
tution provides, t^n Arthur Tappan, as accessary 
before the fact to a capital offence co^nmltted in 
South CaroUmt, may he demanded at the hands of 
our Executive, and if demanded must be delivered 
up to take his trial in South Carolina." 

If the South have not, under the Constitution, the 
right to demand and punish those who stand on her 
borders, and fling amid her slaves incendiary and 
seditious publications — it is to be regretted that so 
important and necessary a protection was not pro- 
vided. Those who are willing to violate the laws 
and disturb the tranquillity of a state of this Union, 
should find no shelter irom its sister states. 

But it may be doubted whether, if this right were 
fully conceded to the South, she woiild descend to 
exercise it. The wrong comes, not from individti- 
ols, but from a party in the North, which is per- 
mitted, by those states, to prosecute a systematic 
and organized war against the rights and the peace 
of the South. It is the duty of the North to crush 
them;* and any attempt on the part of the South to 
secure individuals of the mass, would be unworthy 
her dignity, and inadequate to the prostration, or 
even Uie discouragement of the coDspiracy against 
. her. 

• What woDld yoD ray, if pi-aj own opmitiTes w«re M 
become |ji^coalanled and rebellioiia — thteatenioe; your bouses 
with the torch and your families wKh the kni^ — and if tiw 
wer« to~«reot pwnaa ia onr own bosom to print and eironl«i« 
papers to bloir tbam into, flema} Would yon not call apoa 
u«, to inlfifcre for their suppression I-r-And nnjy wo not 
call Dpon yon in the like spintl— AwAmom^ ikiquirtr, 
19 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



7%e •Abolition qf Slaverv in /4e District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ths abolitionisli, with all, their presumption, do 
not venture to aaaert that CongresB has a ri^it to 
legislate on the slare question for the States. They 
do not, however, hesitate to allege the existence, and 
claim the exercise of that right in the District of 
Columbia. They have turned their whole force 
against this District. Falsehoods and calumnies 
against the Btave-holdera of the District are circu- 
lated throughout the Union; and the people of the 
remotest States are told, with all the declamatory 
cant of the abolition school, that, &>r the atrocities 
thus conjured up qnd presented to their ima^na- 
tions, they are responsible. They are called upon, 
therefore, ny every consideration, to clear their skirts 
from the horrid sin, by insisting on the abolition of 
javery in the District Great efforts are made to 
procure petitions to Congress on the subject; and it 
IS probable that their application will be presented 
during the ensuing session, with several thousand 
names attached to it The following is a copy of 
one of the petitions in circulation. 

'■ 7b the honourable the Senate and Houae of 
Beprettntativet qfthe United Statu of^merita: 

Tbe petitJoD of the undersigned, eitttwis-of — — , 

humbly sheweth. That your petitioners" feel them- 
•dves bound by iheir duty to their country, to their 
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feUow-men, mid to their God, to protest against the 
coatinuance of slatikt and the blavs-txadk Id 
the District of Columbia, and to pray your honour- 
able bodies to exercise your constitutional powers 
for &eir immediate abolition. 
" Remembering; that the traffic in human fleshf 
■ when [iractiffed on the ocean, has been solemnly de- 
clared piracy by onr own, and that it is so considered 
by almost all Christian nations, your petitioners dp 
most eamestTy implore that slavery, the necessary 
cause of the traffic, may no longer he permitted to 
exist in the Capital of this Republic." 

The sut^ect thus forced upon the attention of otir 
people, is one iuvolring the most momentous con- 
siderations. Fully understood, the scheme of abo- 
lition in the District, must be generally reprehended. 
It may be regarded aa the outposts of the great ques- 
tion; and, if carried, will insure a final and complete 
triumph to the conspirators in all their designs. 

The genera] goTemment has no right to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The framens of the constitution could never have 
intended to give to the government jurisdiction over 
thfs delicate subject So far as they could, they se- 
cured to the South exclusive control of the riave 
question. ' The difficulty before us could not be fore- 
seen by them, or eapress provisions would have been 
made to secure the country from this species of an- 
tatjon. The South would never have sanctioneoTa 
constitution which gave to the general government 
any power, direct or indirect, to legislate on the 
slave question. They denied that power then, as 
they deny it now. They would not then submit to 
it; and subsequent events have induced no change 
of sentiment or ^Ung. 

The constitution, which so expressly vithhetd 
from the geoerd government ^» power of lefpslation 
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on the subject of slarery, could not have desigood 
to give it the power of agitatioD — « power Which 
would have aonihilated all rcstraintSf and laid the 
domestic rights of the South at the Very feet of the 
central government. Let the general goreroment 
but possess and exercise a right to agitate the anbject 
of slavery in the South, to use the influence of her 
public councils, the power of her immense patronage, 
and of the treasury of the country — and.she will aot 
need the empty privilege of legislation. The South 
will be completely at her mercy. ~ 

Should the abolitionists triumph in the approach- 
ing effort, they would make the general government 
an abolition engine. The measure of abolition in 
the District would be regarded as a direct and em- 
phatic approval of the course ot the abolitionists. 
The fanatics would take fresh courage; the venal 
and time-serving would flock to a standard sustained 
by the government; and the cause would soon be 

.considered "the cause of the country." The pas- 
sage of the act referred to would put the seal of 
national sanction on the calumnies and vituperation 
of the abolitionists against the South; and would hold 
the citizens of that section of the country up to the 
detestation of the world, as brutal and fiendlike 
monsters, destitute of mercy and justice, and wholly 
sordid and savage in their character and habita. It 
would do more-~it would extend to the slaves of 
the South, hopes that would jnadden them. The 
government itself would become incendiary; and 
uie slaves, like those of St Domingo, under a like 
policy of Uie French government, would respond to 
the lure held out, and rise in a mass to commence 
the work of murd^ and desolation. With the coun- 
tenance of the general government, it is imposeible ^ 

. to say what would be the results of an insurrection' 
of the slaves of the South. The dangers ar^ at kast. 
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it to make H ths duty of the 9ao& to guard 
againrt than. The Uvea d the bitizeiis af the &>utfa, 
aod all that ifl dear to thBin, depsiid an tiieir pr»- 
Krring, nholly ontouahed, tlieir. jurisdiction OT«r 
the alave queition. The power that violxtes tfaeK 
rights, is ^eir wont foe— Kind as such, must and will 
be met 

The pawa^K of such an enactaient by CoDgrew 
Would h« a Tirtikal iafraction of the ounpact between 
Che nneral goveroineot and the States of Virginia 
and Mary laud. It «annot be supposed, ercn by the 
' moirt uiflane of the fiuiaticB, that those States would 
have ceded thejr territory to the Utiited Statea,.if 
they had auppoeed that the natipp^ governiueat pos- 
sessed the power to pass anactof abolitioD; or could 
j^rer so &r- forget its own character as. to assume 

.such power. Wo>ilil they hava exposed their own 
citizenatobe thus robbed of their preperiy? Would 
they^ — would Wa^bgton himself, have sanctioned 
la measure which would be certain to euduiitar the 

JnstituticHis of Yir^nia and Maryland, and foond a 
city of refuge for the rec«f)tion and ^eJter inf the run- 
aWV^y slaves from those States? Itcaonothe, for oae 
(oewifint, .bdieved. These States would be deei^y 

, injured by ^uch a measurei and thby, as well aa tb« 
eitieeos of the Distric;t, would r^aisl it at uaauthor'- 
ized, unjust, and oppressive. The general govero^ ' 

. jaent would be petitiofied by the whole District, to 
r«M»07e the 9^ of government, ab^ i^«le ■ the 
j^B^ct to the Stat^ irom which" it whs received. 
Anitd such op|iosiljo«t land cf^Jeotfon, agrfwun{l«d 
by an iodignaiit aad ji^ured ppptrlatieii, the gOTsra- 
m«nt would ^nd itself pilw^, by its iiijijBtic«, in a 
sittiation BO «mJunwnDg; that in all pfQbability it 
'would be Mpttrfdnol to remove the seat lof its ti^- 
ijbenatiww to »ine jie»ot* and more trfl^jpil opot, 
3?he-«v«*i9^tftf jaw V«it*<iStaftB(,,iii pdPBtiBg 
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the District of Golumbia u the site of tfie c*pit*l, 
aerer conteinpliited ab interference with the exi«t- 
ing ri^t of the inhabitants to their ilavea. Had 
the meanires now urzed been anticipated, the seat 
of government would nave been fixed in one of the 
non-alaTeholding States, where the govemmeDt 
would not have been disturbed by the agitation of 
thi« ill-&ted question. It may he added, also, that 
the alaTe-bolden in the administration, of which the 
minted Washington — a slave-holder — was the chief, 
would never have sanctioned tiie measure, had they 
Mpposed that the question of slavery in the Distriet 
wis open to Northern interference. 

Bat whatever neht may be claimed, for Congress, 
in the District of Columbia, it will be admitted tb&t 
it has no greater power than a locaMegislature would 
have, were the District a State, and Congress its 
legislature. No republican, no lover ot freedom, 
no friend of justice, will deny tiiat it would be 
improper and oppressive, shoiud Congress assume 
powers which such a legislature would not possess. 
It may, tiierefore, be presumed, that Congress will be 
euid«l by the rules which would control such a 
kgistature; and will consult the interests, but more 
than all, the wiU of the community. If the voters 
of the District are anxious for the abolition of slavery, 
it is well. If, on the contrary, they are opposed to 
it— to trample on their will, would be but a humi- 
Hating specimen of American liberty and justice. 
When the national government is convinced that the ' 
will of the community, for which she legislAes, 
the community of which she is the protector, crafes 
abolition, then let its inhabitants be robbed of their 
property, despoiled of their riglrts, and offered up 
as Bftcrinces at the shrine of Northern Anaticism. 

The surrender of the Distriot of Columbia would 
prove one of the most afilioting calsmities which 
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coold be visited apoa the Smith. It would become 
the focus of the aboUtioaiits. Thej'' would make it 
their head-quarters — the laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of tbeir iocendiaiy weapons. From thu place, 
they would operate, with irresistible efiect, upon the 
surrouuding country; and io a short time completely 
pervade the south with their insurrectionary spirit. 
The district, too, ttouM become the ritelter of tens 
ofthousandsof fugitiveBlftTes. Arrai^ements would 
be made to receive them, and forward them by sea 
to the Norths Thus the District would become the 
. avenue, by which the slaves of the south would |wss 
on to freedom, at the North. 

The oppoeution to slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia haa existed ever since its cession to the 
- United States. As early as in 18Q5, the following 
resi^tion was brought forward in the House of Re- 
preseiitatives. 

" Aedo/vec^ That from and after the 4th of July, all 
blacks and people of colour that shall be bora with- 
in the District of Columbia, whose mothers shall be 
the [HXiperty of any person residing within said 

District shall be free; the males at the age of , 

^d the females at the age of •—." 

This resolution was rejected; ayes 31, noes 77. 
The viewa of the South on this subject are dis- 
tinctly understood. The people of the slaveholding 
States deny the rigbt of Congress tOiliecuss the sub- 
ject; and are prepared to act, as one man, in vigorous 
sod determined opposition to any measmre, calculated 
to undermine their rights and endanger their tran- 
quillity and safety. In some of the meetings recently 
b^d at the South on this subject, the representatives 
. oS the South in Congress were requested, to vacate 
tbeir seats the moment the discussioD of abolition 
eommenced. The following firm and eJoquent ap. 
peal from the South to the North, published in w 
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Riohmwad Inquirer, tnd utensiTely recopied, will 
exhibit the fBeliaga and determiDatioa of the South 
00 this subject, 

"The South, therefore, c«lb apon the North to 
putiorth her BtreagthrSnd aeaistiniiii putting down 
the enUuarie* of the fanatics, end their poiaoiums 
pretset—vaA, moreover, to keep off their hands 
from the Diatrictof Columbia. It is neutral ground, 
with which neither party is permitted to meddle. 
* Pass not the Jbems, (as the Romans warned the 
Carthagenions.) Touch not Saguntum.' We warn 
you in the moflt ingenuous but respectfiil terma, 
touch not the District — disturb not the order of 
tUings, which has been est^liahed there since the 
foundation pf the government— riolate none of the 
rights of property which belong to her people, ori- 

Sinally the citizens of two slave States, and protected 
y their laws. Open no asylum in the slave region. 
And on the borders of Virgtnia, for iiigitire slaves 
or inceodiary emissaries. The federal eonstitotion 
never couM have intended to convey any Jurisdic- 
tion to Congress ovw this delicate and afdtating 
surest. Beware, then, we beseech you! You are 
kindling a flame which _must coeaiime the sacred 
temple of the Union itself. The Sooth has taken 
her stand on this subjec£, from which she will not 
depart She will not permit the disenseion for one 
momiBDtof Such petitions. She will consider the 
ablation of slavery in the District of Columbia as 
forbidden ground is debate. Here they are on a 
footing OS nrm, and occupy a positioa as strong, as 
they do, when they reject iaterfereiiee^ in an open 
manaep, with the.imtibibion of sJavMy within their 
limits. Ttwy may with safety p<»nt to the coustitu- 
tioQ, and demand whether agitation can be justified 
and uf^eld by the authority of Congress, and whe- 
tJier it does not iii4Mur the securities to .^ve prft- 
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perty, which constitute a part of that instrument 
They may not only allege the evil tendency of en- 
tertaining diacuasions ana receiving petitions on thia 
subject, but they may take higher grounds, and say, 
that should Congress, through a misguided majority, 
acting under fanatical impulses, make aby declara- 
tion aoectlng the rights of dave-ownOTS in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, either now or prospectively, it 
would be, in effect, a sentence of confiscation, bouad- 
ed» it is true, as to place, but co-eztensive widi the 
limits of the Union." 

It cannot be denied, end need not be concealed, 
that the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia by Congress, would be the signal for an im- 
mediate dissolution of the- Union. The South does 
not shrink from an avowal of her determinadon on 
this point Her course will be adopted, not from 
resentment or rage, but from a calm and stem con- 
viction of necessity, pn a separation of the Union, 
the District of Columbia would probably revert to 
its original States; and the very act of abolition 
would DC thus abrogated. Thus the fanatics urge a 
measure, which, though it may dissolve the Union, 
cannot JTte a tingle slave. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ImpoaHbUity iff getting aboUlion, even under 
the sanction of the slave-holders, without ool- 
Usum and tear betUteen tie whites and blacks 
-^Amalgamation- 

Wb Are willinKi for the salie of inTeatig^tina the 
practicability of abotitioD, to suppose impossibilities 
—to imagiae that the Southern states are willing to 
' «ritnes8, with apathy and indifference, the most sa- 
cred provisions of the Constitution violated, and 
their domestic inBtitutions and domestic ri^ts 
trampled, by their brethren, in the dusL We eiTe 
willing to suppose, that they will voluntarily surren- 
der their chartered rights, quietly beggar them- 
. selves and their children, and tamely give, them- 
selves up to the management of the Northern 
fiuaticH! in short that the slave-holders will them- 
sdves become abolitionists. Still it would be im- 
possible to effect abolition, without commotion 
and bloodshed, without the desolation of the 
entire South, and the exterTninalion of one or the 
other qf the races which inhabit it. 

Were the slaves emancipated they would claim 
political and social equality. This is already claim- 
ed by the abolitionists; and it is not to be supposed 
that a mass of ignorant freed men, drunken with 
the excitement of unwonted exemption from re- 
straint, would he more moderate in their views or 
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d^tre?, thao tiieirm'oiw and temperate advoeatea 
in the North. . Tney would daXcn political and ' 
social equalit)'. Would it be denied? If bo, they 
would, ia the exultation and boastfulaees of newly 
acquired importance, demand it Pleased with a 
pretext for collision, they would at once fall upoa 
the whites, and wrest, or attempt to wrest, the poU< 
tical power of the Southern states from their hands, 
at the point of the sword. - Whatever might be the 
final result — the immediate cousequences would be 
a war of exterminatioiL 

But let us suppose that these rights were conceded, 
and that the slave was at once elevated to all the privi- 
leges and powers of complete citizeuship — the risht 
to vote, to hold ofGce, to make laws, organize 
armies, &c. &c. Can any man, in the maturity ot 
reason, uninfluenced by faii^ticiam, and disposed to 
look dispassionately at facts, suppose that the two 
races could exist together, in tranquillity under such 
circumstaoces? . Can it be. conceived that social 
amalgamation will, or can, take place? The reader 
has no doubt noted with apprehension and regret 
the prescriptive and bitter prejudices of parties as 
they now exist in this, country. A population, . 
united by every national Ue, identical in language, 
character, interests and feelings, and knit together 
by all the bonds of kindred — ai-e still so divided by 
the spirit of faction, that the ti-anquillity and even 
the existence of the Union have been at times en- 
dangered. If such excitements distract our present 
populatioa, what must be expected when tim South 
18 possessed by two races, di^ring in colour, chai^ 
acter and interests? What power will overthrow 
the bairrler "which indiswlubly i^vides them? What 
magic will remove the distinction which makes 
social amalgamalioD impossiUe? Without kindred 
connectioiM, without social or sexual tntsrcourse, 



with evet^ thing that can separate and embitter the 
nees— 4t ib impossible that they could move in the 
same sphere. It is impossible that they could sit 
in the same legisIatiTe hall, stand in the same mili- 
tary ranks, occupy the same civil posts, or mingle 
io the same political meetings. So long as inter- 
marriage is out of the question, so lone must these 
prejudices— ^the ne^ssary result of social separation 
, —prevail. On one side will be the whites, on the 
other the blacks; on one side the intelligence and 
refinement of the country, on the other the igno- 
ranee and barbarity; on one side the wealth, on the 
other the poverty ; on one side contempt and the 
feeling produced by former power, on the other 
dark brooding feelings of malice and revenge. The 
blacks, too, would be unwilling to work, and whep 
pressed by want — would wrench the means of ex- 
istence from the white man, and in case of resist- 
ance, resort to the torch and the knife. The lands 
would remain'in the possession of the whites, and 
being the only source of wealth, the impoverished 
negroes would insist on their division. A thousand 
subjects of contention would arise; and when the 
parties are indissolubly divided, separated by the 
hand of Nature, marked, on the front, as foes, and 
embittered by every feeling of hostility which can 
enter into human quarrels — the arbitrament must 
eventoally be by the sword.* • 

* The fbltowiDg extract from De LamartiiM, eonlaina iro- 

ErMrire and prenant tnith», which shonld not be orerlaokad 
J th« p<^ti(al philosopher. 
" The more I hare ttaToUed, the mote I am eonTiaeed tkat ' 
rates qf men form the great uertt of lutltry and mtawert. 
Han is not so capable of educatioli as philoBOphers imaglDe. 
The inflaence «i goyernmeDta and laws hsa less power, 
radical) jt than is eoppoaed, orei the maoBere aiul inetiucts- 
of oDf people, while the priniitiTe coaatitatiea nod the blood 
of the race have alwa^i their inflnenca, and manifegt them- 
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The abolitionist will, perhaps, point to the North- 
em states, as furnishing a proof of the safety of 
abolitioD. It is true, th»t the slaves have been eman- 
cipated in the North^it is also true that they have 
not destrojed the lives of our citizens. But the 
facts prove nothing for the abolitionists. Notwith- 
standing the paucity of the numbers of the blaclcs, 
they have given the greatest trouble to the authori- 
ties of the Northern cities. Insignilifiant in power 
and resources, they are still, insolent and arrogant to , 
a degree which renders them dangerous to the com- 
munity. The officers of justice scarce^ venture to 
arrest them; and it is a task of great and mortal 
peril to take a lugitive slave, or a fugitive from jus- 
tice, from among them. It is unnecessary to refer 
the reader to the columns of our newspapers, which 
give, almost weekly, accounts of rescues by the 
blacks. The very hall of the Court House in 
Philadelphia, was made the scene of a rescue but a 
short time since; and the Judge himself saw, through 
the window, the officers of the court assailed and 
the prisoner seized by a negro mob. 

While referring to the free negroes of the NorUi, 
it may be well to inquire whetlier the social and 

aelves, Ihoasande ofyeaTS ifterwards, in the physical forma- 
tiooe aDd moral habits <>( a particular famity or tribe. Ha- 
man nature flows in rivers and Btreams iototria vast ocean of 
humanity; but its waters mingle but slowly, someiimeB 
nerer; and it emerges again, like the Rbone Trom the L^e of 
GaoeTa, with its own taste and oolonr. Here is indeed aa 
abyss of thonght and meditatioa, and at the same time a 
grand secret for legislators. As lone as they keep the spirit 
of the race in Tien they succeed; lint they fail when they 
strive against this aetaral predisposition ; nature is stronger 
than the; are. This sentiment is not that of the pbiloaophers 
of th« present time, but it is evident to the traveller; and 
tlien ia mora pbiloaophy to be-found in a oaraven joaraey of 
a hundred lesgOM, than in ten years reading and OMitatian." 
80 
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moral improTemeat, protniaed by the abolitioiiiBts 
aa the result of emancipation, has been there attain- 
ed. The negro in the North has equal, if not su* 
perior advantages to the mam of poor white men. 
Our public institutions afford liim the advantages of 
an education; and the partiality of the negroites 
furnishes him with every advantage for the prose- 
cution of business. It cannot, however, be boasted, 
that his intellectual character has been materially 
elevated, or his moral nature greatly improved. The 
free blacks are, in the mass, the most ignorant, vo- 
luptuous, idle, vicious, impoverished, and degraded 
population of Uiis country. They are seldom seen 

[tursuiog regular trades, and avoid all continuous 
sbonr with characteristic solicitude. They have 
sunk lower than the Southern slaves, and constitute 
but a melancholy proof of the -advantages of aboli- 
tion. 

Some time since, a respectable Quaker of Phila- 
delphia, who was called upon to aid the abolition- 
ists, in reply to the request of the solicitor, asked 
him what he would think of a settler in the far 
West, who would out the wood from a tract of 
land preparatory to cultivation. The abolitionist 
replied, that he would consider it a natural and pru- 
dent course. But 8uM>ose, urged the friend, instead 
of cultivatina; what he had cleared, he should pro- 
ceed to cut off another tract? — I would regard him 
ae a most imprudent man — answered the other. 
And should he still proceed, cutting and clearing ■ 
third, a Courlh, a SSth tract, without stopping to 
cultivate any? He would be a madman^ — responded 
the unconscious abolitionist What then, urged the 
querist, are ye, who, having freed a large body of 
die blacks, would proceed to clear new and bound- 
less tracts, without cultivating those dready cleared. 
Raise the negroes of the North to the mOTal and 



iDtoltectual eleratioQ neceflstry to tatke them good 
and happy mea and valuable citJKens — and I will 
give thee mj money, to char a new trad. 

The condition of the free negroes of the North 
demonstrates the utter impossibility of effecting a 
•ocial or political amalgamation of the raoes. They 
ore free at the North — possessed of all the rights of 
the whites — 4nd elevated, in many states, to a com- 
plete political equality. So they exercise those 
rights? They do not, and dare not Weak as they 
are, the jealousy of the whites renders an attempt 
on their part to exercise their political rights, dan- 
J^erous. Were they more numerous, the prejudice 
would be stronger. The late difBculties in the 
North between the whites and blacks, prove the 
strength and bitterness of this feeling. Those dif- 
ficulties arose from the presumption -of the blacks; 
and were quelled by their flight and submission. 
Had the blacks nearly or quite equalled the whites 
in numbers and strength, it is probable that resist- 
.ance would have been made. Such a confiict 
would have led to consequences wluch no power 
under heaven could have checked. The contest 
would have widened to embrace the entire^popula* 
lion, and deepened into a civil war. That war 
would have 'been wa^ed with all the hortws of a 
civil contest between hostile races; and would have 
been terminated only by the submission or extinc- 
tion of one of the parties. Imagine such a contest 
at the South, and. what mind can regard the results 
wiUiout horror. 

A review of the history and condition of the free 
blacks of the North, cannot but result in the con- 
viction, that they are incapable of rising to a level 
with the whites; and that, if they could, their eleva- 
tion would only precipitateaennBict between them^ 
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and the whHet, und render that conflict more dubi- 
ous and deslmctire. 

It may be justly doubted, whether, under tlw 
most favourable auspices, the neKTo character is 
adequate to the task of self eleTationand support, 
whether he can, when left to himself, win or retain 
the advantages of civilization and self control; and 
it is certain that, where the circumstances are ad- 
verse, he must sink, When the supporting hand of 
the white man is withdrawn, into barbarity and 
wretchedness. We know that many intelligent 
men profess to believe, that the intellectual and 
moral faculUes of the negro are equal to those of 
any-other race. We have no prejudice against the 
coloured man to gratify; but we cannot but doubt 
the truth of the position. We have no proof of 
their capacity for self-sustained civilization. Since 
the sun first shone upon Africa, that vaflt continent, 
has, HO far as the negro race is concerned, remained 
in unbroken gloom. Of the flood of moral radiance 
which has irradiated the whole globe, not a strag- 
gling ray has been able to pierce the dense gloom 
which overshadows Africa, tn the West Indies, 
we find the same insusceptibility to mental refine- 
ment Even in Hayti, as will be seen hereafter, 
the negro has been unable to raise his nature above 
its ordinary level. In this country, the coloured 
man has greater advantages, and has attained a 
somewhat greater -degree of civilization: but who, 
that contemplates the race, as a mass, is prepared to 
say that they are capable of self government, or fit 
to be merged, politically, in the tree white popula- 
tion -o£ the country. Personal observation must 
convince every candid man, that the negro is con- 
stitutionally indolent, voluptuous, and prone to 
vice; that his mind is heavy, dull, and unambitious; 
and that the doom which has made the African in 
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■11 a§m and cirantriw, a vlmvt — is the tutunl oonse- 
qu«Doe of the ioforiority of hia character.* 

^ ■ The following eitnct is fioro the Courieiand Enqnirer, erf' 

New York. The view here taken of the subject is eqaally 
forcible aod coirect. 

" We will 8uppo«e, what is scarcely poaaible, that the 
blacka should Goally succeed, and become masters where be- 
fare ihe; were slaves. We would ask does tbere now exist, 
or did there ever axlst u) independent oommunity of Idseks 
ivxny age or olim*, that afforda que single ennobling reflac' 
tion to the friends of the human race 1 Are thej ooi in St. 



of erorj eharaeteristlc of oirilized nations ? They have no 
ideas of freedom stxiept exemption from labour, and their 
coticeptieo of poiiticai rights is limited to abject despotism 
on the one hand, unrestrained licenliousneBsion tlte other. Id 
their Dative land ihev are the slaves of their kings, who 
exereise overttiem anTimited discretion, and in St. Domingo, 
where their miads, and their habits veio in some degfree 
modified by SB aaaociatioD with the whiles, the only use they 
have made of tlieir freedom is to indulge in a latitude af 
idleness and debauchery wliich has entailed upon them a 
system of coercioD and punishment from their rulers, far 
more ssvere than tbay ever mifTered from their old masters. 

"To the task of self ^veraioent thejr have. been foaad 
totally iaadeqaate, at all times, and every wheie. As iode- 

Sendent coDimuniiies Ihey are poiitical bondmen ; as free in- 
ividuals, they niue times in ten, become either a burthen or 
a pest to society. The cities of New York and Pbiladeipbia, 
. ttvt gMBt refagea of the free coloured popnlatioii, afford aiiah 
melancholy exatnplesof the truth of this latter aasertioo, Ibat 
we shall mt waste words to establish its correctness. No- 
one can walk the Btreeta by day, and more especially bj 
night, without having his feelings ontraged by conlinnetf ex- 
amples of snoh disgustiog obscenitf ,eueh filthy* naoseaUng, 
beastly corruption, as it is reserved to the free negroes alone 
to exhibit among us. They pay no more respect to the laws 
ef the laud, than to the decencies of society. A white man 
ofiending against the laws, can be arrested and made answei- 
able for his crime, wilbeat raising a mob to ofEect bis libera- 
Hon. and srrtst tlie. course of justice. But 4et a Southem 
plaoler attempt to reclaim his runaway slave, and the whole 
80* 
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Mr. WbIbH saya, in hi* Apped: " I know of but 
one mode of correcting these feelings, and present- 
ing altercation, hostility, and eivil war; of making 
the experiment of general instruction and emanci- 
pation, with any degree of safety. We must assure 
the blacks of a perfect equality in al) points with 
Ourselres; we must labour to incorporate them 
with US, so that we shall become of ontjleah and 
blood, and of one political family i" — Mr. Walsh 
is right; and events which have transpired since the 
publication of his work, prove that this « amalga- 
mation," is recognized as the only means of attain- 
ing Complete social equality,, and is therefore re- 
garded, by the -aboliliontsts, with ixvwxr. Their 
feelings and views, on this point, were originally 
expressed with more franknessj but the indignation 
with which the plan was received by the people, 
has induced them to defer its public avowal and ad- 
vocacy. It must, however, be admitted by every 
reasoning man that sexual amslgamation is tiie only 
means, under heaven,, by which the races can be 
" mingled, like kindred drops, in one." This is the 
only [dao by which the vagaries of the abolition- 
ists can, by the most remote possibility, be realized. 
It is the sole recourse, in case of emancipation, by 
which the colliding races can be harmonized, their 
prejudices removed, and the divided and conflicting 
poputation welded into one mass. 

Bat is such an amalgamation possible? The fana- 



mue of bhnk papnlalion ia in arms to oppoBs him. He does 
it at the risk of hia \\tb, and his appeal to the Jawa of his 
eoaatry to re'^over bis property, a rid anger* liia very existence. 
Even if he ahoald escape tbis daaser, he incare the scoffs 
and opprobiani of the onecourings or aocietj, and too ol^en 
maal iDbmit hiB claim to the deciaion of a magialrate wbosa 
«»maetenee vilt not pOTotii him to eofoioe the laws of his 
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tics, who pause not at Uie proi^ct o( kisurrectioii 
and slaughter, may, perhaps, regard without naHsea> 
this process of harmonization. Thejs may have 
sufficiently schooled and perverted their natural 
feelings, to endure a prospect at which oi-dinary 
human nature sickens. But can tiiey, with all their 
abstractions, persuade the people of this country 
that white is black? Can they induce theaH to he- 
lieve that Cupid \s a young nfegro; or to regard, 
without a revolt of their feelings the comhination 
of charms which- grace the -sooty and- fragrant 
favourites of the fanaticsl' But this subject can 
searce be even referred to, without a breach of pro- 
priety, without feelings of nauseated disgust and 
excited indignation. The man who can insult the 
iairand accomplished ladies.of this country, by con- 
ceiving,' much less avowing, a belief of the possi- 
bility of such deep, unnatural and damning degrada- 
tion — deserves the most emphntio expression of 
the abhorrence of society. Yet strange to say, the 
North- does contain men, who openly vindicate the 
revolting and guilty suggestion —and who yet wait 
our streets " untarred and unfeathered^* 

Can these philanthropists blind themselves to the 
real character of such schemes? Can they not See 
beneath the mask of benevolence, the hot and hide- 
ous features of a monstrous and unnatural lust? Can 
U»ey not foresee, in the results of the unholy union, 
the utter annihilation of all sense of virtue? Arc 
thd^ not aware that it would plunge the race iiito a 
-pitjof fothomless and irretrievable degradation and 
perdition? They are not, they cannot be ignorant, 
that such guilt would bring dawn upon us the curse 
of God and man; that we would be regarded, with 
loathing and contempt, by alt created beings; and 
juak into a depth of crime and iniamy, of feeble- 
ness and honror, for which fancy has no picture 
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and hiatoiy no parallel. Commerce would Ay our 
guilty shores; crime would sUlk through our streets 
at mid-day; genius and virtue, and peace would be 
unkDown among us; and we would become, to 
ounelves, a mass of rottenness and wretehednese— 
to the world, a hissing and a reproach. 

Mr. Wabh, referring to this subject, in the work 
dready quoted, says: "there most remaio, in any 
case, a broad line of demarcation, not viewed as an 
inconvenience by them, but ip.dispensable for our 
idlings and interests. Natbre and accident com- 
bine to make it impos^ble; their colour is a pei^ 
petual mentento of their servile origin, and a double 
disgust is thus created. We will not, must not, 
expose ourselves to lose our identity as it were; to 
be stained in our blood, and dispai'aged, in our rela> 
tioo of being, towards the Mock of our forefathers 
in Europe. This may be called prejudice; but it 
is one which no reasoning can overcome, and which 
we cannot wish to see extinguished. We arc.sure 
that it would exist in an equal degree with any na- 
tion of Europe, who might be circumstanced like 
ourselves; we do not £ind it so gross in itself, or so 
hurtful and unjust in its operation, as those of an 
analogous cast which prevail in England. ' Men of 
true speculation,' says Mr. Burke, ' exploring gene- 
ral prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover 
tiie latent wisdom which inheres in them. If they 
find what th^y seek, they think it more wise to 
continue the prejudice, with the reason involved, 
than to coaC away the coat of prejudice, and leave 
nothjog but the naked reason. ' " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Consequences qf •Abolition, if effected with -the 
assent qfthe Slave-holder. 

It will be said by the Southern reader^ that, it iis 
annecessary and idle to inqaire into the conse- 
quences of an erent which is impossible. We ad- 
mit that it is utterly impossible that the citizens of 
the South can ever consent to stake their lives upob 
the perilous and absurd scheme of the abolitionists: 
but it may be well, by a brief and cursory view of 
the results which would inevitably flow from such 
a measure, to open the eyes of honest abolitionists, 
if such there be, to the real character of'the designs 
which they have been induced to sustain. 

The consequences of abolition would be wide- 
sweeping and general; they would be felt and de- 
plored by the North as well as the South-^by the 
nenx) as well as the white man. 

To the North its- influence would be truly disas- 
trous. The instant thg act of. emancipation wen^ 
into efiect, a torrent of black emigration would set 
from the South to the North. The blow given to 
the South, and the convulsion which would pervade 
its whole extent, would derange all the pursuits of 
industry, and drive the negroes to the North for 
subsistence. They would seek the'free States also 
as the land of promise, and the North woutd soon 
be blackened by the ingress of Southern slaves. Otie 
of the first results of this emigration would be a 
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dqireciation in the price of labour. The added 
number of labourers would, of itself, occasioa this 
fall of prices; but the limited wants ot the negro, 
which enable him to under-work the white labourer, 
would tend still further to produce this result The 
honest white poor of the North would, therefore, be 
either thrown out of employment entirely by the 
bUcks, or forced to descend to an equality with the 
D^ro, and work at his reduced prices. It behooves 
the working men of the North to look into this sub- 
ject, and t&ke efficient measures to ward ofiTthe fatal 
Mow aimed at their rights and interests by the 
abolitionists. Let the mad scheme of Abolition be 
carried into effect, and the honest poor of the North 
will be degraded into ^ state worse than that from 
which the slaves will be freed. The chains will be 
taken from the blacks of the South, and fastened 
upon the poor whites of the North. Degradation, 
wfiering, and oppression will be their lot, thence- 
forth, for ever; and for the wretchedness thus entailed 
upon them, they may fJiank the benevolence of the 
fanatics. 

The North already deplores, not without reason, 
the number of the free coloured population within her 
borders. The immense increase of that population, 
by abolition, would render the burthen thus inflicted 
upon the community, intolerable. With the increase 
of their strength, they would become more insolent 
and overbearing. Their idleness would render them 
dependent upon the industrious whites; their vices 
would urge them into crime; and our community 
would be filled with confusion, violence, and out- 
rage. Our jails and alms-houses wpuld overflow with 
the lazaroni thus crowded upon us; and the North 
would be afilicted with all the evils of a worthless 
coloured population — evils hitherto confined to the 
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Sooth, but which aboimon would spread ovet the 
whole country. 

It CKnnot be supposed l^at this population, igno- 
mtt, insolent, anil violent, would abetaia IVom the 
ffiterciae of the political rights extended to them by 
vaoit of rtie Northern States. They would enter the 
arena With their united strength; and tbe whites 
would either be driven from the polls, or compelled 
to maintain their rights, by force. Bitter party con- 
flicts between the blacks and Whites, could not be - 
prosecuted' without violence; and among the other 
direful triumphs of abolition, our peaceful etreets 
would be filled with the din of mortal conflict, and 
our cities exposed to the lust and rage of Infiiriated 
and savage negro mobs. 

Let the NoKh pause ere she consent to see her 
peace thus invaded, her safety endangered, and her 
happiness for ever destroyed. We are now an united, 
tranquil, and happy people; and every consideration 
of prudence and duty requires that we should not 
suffer, much less seek, the triumph of a measure 
which must involve us in the evils which it would 
inflict upon the South, and render the free and happy 
States of the North the scene of an eternal contest 
between the original white population and a black 
emigration, ignorant, savage, vicious, and idle. Tbe 
hour that sees the slaves of the South emancipated, 
witnesses the prosperity and glory of the Nortb 
clouded for ever. 

If the scheme of emancipation should prove, as 
we are assured it must, ruinous in its influence on 
the industry ftnd agriculture of the South, the blow 
would be still more severely felt at the North. If 
emancipation is attended here as in St Domingo, 
with the destruction of the plantations, and the con- 
sequent failure to supply the usual exports, vthsi. 
will become at Northern commerce or manufactures? 
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Whei% will our vesBels find employmeat? Whence 
will our manufactories procure Uieir catton, or where 
find their market? Without exports — and the mass 
of ours is raised at the South — the country must sink 
into irremediable penury. The blow will not be for 
a month, or a year, but for ever. Jt will fall upon 
the land, like palay upon the limbs of age — Rothiag 
will turn its feebleness into strength, or restore the 
living principle which before animated it. 

Of the consequences of abolition to the South it is 
difficult to speak in terms of moderation. The ex- 
tent of those consequences cannot now be conceived; 
but we know enough, to give to the mad scheme of 
emancipation an aspect of unequtdled horror. 

One of the first consequences of emancipation 
woald be the loss of the negro's labour. Indolent 
from constitution, the moment he is allowed the 
privilege of abstaining from toil, nth persuasion, - no 
inducement, not even the stern voice of necessity, 
can bring him back to it. In St. Domingo, the blacks 
are forced to toil by the moat oppressive enact- 
ments, and labour literally at the point of tlie bayo- 
net. The negro is the same every where, and, re- 
leased from legal obligation, he would abandon all 
toil, and trust to chance for the necessaries of liie. 
The plantations of the South would become, in con- 
sequence, unproductive. The wilderness would re- 
claim them; and the rich fields which now teem 
with fertility would, like the plantations of Hayti, 
revert to th& forest. The pursuit of agriculture thus 
abandoned, the South must sink into poverty. The 
rich exports, now sent from that section of the Union, 
would no longer go forth, to bring back a return of 
wealth and comfort to the enterprizing planter. Pc»- 
nury and wretchedness would fall upon and blight 
the land. Its spirit would be broken down; indu^ 
try and enterprise would be discouraged; capitalists 
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trould emigrate with dieir weftltb; and, with the 
general decay, even the proud political spirit of the 
South would lie bowed to the dust. Abolition, if 
unloosed upon the South, will pass over it like a ■ 
curse. He who visits it after its pestilential influ- 
ence haa been fully exerted, will find that prosperous 
portion of our happy country — a desert — still, lone, 
and melancholy. 

The following remarks, upon the consequences 
of emancipation, were made by Judge Tucier, in 
1803, long before the country was afflicted with an 
organized baud of conspiring abolitionists. "The 
acrimony of Uie censures cast upon us must abate, 
at least in the breasts of the candid, when they con- 
sider thfc difficulties attendant upon any plan for the 
abolition of slavery, in a country where so large a 
proportion of the inhabitants are slaves; and where 
« still larger proportion of the cultivators of the 
earth are of that description. The extirpation of 
slavery from the United States is a task equally 
momentous and arduous. Human prudence forbids 
that we should precipitately engage in a work of 
such hazard, as a general and simultaneous emanci- 
pation. The mind of man is, in some measure, to 
be formed for his future condition. The early im- 

Eressions of obedience and submission, which slaves 
ave received among us, and the no less habitual 
arrogance and assumption of superiority among the 
whites, contribute equally to unfit the former for 
freedom, and the latter for equality. To expel them 
all at once from the United Stales, would, in fact, 
be to devote them only to a lingering deaUi, by 
famine, by disease, and other accumulated miseries. 
To retain them among us, would be nothing more 
than to'lhrow so many of the human race upon tlie 
eardi without the means of subsistence; they would 
soon become idle, profligate, and miserable. They 
SI 
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would be unfit tor their new condition, and unwilf 
line to return to their former laborious course." 

That it would be impossible to induce the eman- 
cipated negroes to work, and that the consequence 
would be the iinpoverishment and ruin of the en- 
tire South, we have the most cooclusiye evidence. 
Wherever the experiment has been tried it has failed* 
We will prove, in the next chapter, by a brief re- 
view of the history of St Domingo, that emancipa- 
tion has been there attended with every disaster 
which the most timid could have feared. The inr 
dustry of that island has been annihilated. Brougham- 
in his Colonial Policy, says, " The free negroes in 
the West Indies are, with very few exceptions, 
chiefly in the Spanish and Portuguese settlements, 
equally averse to all sorts of labour which do not 
contribute to their immediate and most urgent wants. 
Improvident and careless of the future, they are not 
actuated by that principle which inclines more civil- 
ized men to equalize their exertions at all time^, and 
to work after the necessaries of the day have been 
procured, in order to make up for the possible defi- 
ciencicB of to-morrow; nor has their intercourse with 
the whites taught them to consider any gratification 
as worth ob taming, which cannot be produced by 
slight exertion of desultory and capricious indus- 
try." It appears that the same aversion to labour 
prevails in all the colonies. The author just quoted, 
says, that " M. Malouet, who bore a special com- 
mission from the general government to examine the 
character and habits of the Maroons in Dutch Uuiana, 
and to determine whether or not they were adapted 
to become hired labourers, informs us that they will 
only work one day in the week, which they fiiid 
.abundantly sufBcieot, in the fertile soil and genial 
climate of the new world, to supply all the wantv 
they have yet learnt to fe^ The rest of their time 
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M ipeat in absolute iDdoJenc? and slo^ 'Le rgtos,' 
aays he, *et Pmsivete sont devenus dans leur etat 
Social leur unique passion?' He gives the very 
same description of the negroes in the French colo- 
Dtes, although many of them possessed lands and 
slaves. The spectacle, he tells us, was never yet 
exhibited of a free -negro supporting his family by 
the culture of his little property. All other authors 
agree in giving the same description of free negroes 
in the British, French, and Dutch colonies, by what- 
ever denomination they may be distinguished, whe- 
ther Maroons, Caraibes, free blacliB, or fugitive 
slaves. The Abbe Raynald, with all his ridiculous 
foudness for savages, cannot, in the present instance, 
so far twist the mcts, according to his fancies and 
feelings, as to give a favourable portrait of this de- 
graded race.'' The British colony at Sierra Leone, 
and our own at Liberia, both demonstrate the in- 
vincible aversion of the negro to regular labour. 
Indeed, wherever the experiment has been tried, it 
has produced the sam& result; and those who advo- 
cate the liberation of the slave must calculate upon 
the consequences to them and to the country, of a 
population of two millions and a quarter remaining 
ID a state of complete sloth and idleness. 
" To add to the burthens and afflictions of the 
South, the emancipated population would acquire, 
with fearful rapidity, those vices from which their 
present restraint protects thent. Drunkenness would 
sweep over the South like a destroying spirit; and 
every vice and every crime would follow in its 
track. Even if such a population could be held ill 
subjection to the laws, how wasting and destructive 
ft burthen would it prove? 

But the most fearful consequence to he anticipated 
from emancipation, is the violence and insurrections 
dftfie tnanunutled slaves. That this violence would 
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be inerilablerCWiiiot, we think, be doi^ted. M^nj 
causes would combine to render the vast population, 
thus Buddealy freed from wonted restraint, fierce, 
unquiet, and iasurrectionary. Idleness itself would 
prompt them to a war upon the whites, if for the 
mere enjoyment of excitement. The want that suc- 
ceeds Idleness ivould urge still more Eercely to hos- 
tilities. The vices that would flow in upon Lhem, 
drunkenness, sensuality, and impatience of restraint, 
would also act as spurs to f^oad them on to deeds of 
violence and blood. Their conscious degradation 
could not fail to add to their discooteut. To gain 
the mere means of subsistence, the blacks would be 
forced to work for their former masters; these mas- 
ters, freed from the sense of duty and depend^ice 
which now softedS their hearts towards the slavo, 
would probably exhibit a degree of i;apacity and 
cruelty now unknown. All these causes, with 
many others, would conspire to render the South 
the scene of constant violence and bloodshed. It is 
probable, however, that instead of multi[died and 
continued ebullitions of the dark passions of the 
negro, they would, in the confidence of their num- 
bers, essay to make a general blow, and take posses- 
sion of the whole Southern portion of our country. 
Many captivating inducements would urge them to 
this course. The gratification of their ungoverned 
passioos, their lus^ their love of blood, and their 
hatred of the whites, would combine with the do- 
strc to secure the wealth of the citizens, po«sess their 
cities, seize their plantations, and prosecute thaw 
pursuits which, in the hands of the whites, have beeja 
attended with such great success and profit 

The following extract froni a speech by tbe c^er 
brated Mr. Canning, beautifully illiistrates the dan- 
gers ol negro emaacipatioo. "In dealing with a 
negro, we must remember that we are dealing witb 
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a b^ng poMexnug the form and- Btrangth otttman, 
but the intellect only of a child. To turn him loose 
in the manhood o£ hia physical paesions, but in the 
in&ncy of his uninstructed reason, would be to raise 
up a creature resembling the splendid fiction of a 
rceent romance, the hero of which constructs a 
human form with all the-physical ca^bilities of man, 
and with the thews and sinews of a giant; but, being 
unable to impart to the work of his nanda a percep- 
tion of right and Wrong, he finds, too late, that he ha» 
only created a more than mortal power of doing 
mischief, and himself recoils from the monster whicb- 
he has made." 

Professor Dew thus speaks of the consequence of 
emancipation. "The great evil of titese schemes 
of emancipaition, remains yet to be told. They- 
are admirably calculated to excite plots, murders^ 
and insurrections; wheth^ gradual or rapid in their 
operations, this is the inevitable tendency. In the 
tormercase, you disturb the quiet and contentment of 
the slave who iBleftuneiJiancipated,aBd he becomes 
the midn^ht murderer to gain that fatal freedom 
irtiose blessings he does not comprehend. In the 
latter case, want and invidious distinction vrUl 
prompt to revenge. Two totally- diSerent races, as 
- we hare before seen, cannot easily harmonize to- 
gether; and altbou^ we have no idea that any or- 
ganized plan of insurrection or rebellion can evw 
secure for the black the superiority, even when free, 
yet his idleness wifl produce want and worthless- 
ness, and his very worthlessness and degradation 
will stimulate him to deeds-of rapine a^d vengeanca;. 
be will oftener engage in plots and massacres, an J 
titereby draw- down on his devoted -head the ven- 
geance of the provoked whites. Bat one limited 
maseacpe is cecerded in Virginia history; let her 
MbSMte bet sbte^ and evwfy y«ar yMi^wMld-heap 
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of ianrrectioBs and plots, and artry A*f would 
aeriups record a murder; tbe melsACfaoly tkle of 
SoutlumptoD weuM Bot aJtuie blacken the page oC 
our hiflhN*y, uid make the tender mother shed tlie 
tear of horrtv orer her babe as ihe clasped it to her 
bosom; othcvs of a deeper dye wotild thicken upon 
us; those r^ons where tbe brightness of polished 
life has dawned and brightened into full day, would 
rdutse into dukneas thick and full of homnrs.'' 

The consequences of servile insurrection in tbe 
South cannot be ade«}Ufttely portrayed. From tl» 
revolt of the gladiators under Spartacus, 70 B. C, 
to the insurrection in Barbadoes in ISlfi, the same 
scene of horror has attended erery servile contesL 
The madness which a sudden freedom irom restraint 
be^ts — tbe aTerpowering bunt of long-buried pas- 
non — tbe wild frenzy of revenge, and the savage 
lust for Uood, all unite to give to the warfare of 
liberated slaves, traits of cruelty and crime which 
nothing earthly can equal. Fiends let loose upon 
the earth oould not wage a more desolating war 
upon its. inhabitants. The torrent of blood once 
let loose, it sweeps the old and youn^ the innocent 
and guilty, the hoary sire and the faJooming maid, 
in one undistinguished mass tefore it. Should such 
a contest take place in this country, if tbe negro tri- 
umphed, the Sooth would be left a blackened and 
solitary waste. It is not, however, probable that 
brutal force would succeed, in a contest against skill, 

rdenee, and science. The blacks would probaUy 
subdued, and, as their cnielties would excite 
gainst them the bitterest hatred, perhaps extH-mt- 
nated. But, before this result could t«k« jplaee, the 
blacks would, in all humui fwobability, obtain pos- 
session of QxtHtsive povtionB of tbe country, and 
extend their ixngu t» tbe desoleiien a£ laige teact> 
of tenritory, aed the murder of tonfter hundied»«f 
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tbousands of inoocent victims. There can be no 
exaggeration of the horrors whid) would ensue 
wherevw they attained povrer. The most savage 
o£ the Indian tribes' — the very cannibals— excel 
them in mildness and haiuanity. Their career is 
one of unmixed deselatton. They would burn every 
mansioD — they would destroy every vestige of in- 
dustry and its triumphs — fire and sword woeld qwe^ 
over the land, and leave belund them no traces ef 
Uf« — nothing hut a black and blasted heath, 'i'he 
inhabitants would he slaaghtered with every cruelty 
which ingenious malice could devise. The father 
Or the husband would be reserved to witness tha 
violation of the daughter or the wife; and helpless 
females would he spared to glut the savage and 
brutal passions of their demoniac captors, anrid the 
palpitating bodies of murdered kindred, and the 
shrieks-of those reserved for peculiar. and lingering 
torture. Better that a blast from- Heaven, like that 
i^hich fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah, ^ould burst 
upon the South, and destroy it utterly and for ever, 
than that it should be transformed inla a pcmdeTTto- 
nium, where these human fiends may bold their in- 
fernal orgies, their Saturnalia of lust and blood. Such 
are the triumphs of abolition. Two millions and 
a half of oe^oee, hardy, robust, ferocious, igno- 
rant and brutal, let loose upon our brethren of the 
South— chartered to rob, burn, violate,and murder- 
to sweep the fair South like a pestilence — and leave 
it an added monument of the horrors of fanaticism. 
History has no page which can afibrd a picture so 
fou-ful, so revolting, so full of dread. True we have 
examples of negro revolt — of the midnight conSa- 
gr«tion, and the noon-tide massacre — scenes of lust, 
cruelty, and horror, aver which the arch fiend him- 
self might sicken; hut they w^:e contracted in ex* 
teat, and tempcH-ary in duration. Ours may spread 
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over a continent, and destioy a peofiee^-and that 
people our brethren! 

. Yet the authors oi these evita affect to be moved 
by eonatdentioBS of philanthropy! What a guilty 
mockwy is it to apply such a word to. their schemes 
of rapine and bloodshed. PhilanthropyF Do they 
oODsider it philanthropic to sound the war blast 
through a land before peaceful and haj^y? I>oe8 
their philanthropy teach them to haunt the pillow 
of the fair and spotless females of the South, with 
dreain» and images of dread and hoirm*? Is it phi- 
tanthropic, to excite the negroof the South to insur- 
lection;^ to set one portion oi our country against 
another, and fiil the bosoms nS our people with 
stormy passions Or excited fears? Philanthropy, 
as heretofore understood, seeks the happiness of the 
race. It is the shadow of the Prince of Peace. Its 
form is mild and benignant — ita. agents are persua- 
sive and gentle: hope precedes, a«d rejoicing fol~ 
lows in its path. It has nought to do with the 
stormy and the terrific: its task is not to sound the 
wardrum, nor to preside over midnight conclaves of 
treason and insurrection. The philanthropy of the 
abolitionists is a Moloch, with a brow spotted with 
blood, and hands crimsoned in slaughter. It leads 
on the slave to the murder of the- whites? and pre- 
sides. o*>ei' the scene, where the cot of our southern- 
brethren blazes to the skies, while the murdered 
forms of its manly inmates mingle- with its ashes, 
and the female loveliness they perished iii protect- 
ing is consigned to a doom worse th»n the grave. 
Such is the spirit they let loose — and upon whom?" 
Upon our own brethren — those knit to us by the- 
<do9e9t and holiest ties — those who, in the hour of 
our danger, have always opened their breasts, and' 
bared their arms^ in- vat dcfeneei— the' lefuued^ tte 
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bbivalraa*, Urn patriotM^ud dtnroted AinericHU ef 
the Sooth!" 

But. the cODsequeneea of emanctpatiDn to the 
slave himae){^ dbould not be overlooked. They uc 
now traoquil and contented; they are well &d, weH 
clothed; debursd from those indulgences bo dan- 
gerous to the Jiegra, and secured in the enjoyment of 
all that is really valdable to him. When emfenei- 
pBt«d, he loses the friend that austnined him i* 
yoi^h and age, in sickness and distress. He is 
wthout land, without meney, without experirao^ 
or intelligence, but mcH« than all, without habits of 
self restraiat Thns situated, he mast sink to tiie 
lowest wretchedness. Idleness, poverty, drunken- 
Bem, vice, mfiering, and discoAent will ensuet 
"You may manumit a slave,^' says an aW« writer, 
"but you cannot make him a vrhite man. He still 
remains a negro or mulatto. The mark end rect^ 
lection of his origin, and former state, still adhere 
to him~; the feelings produced hy that condition, in 
his own mind and the minds of the whites, still 
exist The authority of the master being removed, 
and its place not being supplied by moral restraints, 
or incitement, he lives in idleness, and probably in 
viee, and obtains a precarious support, by begging 

• "ShonM the pooi blackfl of the Sonth be instifBtad I* 
Bnothei insnrractioa bj tha agencj of the abnlitionistif at tit* 
Nocth, and a Eervile war eneue — followed, as it mielit be t« 
esterminaljoii, and as it would be, b; all the imtoldand nti- 
ntterable miseriea of auch a contest, wboae skirts will be 
■tmined with the blood that veald Howl Upon whom mlgbt 
dw widow chBTga the aeonj sbr was- doomed to bdSmI At 
whose doora would lie tlie guHt of ravished innoceaceT Tv 
whom would the or|ihan have occasion to point bb tbs mur- 
derer of his parents'! 'llitise are solemn considerations, whicli 
some of our verj tteighbours may jel bo called itpon aolemnh 
tvnnawBp— perhspaat « mon awfal bartb^B aoy apon eatlb^ 
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or theft If he should avoid then estrone^ and 

follow some rej^lu- course of industry, still Ute 
habits of thougmless improvidence which he coa- 
tracted while a slave himself, or has caught from th» 
slaves, among whom he is forcedjto live, who, t>( 
neeessit)', are his companions and associates, pre- 
vent him from making any permanent provishiD for 
his support, by prudent foresight and eeoD<Hny; and 
in case of sickness, or bodily disability from any otiier 
cause, send him ta live' as a pauper, at the expense 
of the community." This description is intended 
for the emanotpated slave nnder our present institu- 
tions: the emancipation of more than two millions 
would, of course, greatly hei^ten the evils men- 
tioned by Mr. Harper, and add others still more 
formidable. 

The consequences of the emancipation of slaves, 
when unlit for freedom, have uniformly been cala- 
mitous to those' emancipated. The following in- 
stances we derive from Dew's work on thn subject. 

" We have already said, in the course of this re- 
view, that if we were to liberate the eJaves, we 
could not, in fact, alter their condition — they would 
still be virtually slaves; talent, habit and -wealth, 
would make the white the master still, and the eman- 
cipation would only have the tendency to deprive 
him of those sympathies and kind feelings for the 
black, which now characterise him. Liberty has 
been the heaviest curse to the slave, when given too 
soon; we have already spoken of the eagerness and . 
joy, with which the negroes of Mr. Steele, of Bar- 
Dsdoes, returned to a state of- slavery. The East 
of Europe affords hundreds of similar instances. 
In 1791, Stanislaus Augustus, preparing a hopeless 
resistance to the threatened attack of Russia, in 
concert with the states, gave to Poland a censtita- 
tion which established the complete personal &ee- 
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dem ^, tbe MttMStry. Heboofi bas. never been 
recalled, and what was die congeqUenee? Finding, 
wys Jones, in his volome on Reota, their depen- 
dence on their proprietors for subaisteoce remainad 
andiminiehed, the peasants showed no very grateful 
sense of the boon bestowed on them; they feared 
they should now be deprived of all claim upon their 
proprietors for asslBtance, when calamity or infir- 
mity overtook them. It is only since Uiey have 
discovered Uiat the - connection between them and 
the owners of the estates, op which ;tbey reside, ia 
Httle altered in practice, and that their old mas- 
ters, very generally, continue, from expediency or 
humanity, the occasional . aid they formerly lent 
them, that they have become reconciled to their 
new character of freemen. "The Polish boors are, 
tiierefore, in Jact still slaves," says Bennet, in his 
view of the Present State of Poland, "and rela- 
tively to their political existence, absolutely subject 
to the will of their lords as in alt the barbarism of 
the leudal times. 

" In Livonia, likewise, the serfs were prematurely 
liberated; and mark the consequence. Van Halen, 
who travelled through Livonia, in 1819, observes, 
"along the high road Ihraiigh Livonia, arc found, 
at short distances, filthy public houses, called in the 
country Shatcharuas, before the doors of which 
are usually seen, a multitude of wretched carts and 
sledge^ belonging to the peasants, who are so ad- 
dicted to brandy, and strong liquors, that they spend 
whole hours in those places. Nothing proves so 
much the state of barbarism, in which these men 
are sitpk, as the manner in which they received the 
decree issued about this time. These savages, un- 
willing to depend upon their. own exertions for 
support, nUidt all the reaiatanee in their potter 
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to tfixt decree, ttte execution of whidi wn, -Bt 
IsDCth, cntnuted to an arme4 force." 

Tbe followitiK pictare of Ouitemala, extraeted 
from "Dunn's Sketchea of Guatemala, ia 1887 — 
28," will exhibit the eSecU of emsDciintiea in thftt 
place. "Witti a Lazaroniin ragBand.fihii, aco/mtr- 
td population drunken and revengeful, iter fe- 
males licentiouB, and her males Bfaafneless, she r&nks 
M a true child of that accursed city which still re- 
mkins as a living monument of the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, and the forbearance of Ood, the hole of erery 
foul spirit, the cage of every uiMJean and hateful 
Wrd. The pore and simple sweets of domestic life, 
with its thousand tendernesses, and its gentle alfee- 
tions, are here exchanged for the feverish joys oft 
diaupated hour; and the peaceable home of love is 
converted into a tiieatre of mutual accusations and 
recriminations. This leads to violent excesses; men 
carry a large knife in a belt; women, onefastetted 
in the garter. Not a day passes without murder. 
On fast days, and on Sundays, the avera^ number 
killed is from four to five. From the number ad- 
mitted into the hospital of St Juan Dios, it appears 
that in the year 1887, near fifteen hundred were 
stabbed; of whom, from three to four hundred died. 
Nor is the freed African one degree raised in the 
scale — under fewer restraints, his vices display 
themselves more disgustingly; insolent andproUd, 
indolent and a liar, be imitates only the vices of 
his saperiors; and, to the catalogue Of his former 
crimes, adds dnml^nness and theft." 

But the wretchedness which results frofli destitu- 
tion and vice, would not be the only evil that would 
wait upon the emancipated slave. Ct^lision with 
fait master would take place. Under the circum- 
stances, we coocerre it b> he inevitable. Can Um 
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^crfitionuit nippose, Sor one moment, that the ra- 
sults of such a conflict would be favoarable to the 
dare? ,A philosophical writer has justly observed, 
that " power can never be dislodged from the hands 
of the intelligent, the wealthy, and the courageous, 
by any plans that can be formed by the poor, the 
ignoraflt, and the habitually subservient; history 
scarce furnishes Buch an.example." The slaves, might 
ravage the South, and murder hecatombs of vic- 
tims — but they wwjid be at length subdued. And 
would their situation be improved? Would their 
masters feel more kindly to them afler such a con- 
test? ' Would their privileges be extended, or their 
condition improved? Would their cruelties plead in 
their fevonr? Wotild the remembrance of violated 
purity, and slaughtered feebleness stir up the gentle 
affections of the slaveholder; and, standing upon 
his blackened hearth-stone, would his breast flow 
out in kindness to the demons who bad efiected the 
ruin? A war with the whites muat produce horrors 
unutterable. The whites would suffer terribly — but 
awftil woulc^ be their retribution; and if the negroes 
survived the contest, it would he to curse the trai- 
tors who Cunented the quarrel. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



St. Domingo be/oj^ the revolution — Insurrection 
originated in the poKey qf France — Amis des 
Noirs — ■Agitation ttfthe Colony by the French 
— Domestic Diasensiora—Ogi— Insurrection 
— French Commissioners proclaim abolition 
of Slavery — Massacres — Cruelty qf revolted 
Slaves — Tottissant — Le Clerc landa-^Evacu- 
ates the Island — Dessalines-~ Massacres — 
Christophe — Petion — Boyer-^Present state of 
Hayti— Oovemment— 'Papula tion— Character 
qf Inhabitants — tSgricultitre — Commerce — 
Free Labour — Finances— ^-.Srmy, ^. 

In the preaent chapter, we will be enabled only to 
present the prominent featurea of the history of the 
revolution of Hayti, and its consequences as deve- 
loped in the present condition of that island. Itia 
to be regretted, that our citizens are not geoerally 
more familiar with that history. If abounds in 
truths highly important in the present political state 
of this country; and would do much, if undenitood, 
to dissipate the disastrous and mali^ influence of 
die abolitionists. 

" The question," said Mr. Canning, when aiding 
this Btibject in the English parliament, " to be de- 
cided is, how civilrights, moral improvement, and 
general happiness are to be communicated to this 
overpowering multitaide of slaves, with safety to the 
lives, and security to the interests qf the^ white po 
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puiaiion, our fellow 8abjecta> and fellow citizens. 

Ib it possible that there can be a difference of opin- 
ion OD this question? Is it possible that -those most 
nearly concerned, and those who contemplate the 
gceat subject with the ey« of the philosoj^r and the 
moralist, should look at it in any other than, one 
point of view?"— Let the question alluded to by the 
great statesman be.decid^ by a reference to the 
example of St Domingo. 

At the oommencement of the French revolutioo, 
the island of St Domingo was in the highest state 
Qf prosperity. Its inhabitants were tranquil and 
contented; its soil was cultivated with the greatest 
ekili and aesiduUy. The sugar cane, the co&e tree, 
and other articles of tropical culture, were produced 
in abundance " In Ih^ year 1791," says St Mery, 
• a writer of great credit, " there were in the French 
division alone, 793 sugar estates, 789 cotton planta- 
tiops, $117 of coffee, :il50 of indigo, 54 cocoa manu- 
factories, and OSS smaller settlemenu. There were 
also 40,000 horses, 50,000 mules, and 250,000 cattle 
and sheep; and the quantity of land actually in cul- 
tivation was about 2,289,480 acres." Mr. Edwards 
and others state the amount of exports as follows: 
163,400,000 pounds ofsugar; 68,150,000 pounds of 
coffee; 6,286,000 poundaof cotton; 9 30,000 pounds of 
indigo; 29,000 hogsheads of molasses, &c. Walton 
- Bays, that the ainount of exports was about six mil- 
lions and ninety-four thousand, two hundred and 
tfairty pounds, English money. The population was, 
»t the. same time, 40,000 whites, 28,000 tree per- 
sons of colour, and about 455,000 riaves; and the 
valuation of the plantatiwis in culture was about 
seventy millions sterling. This, it must be remem- 
bered, does not comprise the Spanish division — one 
third of the whole island. 

The innirrectioD in St Domingo did not eom- 
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mettce with the Uaeks. They were truiquil and 
happy, until the madmen of the mother coantxy, 
ignorant and fanatieal, excited them to discontent 
and rebellion. Praaklin, in his " Present State of 
Hayti," saya — " It has been erroneously thonght by 
some peraons, who &el interested in the fate of the 
slave population of the West Indies, or, at-all events, 
^ey have, with no little industry, propagated the 
impreBsioD, that the revolution in Hayti began with 
the revolt of the blacks, when it is evident, from 
the very best authors, and from the testimony of 
people now living, who were present during its 
Opening scenes, that such was not the fact; and that 
the slaves remained perfectly tranquil for two years 
after the celebrated Declaration of Rights *as pro- 
mulgated in Prance." This is an important &ct, 
and should not be lost sight of. 

The first cause of the Haytien revolution was thft 
organization of an abolition Society in France, call^ 
" Amis des Noira" — Friends of th? Blacks. This 
society, with one of- like character in London, by a 
systematic and vigorous course of agitation on the 
aobject of slavery, succeeded in enlisting the French 
government in the support of their views, and of 
exciting the people jjf^ St Domingo, particularly 
the mulattoes, to discontent. So strong tvas the 
excitement in France against the eoloniid planters 
that, says a writer on this subject, " their total anni- 
hilation was threatened." The resemblance between 
this menace and those of the anti-slavery men in 
this country will be recognised. We hope that the 
results will not Ijear an equal resemblance. 

In 1 789, a deputation of the coloured people of St. 
Domingo waited upon the French National Assem- 
bly, to crave a recognition -of their alleged rights. - 
The assembly gave them a favourable answer; and 
aome of the members individually expressed their 
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determination to advocate the einaDcipatioD oftha 
■kves- 

The free miUattoea in the colony were the flrat to 
catch the vp"*- of inmirection thus fomented by the 
French. They claimed a participation in the go- 
vertunent, revolted, and, though subdued, were still 
encouraged by the French. 

The commotions caused by the policy of the 
French governnient haying endangered the colony 
to the crown, the National Assembly in 1790 disa^ 
TDwed the intention of altering the domestic insti- 
tutions of the island. 

The colony, however, continued in a disturbed 
•tate. Tbe.whltes were divided; the mulattoes, a 
free «n,d powerful body of people, were urgent in 
asserdng their claims; and the administration and 
legislature were at open war. So high did these 
dissensions rise, that the governor dissolved the As- 
sembly; the members of which sailed to France, to 
apped to the king and National Assembly. 

Og^, a mulatto, educated in France, and filled by 
the French fanatics with insurrectionary principle* 
and feelings, about this time arrived in St Domingo. 
He raised the banner of insurrection, and was joined 
by a number of coloured people, but was defeated, 
t^«n, and executed, Og^, it is said, was encouraged 
by the English abolitionists. 

The slaves, during afl these commotions, re- 
mained guiet, neither dreaming qf, nor desiring, 
a change e^ their condition. 

The members of the Assembly were> on their 
urival at France, arrested; the government of the 
c»k>Qy was sustained in its policy; and troops were 
sent to St. Domingo, to protect the ^vernor in his 
insdious efforts in favour of the coloured popida- 
tioa. The news of the execution of Og6 also ex- 
«it^ great indigDation in the French legistature. 
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Robespierre, the great champion of abdHUon, said — 
" Perish the colonies, radjer than sacrifice one iota 
of our principles," The policy thus recommended 
was pursued, and the colony did-peilah. The French 
legislature at once raised the mulattoes, or people of 
colour, to the full privilege^ of French citizais, being 
allowed all the rights of the whites. This law waa 
passed in May, 1791. 

This decree was receiTedj by the colonies, with 
•uch violence and resentment, that the governor 
was constrained to promise that it should not gS 
into operation. The mulattoes, however, (lew to 
arms, and insisted upon its recognition. " Here," 
■ays Franklin, " it will be perceived the first serious 
-symptoms of tufnult and insubordination speared, 
not from any revolt of the slave population, but 
from the unhappy interference of the National As- 
sembly of France, influeneed by the sdpporters and 
advocates of tlie people of colour, and the socie^ 
^mis dea Noirs." 

He proceeds to state, that, had this interierence 
been dedined, St Domingo would have remained 
tranquil, the negro cultivators would have been hap- 

Eier than they have been rendered, and oceans of 
uman blood would have been spared. 
The same statement is made by other writers, and 
is so completely borne out by the historical facts, 
that we believe no attempt has been made to con- 
tradict it The important lesson involved in the 
statement, should not be lost upon this country. 

The first act of open rebellion took place, on the 
Cape, in August, 1791, The slaves murdered the 
whites and burfted all the improvements. TTle 
slaves of the oetghbouring plantations joined them; 
and the whole South, was threatened with mip. 
"The barbarity," says Franklin, "which marked 
their pfo^tiBS exeeeds description; an indtscrimi- 
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nate slaughter ef the whites ensued, except in in- 
stances where some of the females were reserved 
6tr a more wretdted dtKun, being made to submit 
to the bfutiti lusts, of the most sutgtunary wret^es 
that ever disgraced humuiity. Cmes are apon 
recordi where the most amiable of the female sex 
were first brought fcKth to see tbeir parents inhu- 
manly butchered, and were siterwards compelled 
toBubmit to the embraces of the very villain who 
acted as their executioner. The distinctions of age 
had no effect on these ratiileas savages; ftv even 
girls of twelve and fourteen yean, were made the 
objects of satiating th«ir lust and revenge. Nch 
thing could exceed the coBstematien of ^e wMte 
people; and the lamentations irf the wnhappy women 
struck- every one with horror. Such a scene rf 
massacre has scarcely been heard of, as'thal whteh 
accompanied the conuneacement of the revolution 
in the South." 

Some of the mulattpee joined Uie blacks; and 
with their united force, gained several advantages 
over tiie troops sent against theiB and extended 
their ravages oret the coantry , 

"The defeat of the whites," sayS Franklin, "was 
followed by a scene of cruelties and butcheries 
which exceeds imagination ; almost every individua]l 
who fell into the hands of the revoltera, met with a 
wretched end, tortures of the most shocking de- 
scripUon being resorted to by these blood-thirsty 
savages." 

It is deserving of remark, and should be remem- 
bered, that a number of Frenchmen encouraged and 
assisted these revolts; and Maokensie, in his notes 
oo Hayti, says, " The priests are acnt»ed of /lav- 
ing- sanctioned the murderous proceetHngs of iht 
negro chiefs, and several were executed." So 
fiendlike is the temper of &naticism. 
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The danger of the whites, ioduced tiiem to enter 
into a treaty with the coloured people, called the 
toncardal, hy which they agreed to unite Dor 
mutual defence against the D^roes. By the coxi- 
eordat, the oational decree elevating the coloured 
people to the rights of citizens, was recognized. 
But scarcely was this union effected, before it was 
blasted, by the arrival of another decree from 
France, abrogating the former one, and restoring 
the coloured population to their former state of in- 
feriority. The confusion created by this inconsis- 
tency, was still further heightened, by the subse- 
Suent arrival of still another decree, re-establishing 
ne first and re-elevating the coloured people to an 
equality with the whites. Thus were all hopes of 
union and effectual defence overthrown, by the im- 
prudence and ignorance of the abolitionists of the 
mother country. 

The ravages of the slaves, meanwhile, continjued. 
The loas of the whites was esteusive, but not equal 
to that of the slaves. It is estimated, that 10,000 
slaves perished, by the sword and by famine, in 
the first revolt in the South. In their encounters 
with the whites, they exhibited no courage; and 
when successful, it was wjiotly to be ascribed to their 
immense superiority of numbers. Cowardly, igno- 
rant, and unprovided with military resources, they 
were cut down by thousands, and might have beeo 
readily suppressed, had not the policy of the Na- 
tional Government divided and distracted the free 
iAhahitants of the colony. 

The anti-slavery men of France, instead of being 
taught wisdom by the awful consequences of their 
imprudences, succeeded in passing, on the 4th of 
April, a decree directly contemplating complete 
emancipation, elevating the free negroes and colour- 
ed people to cwnplete equality with the whitei^and 
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directing, that 8,000 of tfie Datioaal gtrards be sent 
out to enforce the decree. This fatal decree w«a 
forcibly opposed by the colonists; and the French 
Commiaaioners, sent "over to enforce it, finding 
themselres unable to aiibdue their opponents, " call- 
ed ia the aid of the rerolted slaTes, offering them 
their freedom, and promising that the city of the 
Cape should be given up for plunder." Thus we 
pftrceire the foreign abolitioni^ joining the slaves, 
and aiding them in the perpetration of the atroci- 
ties which desolated the island. " Men, women, and 
children," says Franklin, f were, without distinc- 
tion, unmercifully slaughtered by theae barbarians; 
and those who had escaped the first rush into the 
city, and had reached the water side, for the pur- 
pose of getting on board the ships in the harbour, 
vrere intercepted and their retreat out off by these 
merciless wretches, just at Uie moment when ar- 
rangements had been accomplished for their em- 
barkation. Here the mulattoes had an opportunity 
of gratifying th^r revenge; here they had arriv^ 
at ^e summit of their greatest ambition and glory;' 
here it was that these covrardly and infamous parri- 
cides, goi^d with human blood, sacrificed their 
own parents, and afterwards wibjected their bodies 
to every species of insult and indignity; here it was 
that these disciples of Robespierre— this injured and 
oppressed race — the theme of Gregoire's praise, and 
the subject of his appeal and harangue, showed 
themselves worthy disciples of such masters 1 If 
any thing were wanting to establish the fact of 
these scenes bsing unexampled, and without a pa- 
rallel, one thing, I am sure, will alone be sufficient, 
and that is, that the commissioners, tho»e amiable 
representatives of the national assembly, the tm- 
macttlate Santhonax^ and the equally humant 
and virtuotts Polyerel, those vicegerents of the 
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Bociety of ^mia dea Noirt, those protectors of the 
miUattoes, were slruek with horror at. the scene 
which wa» presented to them, and repaired to the 
•hips, there to become spectators of the efiects of 
their own crimes, and of a splendid and opulent 
cily devoured by the flames which had been lighted 
by the torch of anarchy and reb^lioD."* 

* When the rsralleis first estered tbe city, erery mtui) 
womaii, ind child, were bayoneted or cot down with such 
inBtrumeDls ea the; could muster; bat the yoans femsles 
were, in moet CBtei, spared for the roonianlar; graimcMioD of 
the lust or thoM into whose hands they fetl; one case of the 
ncMt Btnguler cnotniity took pUco-the leader of ^e reTolt- 
•d ilsTel, naued Gautier, had entered the htwM of a ra- 
spectahle merchant in tiie eqaare, ia which were the propri»' 
tor, his wife, hii two eons and three daughters. The sons 
were young, not exceeding the ngs of ten, but the daughters 
wen elegant young women, the eldest about eighteen, and 
ths youngest not euteedlog fourteen. Gnutier, assisted by 
oaa or two wretches, efjoalfy inhuman, promised to spare the 
family, on ac.ooant of hie hsviag received rasiiy acta of kind- 
ness from the father, to nhom ne was often sent hv his mae- 
) tiuiinesi, he heing a domeslio bIstb. These pool 
tree, who were at first half expiring from the terror of 
the scene aroasd them, asd from the id«a of being the ea^ 
tif ea of barhariaiis, recovered somewhat from the alarm into 
which they had been Ihrowfi, through the promises of seco- 
ri^, thus unconditionally pledged to them; and althongb 
not permitted to go out of the eight of their captors, they 
did not apprehend that aey mischief was in embryo, asd 
that their llres were to be Bacrifioed,. Impresaed wbk 
the idea of safety, they proceeded to prepare a repast for 
their supposed guardians, and set it before them in the some 
spleadour, ss they were wont to do, when reociving tfaetr 
Met and dearest frienda. Oanlier drank freely, and his com- 
peers did no little Justice to the rich repasL Night coming 
"bn, and apprehensive of the consequences of a Surprise fron 
the enemy's force, they began lo deliberate upon what plan 
they should adopt to eecare their unhappy captives m>m 
flight, when, not being able to devise any thing likely to be 
aSMtoal, they cams to the savage resolution of mnrdering 
Ifasdi all, , lite daughters were Tocksd Up i» a isom, nadar 
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Miny of.tiie{da[itera hsTing ng^ied to En^nd 
for aid, the commiMiooers from France, to ensble 
titeaoselves to raise a force nifficient to defendtiie 
island from any attempts by-the Bnglish troops, 
** proclaimed the abolition -of every tpeciea q/" 
tlavery, dee/aring that the negroes were thence- 
forth to he considered as free atixen^'—aaA 
thereby, says Franklin, " assigned over; to a lawless 
banditti, the fee-simple of every property in the 
French part of the island of Sl Domingo, placing 
every white inhabitant within a)tnost the grasp of a 
tet of people insensible to every feeling of humani- 
ty, mde and ruthless as in their native wilds." 
The consequencea were such aa might have been 
expected. - A chu'ter was given to crime. Blood 
flowed in torrents; lust and violation were made 
things of Custom ; and the population lost almost the 
traits which distinguish humanity from the brute. 
Franklin, in coneluding his account of this sangui- 
nary commencement of the revolution, reiterates 
that <* the cause of those disturbances did not pro- 
ceed from the oppression and the tyranny practised 

tlw watch of two of the revel ten, whilst the Temtanderof 
theiB comnwDoed iha blood; task by bsyoaetiiif the two 
SODS. Tba mother, oii her knees, imploring metcy with 
pitiful cries, met with the same fate; whilst the buBbaad, 
who was bound hind snd fool, wes baH}aroa9l; mangled by 
ttaving, first Ms anna, and thM his lege cot off, and after- 
'Waida ran ^ throi^ the body. .Dnring this blood-ihira^ 
apene, the danghlera, ignorant of Ihe tragic end of thoir 
parents, were in a slate of alarm and terror not to be describ- 
ad, ;et hopiag'diat theii lives weresafe. But,e)as[ how 
daceitful that heme! f>r their destiny wis fix«] and their 
time but short. Gantier and his diabolical aasociatea, went 
Jstto their roon, atripMd them nalced, and committed on their 
defeiiceleas persons the most brutal enormities, when, with 
the dead bodies of their parents, they were tlirown into the 
flames, which were then surrouoding tbem, whsre they all 
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orer the dares, but from the meaaures of the oa- 
tiooal assembly, the coloaial aaaemblies, and by thJit 

rious and intriguing body, the Society of .Smis 
Noira, (the Anti-Slavery Society of France,) 
mod the coloured people then reriding in France, 
who had been tainted with ihe pemicioua doctrines 
then [H«failing in that country." 

Immediatdy aAer the abolition of slavery, by the 
r^tresentatives of the French Government, the 
slaves rose simultaneously in the different parishes, 
formed into bodioe, took possession of the moun- 
tains, and secured themselves in the fastnesseii <^ 
the island. They then sallied forth, spreading deso- 
lation around them, burning and destroying the 
plantations, demolishing every description of habi- 
tation, and murdering every white inhabitant that 
fell into their power. In one part of the colony 
the inaurgeoti amounted to more than 100^000 men, 
without any leader who had the least command 
over them. In the North, their £Drce, at first S5,000, 
soon increased to 40,000, of the most desperate and 
sanguinary character. 

On the leth of September, 1793, an English 
force landed in the iriand end occupied the posts of 
Jeremie and Nicholas Mole. The act of abolition 
having removed all cause of war between the 
'Freqch Government and the blacks, the French 
floldiers and the natives united to o[q>qse the Elog- 
lish. It is unnecessary to recite the details of thw 
destructive and sanguimrt-y war. It continued for 
five years, with various success, and was terminated 
in 1798, by the evacuation of the island by (he 
British. 

At the period of the evacuation of the ishunl'-by 
the British, Gen. Hidouville, agent of thie French 
Directory, elevated two negro chiefUans, Touissant 
and Rigaud, to the rank of Generals in Chief! This 
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created a motiTe of contendoD not to be resiited. 
llie alaughter vns reeommeneed by the rival ehie&; 
aad a war of extermination carried on until 1800, 
when Rigaud wh expelled from the isknd, and 
Touissant left in supFeme power. 

Touiasant did his utmost to raise the island from 
titb depthfl into which it had fallen. He was ac< 
quainted with the negro character, and rated with 
a rod of iroik N 'despotism could haTe been mere 
illimitable in its power. He encouraged the pkn- 
ters to return to tiieir estates, and iasoed, in 1860^ 
an edict, requiring the people, who had abandoned 
alt regular kbour, to return to their agriGoltur^ 
pursuits. The regulation of labour was ihc same 
as those of the slaves in tJie Enriish West Indies, 
both in the extent and intensity of the labour. The 
system was serere, but suceessfuJ. . " If degradatioa 
accompanied labour/' says 0»e historian, « tiw cul- 
tivators under Touissant were the moat abject pe^ 
pie in existence, for they were driren to it under 
the strong arm of military power, and for any of> 
fence which th^ committed they were liable to be 
brought befOTB a military tribunal. There were ne 
eivil authorities by ^ieh the indolent or refroetory 
eultiTator was to be tried for his ofences; there was 
no distinction between the ragrant, who was de- 
tected in idleness, and the soldier who Hed from 
hia port, they weiB botii answerableto the military, 
power, were sentenced by court martjsl, and awasrd* 
ed ah eepud punishment" The regulalionB of the 
dCBpotte Touissant, thou^ they inflicted upon the 
negroes a bondage and servititde, Biore eppressJTe 
than'the sway of their former masters, proved wise 
and salutary, and did much to improve the state of 
the country, and the condition of the people. 

in 1802, the French Government determined to 
restore the idand to its former cooditiOB j ib » eola- 
23 
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Vy of France, to re-establish slavery, and reisatate 
ne pUnten in their original properties. To effect 
thta, an expedition of 25,000 men, under General 
LieClerc,landedin theisluid. They eucceeded, after 
a protracted struggle, in getting possession of Toui»- 
aant, who was sent to France. The war was howevw 
renewed under Christophe and Dessalines, the lead- 
ers of the negroes, and was prosecuted with the 
most sanguinary fury. After f struggle of uaez- 
unpled ferocity, the French were, in Norember, 
1803, forced to evacuate the island. The loss of the 
French army in this war is estimated at 62,000. 
The loss of the negroes, in battle and by famine, 
must have been much greater. 

On the &rat of January, 1804, Hay ti was declared 
independent Dessalines, who had been invested 
with the chief command, no the departure of tl^ 
French, permitted those who wished it, to leave the 
ifllaad, but in the most solemn manner, promis^ 
pretectjon and security, to those who preferred re- 
maining. The inhabitants availed themselves of, 
this omr of clemency, and remained. But scarcely 
were they in the power of this monster, before he 
invited, by a general call, tbe people to revenge 
, their wrongs, and execute vengeance on the whites. 
« The white French people, therefore," says Frank- 
lin, " were indiscriminately sacrificed. No age nor 
sex was spared; the brutal soldiers, led on by their 
merciless officers, ran from door to door, and left 
not one alive whom they could find within; the 
females, whose amiable softness might have stayed 
the hand of the savage in his native wilds, first 
endured the most dreadful violation, and then were 
bayoneted and most shockingly mangled." 

This massacre of on entire population, was suc- 
ceeded by an act of crafty ferocity, which, history 
cannot parallel. "He gave out by [voclamation, 
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that, as he intended to stay hia veneeance for the 
sufferings to which his brethren had oeen exposed, 
all those who had escaped execution under his mili- 
tary deci-ee, should appear at an appointed spot, for 
the purpose of receiving tickets, which might in 
future protect them from th« vengeance of the 
people; and many who had been fortunate enou^ 
to escape, as they thought, in the first massacre, be- 
came the victims of the second; for no sooner did 
these unsuspecting and deluded creatures ohtidD 
what they conceived an assurance, that their lives 
would be spared, than leaving their hiding places, 
they ran with eagerness, to the place announced for 
issuing the tickets, when they were immediately 
seized and led away for instant execution." 

On the 8th of October, Dessalines was crowned 
empertH-'of Hayti. The emperor was scarcely 
seated on his throne, before he endeavoured to r^ 
vive the African slave-trade. His object was to 
procure labourers, which were required for the cul- 
tivation of the lands. He entered into a negotia- 
tion with the English; and offered to give an ex- 
clusive grant ibr the prosecution of the trade, but 
was unable tb induce them to embark in it 

The code of Touissant was revived, to caus^ the 
inhabitants to labour. Of this- Franklin remarks, 
* Whatever may be said about the freedom of the 
cuItiTators, by die advocates of firee labour, I must 
be permitted to say, that no instance has yet been 
addnced of such freedom in practice, and that the 
code of Touissant, which was acted upon by his 
successor, exhibits greater proof of the existence of 
coercion tiian any thing I have seen." 

Dessalines was murdered on the 17th of Ootober, 
1806, and Christophe succeeded him. Christophe 
howevBT, found a competitor in Petion; and a war 
ensued- The former obtained and kept the com- 
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mod of the Ntvtheni part of the uslacd, and Petioo 
retained the control of the South. 

Aa incideat, which occurred io the commence- 
ment of Christophe's reign, afTords a sood example 
to the aboJitioniatfl of the North, and proves that 
eren the barbarous uegro chieftain had a better sense 
of the rights of others than the philanthropic zealots 
who interfere with the institutions of our southern 
ctatesL Discovering that some individuals in the 
island were intriguing to excite insurrection in the 
island of Jo maica, be had them arrested, and brought 
to punishment, for violating the rights of an inde- 
pendent and stranger community. 

The reign of Christophe was severe, tyrannical, 
and despotic, while the government of Petion was 
relaxed and mild. The former was successful and 
efficient; the latter Teehle and uafbrtunate. The 
£>rmer coerced his subjects — for his subjects were 
bis slaves — to labour, and agriculture and con»nerce 
partially revived; the latter endeavoured by gentle 
measures to induce his people to toil, and soon saw 
his government bankrupt, and his people vicious, 
idle, and impoverished. 

In 1818 Feiion died, and was succeeded by Boyer. 
Christophe also died in 1820^ and the whole island 
was then consolidated under the government of 
Boyer. From that period to the present the history 
of Hayti presents no event worthy of mention in 
_ this brief review. 

We will now talte a cursory view of the condition 
and government of Hayti, to ascertain whether an 
experiment, whi^ cost seas of blood, has resulted m 
an amelioration of the condition of the people. 

The government is called a republic. The presi- 
dent holds his- office for life, and a[^ints bis suc- 
cessor; he appoints all fonctionarjei; proposes all 
laws, except those connected with taxation; can issue 
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proclamations in conformity with the laws, uid com- 
pel obedience. " In short," says Mackenzie, " the 
whole power of the state is centred in the chief, ex- 
cept in points which may be easily nullified." 
The President, in truth, is despotic. 

The population of the island previous to the revo- 
lution was estimated at 643,000. The population in 
1S02 was estimated by Humboldt at 375,000. Such 
were the ravages of the revolution. The population 
in 1826 appears to have been 423,043. The increase 
of population is estimated at Bixty-one hundredths 
per cent, which is very little more than one half the 
increase in densely peopled countries. The people 
of Hayti are unlvei^ly described as idle, improvi- 
dent, licentious, and immoral. Mackenzie, the Bri- 
-tish consul, in his report to government says, — " No 
measures of the government can induce the young 
Creoles to labour, or depart from their habitual licen- 
tiousness and vagrancy." " The few young females 
that live on plsjitations seldom assist in any labour 
whatever, but live in a constant state of idleness and 
debauchery. ITiis is tolerated by the soldiery and 
military police, whose licentiousness is gratified by 
this means." " Marrrage, formally solemnized, is 
hot so common as unions of another kindj and it is 
not uncommon for one man to be the protector of 
many women." 

"In the interior,'* says Franklin, "the people 
are in thfe lowest state of moral degradation — -every 
thing shows it— their habits and manner of living. 
In secluded places they congregate and follow all the 
propensities of nabire; and indulge in all the rices 
of hiflt and seBBuality, wiUiout limits, and without 
control. It is not posdtble^ 1 think, for any one t;o 
visit their habitations without returning from theni 
with the conviction that their present state is much 
below anything litat can be Imagined to have existed 
23* 
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!» the worst itate of flociety in any part of the world. 
In ttie new republics of South America, in which 
society is very backward also, the prevailing hatats 
present some appearance of improrement; but in 
the country districts of Hayti there are no demoo- 
stratioDS of advancement from that deplorable igno- 
rance in which they seem to have ezuted from the 
period of the revolution ; no change .in their loose 
and dissolute manners and customjs, but a fixed and 
determined perseverance in all the primitive vicea 
of the African race." 

The .catholic is the established religion of the 
country. It is stated, however, that a large portioo 
of the inhabitants differ but UtUe in their religion 
from their African ancestora. " Three fcurtha of 
them," says Franklin, "are aa rank idolaters as 
their forefathers were in Africa." The clergy eaa- 
sistfl in all of thirty-eight paitora, for the whole 
republic 

In relation to the agriculture of Hayti, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has collected much valuable and authwatie 
information. The lulem, who have at different times 
swayed that unhappy country since the revolutit^ 
establiahed different codes regulating tiie labour of 
the people. All these codes discarded the notion 
of free labour, and coereed the people to toiL The 
roost severe of these codes proved the wisest and 
most salutary in its results. XFnder Touissant'^the 
whip vras abolished; but thick sticks, the stemsof 
creeping plants, called in Hayti < lianf»,' were used 
without scruple i and, not unfrequeotly, the sabrc^ 
the musket, and even burying aUve, were resorted 
to as punishments for refractory wi^ or atdiers." 
The same punishments were used under DeBaaliDe& 
The code, rural, which now regulates the labour of 
the people,is thus described by Mackenzie: "Mamy 
of the regulations correqtond with some contained 
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in the code Qoir and th« aubteqiMnt hwi of Chris- 
tophe; but the consequences of deluiqueney are 
heavy fine and imprisonment, and the provisionB of 
the law are as despotic as can well be conceived." 

The following table of Uie exports from 1789 ta 
1826, will exhibit the ruinous consequences of the 
revolution, A comparison of the present amount 
raised, with the amount raised before the revolution, 
will show the compantive advantages of slave and 
free negro labour. 
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"The ^neml results of tfcis table," obserres Mr. 
Mackenzie, from whose vduable work we extract 
it, "appear fully to justify the ooiiclusion of the 
decline of syatematic industry, and of the advance 
of whatever, though chiefly done by nature, may be 
£niahed at uncertaiu periods by man." 

Every traveller in Hayti describee its present as- 
pect, as melancholy in the extreme. That opulent 
island has been allowed, by Uie slothful inhabitants, 
to revert almost to a state of nature. The buildings 
are destroyed; the mills overthrown; the fertile val- 
leys overgrown; and the whole country, with few 
exceptions, left to run waste. We have not space 
for extracts to sustain this assertion, but refer the 
reader to "Mackenzie's Notes on Hayti," and 
« Franklin's Present SUte of flayti." 

" It is indisputable," says the author of the lattcf 
work^ '*that ^e declaration of freedom to the slave 
population in Hayti was the ruin of the country, and 
that it has oot been attended with those benefit* 
which the sanguine philaothropists of Europe an- 
ticipated. The inhabitants have neither advanced 
in inoral improvement, nor are their civil rights 
more respected; their condition is not changed for 
the better. " They are not sUves, it is true, but they 
are suffering under greater deprivations than can 
- well be imagined, whilst slaves nave nothing lo ap- 
prehend, for they are clothed, fed, and receive every 
medical aid in tune of sickness. . The free labourer 
in Hayti, from inju^ indolence, and from his state 
of ignorance, obtains barely enough for his subsist- 
ence. He cares not for clothing, and, as to aid Under 
sickness, he cannot obtain it; thus he is left to follow 
a course that sinka him to a level with the brute 
creation; and the reasoning faculties of the one are 
■Imost inferior to the instinct of the other-" 
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The commerce of Hayti has sunt with its agri- 
culture. It appears to be still UDchecked in its down- 
ward career; and from the activity and permanence 
of the causes of its depression, the general decay of 
the country, the policy of the government, and the 
character of the people, there is little room to hope 
for an improvemeut. 

The finances of the country appear to be in the 
worst possible state. In 1837,the state of Hie finances 
was represented as follows: — 

AdoobI expeodittiTe ^,101,115 

Inlereat on loan 450,000 



Total expenditure $3fi61,ll6 

This sum of three and' a half millions of dollars, 
was to be provided for out of two millions and a 
hal^ the estimated revenue of 1835, or of one mil- 
lion and a half, the estimate for 18S6. How the 
financial necromancy of Hayti efiected the miracle, 
we are unable to explain. 

The-regular paid military of Haj^i is about 30,000 
men, in addition to the militia of the island. The 
object of maintaining this large force is, no ddubt, 
to awe the people into submiaaion to the despot who 
bears the republican title of "president" Hayti 
has no navy. 

Such have been the consequences of abolition to 
Hayti. The mad fanatics of Paris forced the slaves 
into insurrection — and after scenes of inconceivable 
and diabolical atrocity — after hundreds of thousands 
of victims have perished— afi^r a war of thirty-one 
years — what does she exhibit to the world? A 
despotic, military government; a people debased to 
the lowest, depths of morel degradation, and forced 
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to labour at the point of the sword — a country de- 
ablate, and almost savage; its agriculture abandoned; 
its commerce annihilated — bowed down with debt^ 
and yet without resources. Is there anything in the 
spectacle to encourage the wild hopes or mad designs 
of the abolitionist? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

We h&re referred, in a former chapter, to the coa- 
sequeDces of abolition, even if the slave-holders sanc- 
tioned the scheme; and have shown that, with every 
ohstacle and opposition removed, the emancipation 
of the southern slaves cannot be effected without the 
most desolating consequences. But we all know, that 
the opposition thus gratuitously evaded, will not be 
withdrawn, and cannot be avoided; and it becomes 
proper that we should consider the subject with that 
difficulty involved. 

That the South is opposed to abolidon, no one will 
deny. She is opposed to it from principle, feeling, 
and interest; and wilt not only maintain her institu- 
tions at every hazard, but regard as her enemies, all 
who openly or insidiously assail them. 

It must not be supposed, that it can be assailed by 
the North, only through their authorities, by their 
legislatures, or by Congress. Against such opposition 
the SouUi would interpose the shield of her sove> 
reiguty,aDd laugh the malice of her foes to scorn. The 
more dangerous, the more practicable mode of oppo^ 
sitton, is tne one chosen by the Abolitionists — m^^'- 
vidual agitation. For this, wealth alone is re- 

Suired ; and that can be fiimished to any amount by 
le Abolitionists themselves, or by their English 
allies and coadjutors. They do not need number^ 
inflaence, or power; the press and the pulpit are en- 
^nes of agitation, by which, without real respecta- 
bility, they can efiect incalculeble mischieC They 
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can thus render liie tranquillity, t!ie very existence of 
the alave-holders insecure; they can excite strong 
and general prejudioea at the North, and hot and 
angry resentmenls at the South. Can any man be 
ignorant of the inevitable consequences? 

Mankind are strongly prone to blind themselves 
to approaching ills. We are seldom willing to cloud 
the enjoyment of the present, with fears lor the fu- 
ture; and often *ould, like the Romans in their de- 
generacy, rather perish by our fire sides, and in the 
midst of our festivities, than meet the enemy at the 
borders, and defeat the threatened evil, before accu- 
mulated conquests render it irresistible. It was from 
this strange and slothful pusillanimity, that the Per- 
sian continued his riot when the Greek was within 
his borders; that the Parii<ians revelled when thp 
allies were thundering at their gates; and that thfe 
Americans now affect a security they do not feel, and 
shrink from the realization of the perils that surround 
and menace them, from the distracting and treason- 
able activity of the Abolitionists. The miners are 
at work beneath the temple of union. We know it: 
we know what the consequences must be; yet they 
continue at their labours unmolested, unchecked. 
Let it not be said that they have been rebuked, put 
down by public opinion. Our cities have, it ia true, 
been shaken by mobs, and the quiet of our people 
disturbed. This' ia what the Abolitionists seek^ 
But are their steam-presses stopped? are their huge 
and various engines of agitation chained or checked? 
Is the mischief restrained? or are they, on the con- 
trary, more active and more dangerous than before? 
If the people of the North wish them put down — if 
they would save the "Union — let them, through their 
legislatures, denounce and punish the treason' and 
the traitors. 
The consequences of continued agitation are appx- 
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reat It will produce, nay it has already produeed, 
dangerous party excitement It has given, to the po- 
litical discussions of the country, an aspect of menace 
and asperity, which they never before assumed. In 
the North, it has excited riots and disorders In all the 
principal cities; and in the South kindled in the 
minds of the people the hottest indignation. The 
whole land is heaving with excitement The laws 
have been suspended^ and revolutionary remedies 
adopted in many sections of the country, both north 
and south. Blood has already flowed; and should 
the agitation be continued, the escitement thus kin- 
dled, will leap over every barrier, and overturn every 
obstacle in its progress. 

Are the patriots of the North willing to witness 
these consequences? Are they willing to see the po- 
pular rage which, in the North, manifested itself in 
burning the houses of the negroes, and even destroy- 
ing their liyes, heightened to its utmost pitch? It 
need not be supposed, that the South will £nd no 
champions in tlie Nortti. The earthquake, when it 
does burst, will prove nearly as desolating here as i^ 
the slave-holding states. The lower classes of our 
people would be found prepared to sacrifice their 
lives for the Union; and once excited, where will 
their indignation pause? Let the friends of the co- 
loured man in the North think of this. Let the friends 
of peace and order ponder on it; for a war between 
' the two races could not lie confined to the South, and 
once commenced, would probably be prosecuted 
with all the horrible cruelty which marked the revo- 
lution in Hayti. 

But must we think only of ourselves, in weighing 
the consequences of emancipation? Shdl we bestow 
no thought on our brethren and sisters of the South? 
Must the most horrible species of warfare desolate 
. that portionof our common country? Must the brave 
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and the fur, the helpless and the innocent, our own 
kindred too, be offered up to glut the lust and re- 
Tenge of the brutal negro — and we he indifferent 
spectators of the scene? The consequences of agi- 
tation at the South are not merely the rage of the 
slave-holder — not merely the terror and wretched- 
ness of the shrinking females thus exposed to the 
most awful perils — but inevitable insurrection. It 
is impossible that the South can be inundated with 
incendiary publications, and preserve her tranquil- 
lity. Already one extensive scheme of insurrec- 
tion, thus fomented, has been discovered and pros- 
trated. It is not in reason to suppose, that the sanie 
exertions, continued and extended, will not produce^ 
still further, the same results. There is but one re- 
medy^and that remedy, if forced to it, the South 
will assuredly adopt 

It is impossible that this Union can survive the 
period when it has ceased to be an advantage to those 
embraced in it When the South is constrained to 
regard her northern sisters with distrust and terror, 
no earthly power can long prevent her from sunder- 
ing the bond which unites us. The Union must be 
a fraternal and kindly one; and when perverted into 
a source of animosity and danger, it will lose its 
power. If the South were a separate nation, she 
could not only guard her territory from the machi- 
nations of the abolitionists, but she could demand 
those who endangered her peace for punishment If 
then our federal conjunction is made the engine of 
an agitation which endangers the life of every man, 
wortian, and child, in the slave-holding states; if her 
worst foes stand behind the pillars of the Unioft to 
stab the South to the heart; if, in short, ithecomes 
the source of the most awful perils and evils to the 
people of that section of our country — can we doubt 
the eventual result? l^e people of the South are 
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men, with the ordinary passions of tite. race — and 

itare we calculate on a forbearaoce which we know 
that we never would, never could, exereiae under 
like circumstances — a forbearance which would be 
not merely weak but unwise? 

It would be yaiQ and criminal, ou such a subject, 
to deceive ourselvea or others. Of abolition, or even 
of a continued and extensive attempt to effect it, the 
necessary and inevitable conscqueoce must be a dif 
tolulion qf tht Union. The people of the South 
arc protected from northern interference by Strict 
constitutional, as well as national, right. As lovers 
of freedom, they would resist to the uttermost, and 
with propriety, any effort, made even for laudable 
purposes, to stretch the hand of north^n interfe- 
rence over the prostrate barriers of the constitution, 
and modify the domestic institutions of the different 
states. But when this interference has for Its avowed 
object measures so destructive and abhorrent — when 
it would overthrow the organization of society, and 
render the social system a convulsed, jarring> darl^ 
and bloody chaos — it would be madness to calculate 
on their quieacenee. Their determioation to sepa- 
rate from the Union, if the Union continue! to be a 
source of imminent and deadly peril to theni, has 
not been left to remote inaoendo or misty menace. 
It has been avowed, at all Umes and places, and in 
ttie most solemn and emphatic manner, by the peo- 
ple of the South. By thepeople of the Stnfih, we 
eay ; for on this subject there are no parties. Every 
southron heart cherishes the saive stem and inflexi- 
ble resolution to brook, from no power under hea- 
ven, an interference that gives tlie throats of bis 
children to the knife, and o&rs up his taintless and 
cherished oses to the Inst of the negro. The Souths 
on this point, is a« one mati — ^its attitude is one of 
self-defeace^^its voicc,qne of wariuB^ K the wran{ 
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be ooittimied, it wiU act, it mvst act, not in reTcngej 
not in~ anger, but in the pRrfoTTnance of a holy duty 
— ^in defending its firesides frorti murder — ttB vaileyB 
from desolalioo. That the South toill not sabmit, 
is now beyond iill question — that it ought not, we 
ask no fnitheo* proof than the unbid promptings of 
erery correct Ixisoni. Would we, under like cir- 
cumstances, see a foreign and unconStitutioral inter- 
ference wrench away the restraints which check the 
brutality of our slaves; oSer up our sons to their 
ferocity, our daughters to their lust — and see our 
streams crimsoned with the hue of murder, and our 
mUeyv startled with the shriek of violation? The 
question is answered by the thrill of horror which 
must shake every bosom at the bare thought of a 
oonsnmmation so fearful and revolting. The sub- 
jttH is then narrowed to'thia point — which is to be 
{M^erred, the preservation of the Union — a union 
necessary to our national independence and national 
glory — a union cemented by the blood, and hallowed 
Ey tfie glory of our fathers — or the prosecution of 
an unauthorized, chimerical, and most perilous 
scheme of intwference with the domestic concerns 
of our sister states? 

It is a source of pain and humiliation to the pa- 
triot, that any circumstances rfiould render it neces- 
■ary or proper to calculate the advSAtaees of the 
Union, or the consequences of its diilsolution and 
down&I). The time, however, has arrived, when 
«ich an examination is necessary— when the attend 
tion of the people of our country should be directed 
tothe unbpun^d, the incalculaUe, blessings dertved 
Irom our happy union, and the equally illimitable 
cUEunitiea which must ffow from its destruction. 

bt th« coniMeracy the Bon-slav»*olding states 

hare the preponderancy of power. They are thftre- 

fyn> ia tne natiooal ceutioiU Ihe legisMors ^ the 

»5» 
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Union. If there beftpOTrernon ^p»>tw — -if ttieiti 
ba oppression, nul^verDmeut, and eonssqaent di»- 
ooDteat and division — il mugt ecste fir«Bt them. - 

The same stales bave, ia avery other pwticalar, 
aueh adrauts^es as will always protect them from 
wrong. They oao, by tbeir rotes aod power, shield 
tbemselTes from danger or iojorjr. If tttey are 
wronged, they are able legally to rt^tt-thems^res. 
They will never, inanyciTil contest, be the t»;ure(/ 
party, while they oontinue, as they eVw must, to 
possess a preponderanoy in the UnioH. Disunion 
will never lake place unless oecasioned by opprea- 
uen. The South caanot oppress the North, beeausc 
it is the feebler tHUther. If the Uaion be divided, 
it will be sundered by the wrongs of the powerful 
done to the weak, either through the eatioBal coon- 
cils, or by the acts of individual citizens of the 
stronger states. 

It will be well, tlicrefore, to ecmsider tbe eoDse> 
queoces of disunion to the northern states. 

If the uoion of these states shonld be severed, 
they can never be re-united. They will bee^e Xt 
once rivals and foes. When jealousy or avo^on 
divides thoae knit together by the nearest and 
bf^iest ties — ^that division is eternal. Ho tine, no 
change can modify tbe hatred that springs from it 
Family ^juarrels, with nations as well its individuals, 
are the bitterest; and all history [woves that oeigb- 
bouring communities, identical in origin and lan- 
guage, Dut clashing in feelings and interest, cberiah 
an auimowty^ which no lapse of time, or ^t^stion 
of cirenmstaBeea, can extinguish or allay. Sfaoold 
the N<H^h and South be divided, t^e [a^diee^ which 
even identity of interests and gov«mment hai not 
au^ffKeaed, would bunt farth with inextiogtljsh^le 
tme and intaQBity. 

Sucb.aflepajNktioQ'mndd b« immadiatfl)/ folks- 
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•dbykflNutidnofaU JMfMoMirafc Tbe protcctioti 
oi the South, from tlte incendiary eSbrts of tbe 
abolitionists, would, require the adoption of thia 
poliey; and muUud aaiiiKMitj would -confirm and 
perpetuate it. Treaties would be made with fereini 
nations. Tlie earryiag trade of the South nfwild 
be done by the ^rilirit, and Bntidi mauu&eturcB 
would be adotitted, to the exeluriou of those of the 
North. 

The coiisef|ueDces would be most ruinous to the 
1190 plate-ht^ding states. The prosperity of the 
country depends upon its commerce, agriculture, 
and msBufiiobires. Without exports, our commerce 
could not .be maintaJDed. If we had nothing to 
-sell, we would not have the means of buying; if 
\v& bed no export^ .wp could hare no imporis^ and 
without either, where would he our commerce? 
Where the employment for our shipping? Where 
tbe means of subsistence to the miiHonSf who in* 
directly depend upon it? The annual exports of this 
country amount to one hundred millions of dollars. 
These exports bring us an equal amount a£ im- 
ports. Commerce is thus created; industry, in its 
thousand diflerent branches, employed; the revenue 
of -our coufitry. paid; and the wsnts of our thirteen 
millions of people abundantly supplied. Under this 
hkppy Bikte.of things, our country has prospered, 
beyond the most sanguine' hopes of the patriot. 
We itavc become vigorous and opulent Our town* 
have become great cities; our forests hare given 
place to towns; and the vast wilderness, 1^ by our 
iftthers, is smiliagwith a happy and abundant p<^MN 
lation. These rest) Its harve been produced by tb» 
South.. TAe alavt-koidiag ttatea farniaA ntn»- 
tenlht of the wAoie exports q/* the cottniry, in 
cotton, tobacco, rice, grain, Ac- Thia> produce it 
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is receiTCd by the nmdiuiti of the North, ant) 
ohippedtoEUirope; ita value in imports is returned* 
and flows, in a tboujuund channels, back upon -the 
people. The South gives employment to our mer- 
chants, our manuCKturera, our sailors, our ator^ 
keepen, and tnuteuneo. L*t the South be cut off, 
and what will be the consequences to the North? 
We will answer in the language of an able writer 
OD this subject — the editor of Uie Courier and En- 
quire:, of New York. " Our arporlg and our 
tffiporta wouid be reduced NinE-TENTHs; mine* 
TEHTBS <if our afUpping would be roilirtg, at ottr 
wharve*; nimb-temtbs o/ our popuiatian new 
mpported by commerce and the wealth it pro- 
duces and the industry it diffuses, would be 
driven to agricultural pursuits; the staple arti- 
eies of Northern Agriculture command but small 
prices abroad, and they would find, but Jew cus- 
tomer* at home; grass wouid grow in the streets 
qf our cities and villages, and a general scent 
^poverty and desolation would follow our pre- 
' sent unexampled proaperily and generally dif- 
fused wealth." 

In case of separation, the South might raise up a 
commerce, might create and foster manufaoturca — 
for which, her slave-labour ia so well adapted; or 
if she tailed in this, mi^t, with profit, throw both 
into the lap of England, sad liiid her souroes of 
proeperity undimiaished. But the .North would be 
unable to supply tfa« loss of the South. How 
would ^a find employment for her ships,- her arU- 
2BD5, her lattoumai' How could she maintain ber 
business activity, hew pay her debta? She could 
not rai*e cotton or tobacco, and without the re- 
sources of the South, would shrink into poverty. 
Her great, eitioa wo^d be added lo Tyre, Venice* 
SDd.ollrar-deMlaie iwHiumentsof Iba.flustaatiwu 
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of trade; snd her impoT«rtshed' people would Im- 
orecate the madnesa of those who -sundered ih* 
hfAv tie that knit them to tlie South. 

But is peouniarj ruin the only, or the worst ieon- 
sequence of disunion? How is it poBsible to tear ' 
asunder the limbn of this confederacy, without eoa- 
Tulsion and bloodshed? Or, if K be possible, how 
long couM a good understanding be maintained be» 
tween people so peculiarly dtuated, and with so 
many causes of difficulty? Wc cannot pourtray the 
thousand evils, which must flow from the fratrici- 
dal blow that dissevers the Union. }t is enough to 
Itnow, tltat misery and shame must follow it; that 
poverty and wast would stalk abroad, and violence 
and crime dog their footsteps; and that civil war, 
to fill the meawre of our country's wretdfednesi, 
would run riot^ its tiger tooth dripping with tfie 
best blood of our land. 

'* The picture of tlie consequence* oCdisaiiion,'* 
said the illuHtrwm Madison, *■ cannot be too bi^iiy 
coloured, or too often exhibited. Every man whd 
loves peecti, every man who loves his country, every 
man who loves liberty, ought to have tt ever before 
his eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due 
irftachment to the Union nf America, and it ahfy 
to set a due value on tht means qf preserving 
it." 

It is painful to know, that there are men, who re- 
gard the prospect of disunion, without emotion, and 
who are determined to urge their instine projects, 
indifferent what harriers are broken down, what 
altars avertht«wn, what saenficei made. To< them 
the recollection of our common war of iodepenw 
dence, whore the North stood breast to breast widi 
tbe SoMh, when tliey poured out tbieir blwod, libs 
water, beneMh the same proud Aaa, and in the same 
Holy c wM C i appeals in tmd; The ghtry of tdi« 
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mt, the hope* of the future, are nothing to them. 
They are willing to see the land of Washington — 
the glory and pride of the earth — shattered, over- 
thrown and trampled in the dust — her past glories 
blotted out — her mture hopes forever blasted. To 
such men nothing is sacred. They will follow their 
phantom — -rending asunder the holiest ties, and 
bringing shame and ruin upon all tl^t should be 
dear to them. 

Yet they ask credit for their niotives! A word 
on this point It isgenerally unsafe to judge men's 
motives by any other test than their actions. If a 
jnao places a torch to a magazine, the explosion of 
whidi must destroy a city, and tells you, when his 
arm is arrested, that his motives are good — you 
vould decide, that the man was either'a dangerous 
madman, who should be chained, or a' guilty mis- 
creant, who would perpetrate the worst crimes un- 
der the holiest pretences. Men never avow evil 
motives. The vilest felon has recourse to this pal- 
try defence; and the act which cannot borrow so 
C' a gloss, so thin and common a veil, must be 
and black indeed. Hell itself, the proverb 
tells us, is paved with good intentions. Until we 
find some more flatisuctory explanation of the 
course of the abolitionists, we cannot see them busy 
in their work of agitation — 

" WhUe at their ftet, 
Leuhed in like bonnda, famine, and awoid, and £k, 
Crooch for emflaymeiii," — 

we cannot see them coolly promoting the boiron 
- of civil discord, and hold them guiltless on the 
score of pure intentions. Were there roon) for 
error, they might plead the soundness of their 
motives. But how can they be deceived? They 
have already sown the wind and reaped the wtairi- 
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wind. Riotfl and violeoce Id the North, popular 
indignation and servile inaurrection at the South- 
are the first and only fruits of their efforts. Can 
they point us to any good they have accomplished, 
or can reasonably hope to accomplish? They can- 
not They shut their eyes to the manifold and 
fearful consequences of their madness, exclaim, 
" we are doing our duty," and rush on in their 
headlong career. And they will continue to rush 
on until arrested by legifdative interference; until 
they dash themselves tu pieces against the rock of 
our. Union; or until they have toppled that Union 
into the dust, and filled this happy country with 
the din, aud guilt, and terrors of fratricidal and 
fratem^ wargire. 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 



BrUiah Jlgeney in urging tSboUtion — Motives, 
^.■~~Religioua inttrferenct — Extent — Nature, 
eonsifuence» qf clerical injiuence in the agita- 
tion of this queation. 

Ir the scheme of emancipation were entitled to 
our approbation and support, tlie maaQer. in which 
it is urged, would be sufficient to excite just and 
general suspicion and alarm. A political cause that 
comes before the people, sustained on the one side 
by Engliah influence, and on the other by an aspir- 
ing priesthood — may well he regarded, by republi- 
cans, with diatruot and terror. 

It is not dilEcult to divine ^e motiyea which in- 
duce Great Britain to encourage the incendiary ef- 
forts of the abolitionists. They are the same, which 
heretofore, at different periods, in our history, 
prompted the same nation to endeavour to distract 
and destroy our Union, and excite the slaves of the 
South against their masters. Like their own 
wreckers, they are anxious to decoy our vesseL upon 
the rocks, that they may be enriched by the spoil 
of the wreck. Our ruined commerce and manu&c- 
tures, would aflbrd Great Britain a new and bound- 
less source of affluence; while the destruction of a 
former foe and a present rival, would be regarded 
with feelings of malicious aatisfactioo. Many of 
her people also regard the example of republicanism 
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in thia tountry, as dangeroUff to ifae exishng in- 
stitutions of Ekirope, and would rejoice to see the 
fabric of our Union torn to pieces, and our land 
bleeding and groaning beneath the parricidal arms 
of her own inmristed children. 

- Such, we hav* every reason to believe, are the 
motives that have induced England to send her 
emissaries into this country, to aid the incendiary 
schemes of the emancipationists, to volunteer and 
contribute pecuniary support, in fmrwarding the 
same cause; and in short, to exercise every means 
in her power, to excite division" and insurrection, 
and consummate the infamy of our pieople, and the 
downfall of our country. It is true, that she avows 
only motives of philanthropy. But why is that 
l^irlaothropyilirected hither? Why does it not turn 
to their brethren, the oppressed and starving people 
of Irrfand, whose condition is so much worse than 
that of our staves? Why does it overlook the 
perishine thousands, in the manulactories in Eng- 
land? Why is it not turned to the almost countless 
millions of slaves who groan beneath English 
tyrrany in India? Or, if their own In^thren, or 
their own victims are beneatit their notice, why 
have not the oj^ressed of their ndghbouring king- 
doms of Burape^— the serfe of Uussia and Poland, 
the slaves of Turkey, and the down-trodden of 
other lands— -claimed their attention? England has 
not, hitherto, exhibited such peculiar interest in oar 
wel&re; and this sudden and singular anxiety can- 
not, uad«r the circumstances, but excite suspicion 
and terror. It remains to be seen, whether British 
money will l*e allowed openly to circuhte, in main- 
taining an opposition to our Union and our Consti- 
tution; and whether EngltA emiRseries will be 
permitted to go from state to state, preiching trea- 
^ sea against tiiose soered rights, whii»i~w6re wrested 
85 
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from Englirii tyrmny, ind established at the price 
of huadreds of tbousands of American lives. 

We hare, heretofore, referred to the artful at- 
tempts of the abolitioDi^ to make emuicipatioB a 
thecHogical question. Id this they hare succeeded. 
The question of the abolition of slavery, one alto- 
gether political in its nature and bearings, has been 
taken up by a body of clergymen, and is. discussed 
and urged by them, tbrou^ the pulpit and the 
press, as a religious topic Their conreotions have 
been, for the most part, constitoted of clergymen. 
The officers pf their societies, their aseots, emissa- 
ries, and editors are also, generally ministers of the 
gospel. In short, the movement originates in, and 
18 sustained and urged byj clerical influence. Many 
of the religious papers of the North have espoused 
the cause; theological institutions have been per- 
verted to the same end, and a large portion ot the 
influence of the northern clergy is actively engag- 
ed in the agitation of Uiis distracting politieai 
tepic.. 

Every intelli|pent citizen is aware of the power- 
ful nature of the engine thus employed. When the 
numb^s of the northern clergy, or m those engaged 
in [M^achiog abolition, are computed; when their 
moral influence, their resources, their union, their 

Eerseverance, and experience in the control of'tbe 
uman heart, are contemplated — it will be admitted, 
that such a cause, so urged, may w^l be a subject of 
i^prehension. 

The abolition clei^ do not merely denounce 
slavery as a sin, and advocate its abolition as a 
Christian duty— hut refuse all fellowship with those 
who hold slaves, or sanction domestic slavery. Not 
only all the laity, but all the clergy of tJie S<Mith, 
anda large portion of those of the North— are thus 
denounced; the tie of f^owibip is Buudwed; and * 
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ihey are held b^ the aboIitionistB, as nwn-steden 
and mtirderers. The foUowkg extract is from "a 
picttire of slaverj'" — a work aold at the office of 
the Aoti-SUvSry Society. 

- " Every slmte-hoider peremptorify and without 
delat/,muat beexcommumcatedjromt&e Church 
^f God." 

" It is of no importance, what title, what office, 
what atation, or what rank, the slave-holder may 
hold, or what apparent virtues, or talents he may 
possess and develop. To all these specious. pleas, * 
and to all this anti-christian whitewashing, there is 
a eonciae, significant, and irrefutable r^Ly: — He is 
a man-stealer. But as a man-stealer is the very 
highest criminal in the judgment of God, and of all 
ntional, uncoTTupted men, he cannot be a Christian} 
and therefore it is an insult to the Lord Jesus Chris^ 
the- head of the Church, to record the most notori- 
ous criminal as an acceptable member of the ' house- 
hold of faith.'. * *■ * There must be a beginning, 
and to the Christians of New England es)}ecially, 
to the descendants of the puritan pilgrims, is re- 
served the honour of commencing upon a large 
arena, and of effectually carrying on the warfare 
which shall expel mui-stealing from all connection 
witii American Churches. However plausiUe may 
be the pretexts, and however ingenious and urgent 
may be the excuses, they must categorically de- 
nounce the profession of Chriatianity in alliance 
with slave-holding, as joej/i/%rowa Ay;KJtrMy. They 
must sternly prohibit all slave-driving preachers 
from officiating in the sanctuary, or leading in any 
devoticmal exercises." 

" Thus thh Northern aiid Eastern Christians must 
unroaringly act They must eject every man-stealer, 
wiuiout exception, from ' the eommunion of Saints,' 
instantly and forever." - 
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W« cftiuiot pwae to Batimftte the power of tia» 
combiDitioD of the priesthood, or the dangert 
which ore to be apprehended to the liberties of th» 
country, from their systematic agitstion of politiod 
queitions. Every one who has opened the page* 
which record the hiotorr of the past, must know 
the consequences which nave ever flowed from the 
political policy of the priesthood. He must know 
that the moat sanguioary and dreadful of those inf 
numerable wars, which have, in different ages deso- 
' lated the earth, have been kindled by the breath of 
ianaticiam; and that even thej-eligioa of peace, has 
been perverted, by the ambition or bigotry of 
priests, ioto the cause of the slaughter of milliooa. 
BfligiouB ioterfeisace has, in all cases, been attend- 
ed with violence; religious domiaatioo, in all esses, 
followed by political de^»otiBm, popular degrad*. 
tion, and national decay. So efiective an agent is 
tsflaticism,'in the agitation or control of the popular 
mind, that the ma^ of religious fervour has oeen 
frequently worn to cover the dark and blood-spat- 
ted brow of guilty ambition, of deep and insatiate 
love of power. It would have been strange, had 
the abolitionists overiooked such an engine — nich a 
mask. It is a weapon peculiarly appropriate for 
their cause. , It accords admirably with the sleek 
dissimulation, the canting affectation of superior 
excelleooe, apd the reckless disregard of the lives 
wid happioesa of others, which characterise that 
faction. The subject of abolition ia, therefore, 
argued wholly on religious grounds. The Consti- 
tution is arrayed againit the Bible; and the South 
is denounced as a moral " Sodom." Whatever sub- 
ject may be discussed, their arguments are still 
directed to thefimaticsl; even declamation assumea 
the whining tone of cant; and all their efforts be- 
tray the same determination to urge alwlitionj not 
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as a grand JMlitical qaestion, to be argued on political 
grounds, but as'a theological point, to be discussed 
with naaal intonation and hypocritical slang, and to 
be decided by a faction of presumptuous priests, and 
fhe old TCX>n)en, male and female, whose political 
opinions and feelings are in their holy keeping. 

This ^naticism is equally dangerous, whether 
affected or sincere, but not equally revolting. That 
it is, with the leaders at least, counterfeit, is demon- 
strated by the fact that, among the most vociferous 
of the preachers of abolition, are men, whose lives 
constitute but a halting commentary on their doc- 
trines. How heartless must be the impiety of the 
man^ who can Use the gospel of peace to forward a 
plot that must move, if at all, axle deep in blood.' 

** No sound," says the immortal Burke, "should 
be heard in the church but the healing voice of 
Christian' charity. Those who quit their proper 
character, to assume what docs not belong to them, 
are for the most part ignorant of the character 
they assume, aud of the character they leave oS. 
ff holly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are .to Jond (ff meddling, and inexperience4 
in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with 
so much confidence, they have nothing of politics 
tut the PASSIONS they excite. Surely the church is 
3 place, where one day's truce ought to be allowed 
to the dissensions and animosities of mankind-" 

The men who renounce alt Christian fellowship 
with one half of the members of the American 
Church, tor maintaining, as Christ himself did, the 
existing institutions oi the country, can scarcely 
expect that their course of treason, incendiarism 
and violence, will be regarded in a more charitable 
spirit. But we are wilhng, even by a violation of 
probability, to suppose that, at least some of these 
bigots have really at heart the advancement of th« 
25" 
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cause of religion} wai, will aak tbem, if they caa 

deceive themselres into a belief 4iat the course 
which they hare adopted, is calculated to protaot^ 
that cause. Do they not know that it must divide 
the Christian church into two bodies, those approv- 
ing, and those opposing, the le^l institutions of the 
South; that these parties must regard each other 
with feelinra of no Christian character; and that 
the house, £us divided against itself, is in danger of 
falling? Are they not aware, that by thus interfeiy 
ing with the politics of the country, they not only 
expose Uiemselves to dangerous political errors 
from their ignorance and inexperience, but that 
they are exciting against themselves and against the 
clei^ in general, a wide-spread and popular feel- 
ing of distrust, suspicion, prejudice, and aversion? 
Do they not know that they, by their present 
course, assume the awful responsibility of endan- 
. gerlng the cause of religion itself; of exciting even 
. against its holy and beneficent influenee, that pr^u- 
dice which is and must be attached to an intermed- 
dling, ambitious, and selfish priesthood, whatever 
political course they may pursue; and which, when 
that course endangers the rights of the people, and 
the honour and union of the country, cannot but be 
intense and general? How can they answer thew 
questions to themselves? How can tbey answer them 
to the great Master, whose holy name they have thus 
abused — whose holy cause they have thus betrayed 
and injured? The prudent, the pious will shruik 
and tremble, before they incur a responsibility so 
fearfuL They will hesitate before they throw by 
the shepherd's crook, to grasp the weapon wbidi 
must be reddened in the blood of our brethren; and 
ponder deeply and solemnly, before they sanction 
those who thus dangerously pervert the religion of 
Him who came into the world " QOt to destroy, ,but 
tofiilfiL" * 
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AHHty <ifjhe South to hold its Slaves — Increase 
of Slaves— SSaves contented — Impossibility qf 
successful insttrrection-^Security i^the South, 

lit flxtennatioii of their lawless encroachments on 
the rights of (he South, the abolitionists plead the 
great dangers which must arise from the existence 
of slavery. This danger, if it exists at all, menaces 
only the inhahitanta of the South. Now they are 
neither destitute of mental nor physical resources 
to foresee or meet the alleged danger. They are 
fully capable of the task of caring for Ihemselves; 
and the thankless interference of the abolitionists is 
equally ill-timed, pragmatical, and unnecessary. The 
South wants oo protection, and, least of all, the pro- 
tection of the abolition IstSi TRrir charity is alto- 
gether obtrusive; and it would be well if, in their 
discursive and knight-errant benevolence, they would 
seek other subjects for the exercise of their virtues. 

These raven counsellors calculate the increase of 
the slaves, and eome to the conclHsion that they are 
gMiting gradually upon the whites; that their power 
win be thus regularity increased, until at lengthy in 
fiiture times, they^may outnumber the whites, and 
ftll upon and massacre them. They, therefore, ap- 
pear to tiiink that it is more prudent that the slaves 
shoeld be excited to this massacre at once; that the 
' M^^oestioo ihouM he met," and that the throats des- 
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tioed to be eat should be operated upon vitboat uay 
unnecessary delay. 

These views are, at least, ia character with the 
abolitionists. But we would suggest to them the 
propriety of allowing posterity to take care of itseIC 
We hare quite as much on our hands as we can 
manage properly; and as postei'ity will be, in all 
probability, quite as wise and capable as we are, it 
may be well to lUr^t our time and attention to the 
care of those more immediately within the scope of 
our sympathies and duty. 

Cool-headed and reflecting men cannot but regard 
the ill-omened predictions of the abolitionists, <m 
this head, with scorn. Slarery has existed Unls far 
without any of the unfavourable results which ter- 
rify these nervous patriots. Every age has had its 
croakers, men who see visions, and dream dreams; 
who foresee for futqnty evils and calamities .w hi di 
futurity never realizes, and whidh only serve to ex- 
cite the imaginations of those who can be terrified 
by the phantoms thus idly conjured up. We have 
no right to expect an exemption from these prophets 
of evil. Their raven voices will be heard even un- 
der the brightest sky; and, .though time may venture 
to belie their predictions, nothing will quiet their 
croaking. It may be well, however, to examine the 
basis of their apprehensions. 

In answer to the oil-repeated objec^on, that the 
increase of the slaves of this country ia proportion- 
ally greater than that of the whites, we venture to 
oppose a direct denial of the statement. The follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Walsh will correct all smn 
on this point. "Our census of 1810 teaclies that, 
according to the ratio of increase for the twenty 
years preceding, the number of years required ftw 
the duplication of the whites was S8.4S; and thfttre^ 
quired for th« slaves, as I have menUoafid, S&91t. 
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The whites increased from 1790-to 1810, 85.30 per 
cent; the slaves 70.7A. . The mere natural increua 
is not, however, shown exactly by this ciJculatioii. 
We should deduct the annual addition made to the 
numbers of both from withont, which would prob«> 
bly leave the proportion the same. The whole num> 
her of slavea in 1810 was 1^91,364; and of free 
people of colour, 186,466. Together they did not 
equal one fourth of the white population, which was 
5^62,002; a6r make but little more than one sixth 
(rf the whole. At present, (1819,) the proportion 
must be still less, as the ratio of iocreaiie for the 
white population is undoubtedly greater." The 
views of Mr. Walsh have been ConfirQied by subse- 
quent experience; and the fears of those who dwdl^ 
with trembling emphasis, upon the increase of the 
slaves, demonstrated to be groundless and idle.' 

" We hava dq fean on thii aaatti t 



VMiture to aaj, that wtlh the hnndredth man at oar diiposal, 
and faithful to as, we would keep down inanTreclioD in soy 
large eoontrj od the fao* of the gioUe. fiat the apeabeia in 
the Virginia legislatare, iu dqi humble opioion, made moat 
unwarrantable inferences from the ceosiia returns. The; took 
a period between 1790 and^^SO, and jndgeil enclusiYel j from 
tha aggjisgate results of that whdle time. Mr. Brown -painted 
out tlieir fallaoy, sod showed that there was but a small por- 
tion of the peiiod iu whieb the btaoks had rapidly gamed 
OD the whites (in Virginia,) but during llie residue they 
were most rapidly losing their high relative increase, aaa 
would, perhaps in ISjQ, exhibit an augraeDtation less Ibaa 
tha whiles. But^t ub ffo a little bock. In 1740, Ibe slaTta 
ia SoDlli Carolina, says Maraball^were three lime* the whiWIi 
the danger from tlisra was greater then than it ever has bwn 
since, or ever will be again. There was an ioaurreclioa in 
thatyear, which was put dawn with the utmost ease, althon^b 
ins^ted aad aided by the Spaniards. The slaves in Vir- 

S'oia, at the sataa peri^, were mneh man ouiaerous thaa 
a whiles. Now suppose aopie of those f>teper4 into futu* 
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The pragreaaiTe increase ofUie two races has 
been referred to as a soarce of danger. If Ibe wbitea 
increase, the blaclu also multiply, aad will in tin^ 
it is urged, constitute so large a mass, that it will be 
iropoaaible to hold them in subjection. The bets 
do not bear out the theory. A million can more 
easily hold a million in subjection, than 2 thousaad 
can a thousand. The reason is obvious—concert 
tod union are required to overturn an established 

SOTernment; and the greater the number, the more 
tfScult is this of attainment. Iii a commuuity of 
one hundred, a police of one man would be wliollj 
incapable of controlling the ninety-nine; but in a 
community of one million, a band of ten thousand 
troops would be found amply sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

No one, who has examined this subject diBpa»- 
nonately, can entertain any serious doubts of the 
ability of the whites of the South to hold thdr 
slaves in subjection. There has been no instance 
of a successful insurrection of negro slaves. Even 
at St Domingo, the revolt commenced with the free 
mulattoes, who had been educated and disciplined 
in France; who were nearly equal in number to the 
whites; and who were encouraged by the French go- 
vernment; and, notwithstanding all this, it would 

tl^ eoald harit b«en preMnt; woald ih»j not have prodieled 
lbs speedy arrival of the timo when ihe blacka, ranDiajr 
ahead of the wtiilee in nambsra, would have destroyed ihetr 
acearityl In 1763, the black population of Virginia was 
100,000, and Ibe white 70,000. In Sooth- Carolina the blsoha 
were 90,000, and the whites 40,000. Coeipaiing ihera with 
die retDrns of 1740, oar propbeU, could thej have lived so 
long, miefat have foand aome cohaolalion in (he greater in- 
eieaee of the whiles. Again, whea we aee in 1630, that (he 
blacka in both ateies have follen in numberaMlow ibewhitea, 
oor prophet*, were thej aliTe, migbt tmty be pranmiiead 
hiue,"~^Pro/euar Dtta, 
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MTW hareAicceeded had not the island been in a state ' 
ef reTohition, and distracted by a civil contest In 
jKDiaica, where the blacks are eight-fold the whites. 
Mid in Brazil, where they are three to one, they 
have been controlled and held in bondage without 
difficulty, lu this country, the riave population, in- 
ferior in numbers and milder in temper, has never 
givsn any trouble; and never will, unless poisoned 
and maddened by foreign abolitionists. 

The security of the whites may be ascribed to 
several causes. Among the first, is tiie moral supe< 
riority of the master over the slave. This supe- 
riority consists in a greater natural elevation of cha- 
racter, in ttie feelings which arise from a habit of 
command, and in the firmness and courage which 
are produced by freedom. The slave, besotted, ser- 
vile, accustomed .to degradatioo, and habituated to 
regard his master with deference and awe, does not 
presume to dream of contending with him. His 

gniuB stands rebuked before that of the white man. 
e has neither the aspirations, the spirit, nor the 
ability, which would urge him into determined oppo- 
sition to his master. A late writer, the author of 
" The South-West, by a Yankee," alleges, that the 
South has little to apprdiend from her slave popd- ' 
lationj and asserts that " the negro is wholly desti- 
tute of courage. He possesses an animal instinct, 
which impels him, when roused, to the performance 
of the most savage acts. He is a being of impulse, 
and cowardice is a principle of his soul, as instinc- 
tive aseourage in the white man. This may be caused 
by thar eondition, and without doijht it is. But, 
whatever may be the cause, the effect exists, and 
will ever preclude any apprehensions of serious evil 
from any insurrectionary combination of their num- 
ber. "Hie spirit of imiubordination will die as soon 
as the momentary excitem^Qt whit^ produced it has 
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nbuded; and negroes nereron accompliih anything 
of a tragic nature, un^esa under the influenoeof extra- 
ordinary temporary excitement The negro has a 
habitual fear of the white man, which haa become 
a second nature; and this, combined with the fesp* 
less contempt of the white man for Mm, in his bel- 
ligerent attitude, will operate to prevent any very 
serious evil resulting from their p^as. A ncur^mcr 
looks upon a band of negroes, as upon so many men; 
but the planter, or southerner, views them in a very 
difierent light; and, armed only with a bunting whip 
or walking cane, he will fearlessly throw himoefr 
among a score of them, armed as tfiey may be, uad 
they will instantly flee with terroF." This Bup^ 
riority of the white man, and the deferwice and de- 
pendence of the slaves, preclude even the disposition 
to insuirection. It renders the domination of the 
master sovereign and complete^ and prevents th« 
first movements of rebellion; or enables him to 
crush it without difficulty at any subsequent stage. 

But it is not merely the superiority of the master 
in hia towering, fearless, and commanding spirit, 
which oversways the negro; the intelligence and 
skill of the whites render that superiority stHl 
greater. The white man has all the advantages of 
science; he possesses, in superior intelligence, t^ 
means not only of protecting himseli^ but of cod- 
trolling his slaves. The negro regtfds him not 
only as his protector, and the provider of his daily 
bread, but as the possessor of the mysterious and 
awful power conferred by education. He r^atds 
his superiority with defracQce, and well he may; 
for the ignorance and simplicity of the negro, .op- 
posed to the ugactty and iBtdlisenee of the white 
man, would have but litUe clwBce of sucoeas. 
Should the negroes, by accident, attain a partisd ad- 
vantage and be enafated to oppose- the wh^es, their 
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ignoranoe, wint of discipline, and confidence would 
make ihem an euy prey to the discipline and skill 
of their masters. 

The blacks froip their position can never effect 
oti^nJEation. The police of the Sbuth effectually 
prevent!! it; and even should that police be reldxed, 
or withdrawn, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
blMks would preclude the possibility of extensive 
and effective combination. Even in case of suc- 
cessful insurrection, tite ignorant and savage mob 
oolleoted together, could' never be fornned into a 
regular or united mass. The whites, on the con- 
trary, have ail the advantages afforded by an 
effective code noir, carefully administered, - of 
vigorous organization by government, and of every 
tMng- -neoessary to secure prompt and irresistible 
combination andexertion of the organized energies 
of the white population. 

The bUcks, it must also be remembered, would 
be, in case of insurrection, without any- of the re- 
tworces naoessory Ibrefiectual resiitancft. Destitute 
of arms and ammunition, probably without food, 
and certainly without discipline — they might tleso- 
iate a hamlet, but could never endanger a state. 

It iftdmpossible' to contemplate the character, con- 
dition, and resources of the two races in the South, 
and believe that any serious difficulty can arise 
from the slaves. 'I'he superiority -of the whites 
in all that constitutes power, the effective police 
adopted, and the character and position of the 
slaves, render it morally impoenble, that the safety 
and tranquillity of the South can be disturbed by 
negro insurrection. 

But wek^ the resource* «f the ' bfaciks adequate to 

smeenful insurrection, -they wouM not, unless 

tainted by the incendiaries, desire a change in theh' 

condition; th^ ooald not be ptaemdea to rai^ 

26 
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their hands agsiiut tbeir mtaien. Tbie k^yrifig 
remarks of Mr. Dew, oo this solqect, deserv<e altefi- 
tion. " It seems to us that those who ipsist upas 
it, commit tbe enomous taerar of looking upon 
eveiy sUre in the sUTe-hoUiog eotintry, ss melmtai 
hy the most deadly enmity to the whites, and pes- 
aessing all that reckless, fiendish temper, wboh 
would lead him to murder, and assassinate, the mo- 
ment tbe opportonity occurs. This is &r iratn b»- 
ioK true. The slave, as we hare already said, geae- 
rally lores the maater and his family: aye, and few 
indeed there are, who can coldly plot the murder 
of men, women, uid ehildren; and if they do, 
there are fewer still who can have tbe villany to 
execute. We can ait down and imagiBe, that aU the 
negroes in the South hav^ conspired to rise on a 
certain night, and murder all the whites in their 
respectire families; we may suppose tbe secret to 
be kept, and that they have the phymcal power to ex- 
termiDate; and yet, we say, the whole is morally im- 
possiUa No insurrectiop of this kind, iua occuired 
where the blacks are as much civiliEed as they are in 
the United States. Savages and £orom:antyn slaves 
can GOniinil such deeds, because their whole life and 
education have prepared tliera; 'and they glory in 
the achievment; but the negro of the United Stales 
has imbibed the pnuciplea, the sentiments, and the 
feelings of the white; in one word, he is civilized — 
at least, comparatively; his whole educatios, and 
course of life, are at war with soeh fell deeds. No- 
thing, then, but the mo«t subtle and polsooous pna- 
ciples, sedulously infused into his mind, can bred 
his allegiance, and transform him into the midnight 
murderer, Aay man who will attend to thb his- i 
tory of the SmjthaRmtou maMaere, must at once I 
•ee, that the cause of even the partial success of 
-theiowrrectioustf, ma. the very circumstaace that 
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there was do extennve plot, ind that Nat, a dement- 
ed fiiDatie, was under the ioc^renion that heaves 
bad enjoined him to liberate the blaciks, and had 
made its manifmUtions by loud .noises in th« air, ao 
Mitpse, and by the greenness of the sun. It was 
^esa signs which determined Aim, and ignorance 
and superslitiDD, toEether with implicit confidence 
in Nat, determined a few others; and thus the 
bloody work began. So fearfully aikd reluctantly 
did they proceed to the execution, that we hare no 
donbt that if Travis, the first attacked, could have 
waked whilst they were getting into his house, or 
eould have shot down Nat or Will, the rest would 
have fied, and the affair would have terminated in 
Mmine."* 

' So far are ^e negroes from cheriehtng aay deHJra to ef- 
feet their freedom by Ibree, tbal the viituogs btdod^ them 
regard it as diagracBful to luo awsj. The following anec- 
dotea from " The South- Weat, bj a Yankee," illoBtrate this 
feelfnif. 

"I WBB Bitting, not long since, in the portico of a house in 
the country, engaged in coDTeraatlon, whea an old oepa 
enttired the front gate, leading by the arm a negro boy, about 
sixteen years of age. " Ah !" eaid the genilemaQ witn whom 
I was talkieg, " There is my ranaway !" The eld man ap- 
praaehed thft-atepa, which led to the portico^ and remoriiig 
hit bat, aa seual with slares on addresuag a white peraoa, 
said, " Master, I done briiis John home. 1 eotch him 
Bkulkin' 'bout in Natehey; I wi«fa master aell him, where 
ol* nigger nebber see him more, if he run away 'gain ; he 
disgrace he family : hia ol' mammy cry 'nough 'bout it when 
ahe beam it." This rouplewere falliw and son. A "good 
■egro" in the umal aeeeptatioa. of the term, feels that Uien' 
n a kind of disgrace attached to biraself vai fantly, if any 
one of them keeome* a runaway. A negro lad, who bad. 
absoonded for a few day*' pli^,,wa9 a)>probended, and led by 
Ma BTerseoT, throui^ we urael^ tm bis way home, not Iobk 
tfo, when aw old- aagrti warii woman aland ing by, ezolakoed. 
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The followfng e^tnet from tJie Speech of Dp. 
Burden, ipeak«r of the Per.nsylvBnIa Senate, in the 
debate on' the Tariff, in Janusryj 1833, gives the 
Kline view of the slave popuhlion of the South. 

" The fe^ings of the Saodiern slave towards His 
master are but little understood in the Nortit. Born 
and brought up in a family, he. has no affections be- 
yond it He eats his master's food and is his mas- 
ter's friend; in sickness or decrepitude he is sus- 
tained and eomibrled; and when his days are 
drawing to a close, he Ands in his master a friend 
and protector, without resorting to tite teruier mer- 
eita of an atms-himae. Slavery is abhorrent to 
UB all; yet- in the foarful event (rf a civil wax,1fte 
slave of South Carolina toovld be Irttsted with 
arms, and found, as on a former occasion, by 
the side of his master." ■ \ 

■ It ia true, that the people of the North are unable 
to conceive the feeling which subsists between the 
master and the slave, the protector and the protect- 
ed. The negro is a child in his nature, and the 
white man ia to him as a father. The slave, it Is 
true, reearda him with awe, but, that awe ia mingled 
with aflection. He shares in his master's pride, 
partakes in his prosperity, and feels, with sensibility, 
his reverses, his sufferings, or his dcaj.h. The work 
already quoted gives the foUo.wing account of a 
slave-holder's funeral. 

letit each otbci. " Miisoe, defes a No&w^y ba^ da gai- 
dsD," BB<d hastiljr a yoting negtcaa, hb a pa«tj vei» sittiog 
down to the tea table of a ladj at whos» hoase I waa li^t- 
ipg. " Let me go catob hicn." " Lai ne go siisaus," said 
the waiters, aod tbej coald baidlj be kept in tlw hall. Per- 
HUsaioQ was given to one to go, wh« ib ■ faw minatea !•• 
turned, leading up to the hall-doer, « elout half-HaWitegN, 
whom he had caught piovding bbaot the pfeiMKa. " HMa 

« eiallinglj.aa DMMfh .he hiqi> 

« and coloar." 
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. " An itnpilK prooeation, or rtibet crowd of 
^veB in the rear of all, followed, with soirowf^ 
oouate nances, th^ rematiia of their oiastcr,. to his 
last, tong home. Wtwn the beary eiocb rattled 
upon the hollow wunding coffin, thue poor 
wretches, who had anxiously crowded aromd the 
grftve, burst into one simultaneous fiood of tears, 
mingled with expressions of regrel^ sarraTC, and af- 
fection, A ^roup of slaves lamenting OTcr the 
grave of their master!" The author of the work 
quoted says, " I am myself io favour of emancipa- 
tion;" the fidelity of the statement c&nnot there- 
fore be doubted. Can any one possessed of reasiHi, 
suppose that the masters, thus beloved while living^ 
and regretted when dead, by their slaves, are m 
danger from those slaves? If the slaves had alt the 
power, they have not the disposition, to un^eatli 
the knife against the brearts of their masters. That 
disposition is cherished only in the bosoms of the 
religions philanthropiats of Uie North ! 

But, it will be asked, what will become of , the 
South, should the abolitionists succeed in potsoaing 
the minds of the slaves against their masters, am 
should the efforts of the nepx>ei against the whitm 
be aided by foreign powers? If such ev^tft were 
possible, tiie results woqid be what we have, in a 
former chapter desaribedi but such a state of thtut 
it nol possible. It is not possible, that the Soum 
will be 80 inert, so tame, so itisenaihle to the dpnx 
gers of her situatioti, as to allow the BMitionirti of 
the Pforth to tamper with her slave* Shit W{1;1^ 
prevent it, at wbataverMcrifloej and tho*e wh* thtnk 
otherwise deceive themselves. The ^tvw wiil f*^ 
main what they now are; and should the South be 
assailed by a foreign power, her slaves will be her 
safety, her defence. As a labMiring population, 
they would furnish the supnlies neeessair m- mtA m 
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contest;' as t portion of dieweaUho^ (tie land they, 
would consUtute "the wnewsof war" — or should 
men be wanted, they would fight by the side of 
their maelm. But all these speculetioiis are idle 
aod ill-omened. Whut nation on the face of the 
earth, bearing a Chrietian name, ini ranking among 
civilized communities^ would Ihaa aasaif the South? 
What nation would thus violate every law by which 
Uie civilized tcoiM is- Fuled, outrage every feeling 
of humanity, and seek to bring upon both races at 
the South, wmntu^ and sangHinary destruction, 
without interest, op motive? Woirid the states of 
the North adopt so inhaman and savage a policy? 
Would the nations of Europe? Tbe supposition is 
gratuitous and far beyond t^e limit of possibility. 
It would be a singular instance of national weak- 
Bess and f»tiy, i( the predictions of tire abolitionists. 
should «uoceed in frightening the people of this 
country, into a suppoirt oi their views;. Such ap- 
peals constitule one- of the oldest and most efleetive 
arts of p^ilica) quacKs-. Nations have been appal- 
led by an. eclipse; and empires shaken by an astro- 
BomifaL predietion. We are told- that the. solar 
system contains in itself the la%vs of its eventual 
destruction;' that the planets ar& gradually drawn 
to thft centre, and most at last shoot from their 
Spheres to the^s«», and make one massive centra! 
ruin of the- system, which now moves in brightness 
and beatifcy wound ub. The dangers foretold by the 
alxriitioniMBaTeof H similar character^ — equally ter>. 
rible-'aBdi equally remote. H<e wha can be shaken 
lliy SQch pwdictions- i& unfit to deliberate on the CQn.- 
(WDft of ft tational people,. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 



Course of the South vindicated — Duty q/" Cotf 
gress — Post OJice — Duty of Northern Stata 
— Freedom of the Press — Cancluaioit. 

We havB shown^it is hoped BatisfactoFily, that 
the fears entertained of the safety of the South are 
groundlessi that the slaves have neither the disposi- 
tion nor the power to rise against their masters; and 
that, neither now nor hereafter, are they likely to 
become a soiirce of daii^r, or well founded appre- 
hension. 

The only danger which is to be appr^ended, ia 
from the ablation of this subject b^. the people of 
tlie North> The abolitionists may create dfager to 
the slave and the master, to the North and the South. 
We have ^ready shown that the paucity of their 
Dumbers, were they few, or their want of power, 
were they weak, does not prevent them from being 
extensively mischievous. Hitherto, it is hoped, 
their efforts among the slaves have been attended 
with no, extended consequences dangerous to the 
South; but their agitation has^ in its i^ects upon 
the sentiments and temper of our people, produced 
results which cannot be mistaken. The South is 
alarmed anJ excited. Throu^out the whate of the 
slave-holding sections, of our country, there preyuli 
K conviction of creat dauaer arising frorn the agita- 
ting measures of the abolitiooists, and a stern deter- 
mination to tveri that danger, at whatever aacrifice. 
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In miny cues, the sense of undeserved injury 
hu excited intense and violent feelings of resent- 
ment. Those feelings have been freely expressed. 
Can it excite surprise, or justify censure, that the 
people of the South, smarting under their wrongs, 
express in terms of indignation, the sentiments which 
every manly heart must cherish? Or is it expected 
that the southron will see his rights violated, and 
the lives and honour of his wife and daughters en- 
dangered, and fee) no throb of resentment — or that, 
feeling it, he vril) express his sense of the wrong in 
twms of meek regret and honied endearment? The 
South is wronged-— deeply and dangerously wronged: 
Bhfi will not submit to'thal wrong: and it would be hy- 
pocrisy as well as weakness, to suppress her feelings, 
or conceal her determination. She must defend her- 
self, or perish. Those who trample upon her have 
no right to complain that her remonstrances are not 
made in the whining and craven tones of supplication. 
Her very existence is endangered; and when she 
Mys that she will not allow her domestic institutions 
to be insidiously assailed, or her slaves tampered 
with, she means it. Those, whose incendiary mea- 
sures excite these feelings at the South, have but 
little reason to complain nf ihe/ashion of her speech. 

It has been complained, also, that the citizens of 
Ifae South have punished such incendiaries as have 
been detected in exciting the slaves to mutiny, in 
an extrajudicial manner. It is true that, when mis- 
creants have been found en^ged in the Aend-Vik^ 
task of persuading tlie slaves to murder (he whiles, 
they have been tried before tribunals which, though 
COHBtituled with great care,' and composed of Die 
hest citizens, have not been directly authorised bj 
law. But who dares say that such tribunals have, 
ia » single inrtance, exercised the powers conferred 
apAO'them unjuffUy or improperly? 
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'It is somewhat singnlar, that certain northern 
presses should have espoused, with such zeal, the 
eause of these blood-stained preachers of nerrO in- 
surrection. It might be thought, that the fate of 
such wretches would have excited but little sympa- 
thy with the virtuons; and that the patriot would 
rather rejoice, than lament, that the knife which had 
been whetted for an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
whites of the South, had been directed, by the hand" 
of justice, to the bosoms which gave birth to the 
bloody scheme. 

The course of the people of Mississippi in the 
Jate insurrection was wise and just. The danger 
was of so imminent a character as to throw back the 
people upon the first law of nature, for their protec- 
tion. "The crisis was revolutionary, and the remedy 
adopted was necessarily above the taw. Is it to be 
expected that, in such an emergency, the people; 
will fold their arms and quietly wait for the knife 
of the negro, because the existing regiilations do not 
furnish adequate means of defence? The idea is too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. But the 
course pursued, in the case referred to, was not only 
fully justified by extreme and imperative necessity, 
but also was sanctioned by the bi^est authority 
known to the state— Me entire mass of the citiiens. 
The laws under which the incendiaries w^re appre- 
hended and executed, and the insurrection sup- 
pressedj were dictated, by supreme necessity, and 
were enacted by the people — not through the regu- 
lar organs — no time was- afibrded for that — but by 
the people themselves, directly and unanimously. 
If they did wrong, they are responsible to themselves 
alone. We "have nothing to do with it It may be, 
and has been said, that rtie precedent is dangerous. 
We Ihibk oUierwise. Tb© people al ways i>ave, and 
always will. Under like dangers, adopt a Mix eourw. 
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When the emergeoc; rei{uireB it, the precedent U 
nfe ; when it does not, the precedent doee not ^^^. 

In the crisis which has fallen upon our countryT 
it becomea every patriot to enquire what w t» 6e 
done? The danger ia general; and the efibrts to 
anrest the evil should be equally so. 

Congress, in this emergency, ^ould prove itself 
worthy to guard the rights of a free people. It 
riiouid not only reject, with disdain, every petition 
which the abolitionists may presume to send to that 
body — it should not only aroid, as fatal, eyery aet 
which may inrolTe the agitation of the subject— but 
it should adopt stern and efGcient measures to i»B- 
ventany department of the general government &tHD ' 
being made an incendiary engine in the hands of the 
fanatics. Such regulations should be at once adi^t- 
ed as will rescue the post office, from the abolition- 
i«t8. The patriotic recommendation of the president 
in his late message will, it is htqjed, meet the con- 
«urrence and suppOTt of all parties in Cot^ress. We 
are aware that it ot:^ected that any corrective ap^ied 
to the evil would subject the niail to the abuses of 
power. Power, however wholesonie and necessary, 
is liable to abuie; and it would be folly to hesitate 
in removing a great and imminent danger, in the 
ap{»%heoBton of incurring a sli^t and remote one. 
If, however, the general government shouldfail to 
make 9uch provisions as are obviously required to 
eheck the influx of incendiary publications on the 
South through the medium of the post 'office, the 
southern states may, and no doubt will, in the exer- 
cise of their unquestioned rights, adopt efficient mea* 
aures to check the evil. But even without furdier 
enactments, either by the general government or 
the states, the post officers, in the performance of 
their duties, should, and no doubt will, eject incen- 
diary matter from their m«ilii. That they out tegaU;^ 
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juMtified in 90 -(loing, We ent^^n DotRdoiifat; ami, 
certain it is, titat the inteltisenee and patriotiBm of 
the cmintpy have fixUy tusUined the course hereto- 
fttre adapted by the post office departmeDt 

Tile noa-siaveholding atatei owe it to the Unioa, 
to the South, to themselves, and to the cause of peace 
and order, to adopt efficient measures to check the 
madness of the incendiaries. The offenders are citi- 
zens of the northern states; their dangerous publica- 
tions are here prepared, and sent through the South; 
while they themselves, screened by our law, pro- 
ceed in their work of treason io safety. It becomes 
the doty of the northern states, to pass such enact- 
ments as will eSactually prevent their citizens froni 
-endangering the peace of tlie southern states, by ex- 
citing their slaves to insurrection. 

Whenever such measures have been suggested, 
the ebolitioniBts and their apologists have raised a 
clamour about the freedom of uie press. This is 
one of those empty and unmeaning war cries, 
which are nused .upon every occasion. Such a 
question should be decided, not by artful appeals to 
popular axioms, the emptiest of which reverb the 
loudest, but fay coot and manly ailment 

The liberty of the press is in no danger. Those 
who recommend effective measures against the abo- 
litionists, are the. most devoted Iriends of the true 
liberty of the press. The press may be regulated 
without being fettered. It is now restivined by 
wholesome laws; does any one feel or r^ret the 
loss of so mu^ of its liberty? Not only ^e press, 
but every thing, and every body, arc under certain 
-restraints, in aU civilized communities. Men can- 
not speak, write, nor act, in such manner as to en- 
danger the moral well-being of society, without 
incurring the penalties of the violated law. 

The Ubeity of the press may be abused; and 
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theaa abuaea i^uU be d>eeked; The pi'eM tiidt 
would advocate opea immorality, that would espouse 
the cauae of the enemy in a daugerous war, that 
would become the organ and signal of the thieves 
of our different citiea> ought to be, and would be 
stopped. The press that endeavours to fill the 
Souflk with insurrection and bloodshed, is equall]'' 
dangerous: and should also be subjected, by the 
community in which it is issued, to the penalty of 
such laws as the evil requires. 

. The dangers which some aSect to apprehend to 
the liberty of the press, are 6( the most insubstan- 
tial nature. How could stich.laws endanger the 
real, useful freedom of the press? Does the liberty 
of tile country depend-upon the success of the in- 
cendiaries in exciting servile sedition; or is the 
mad raving of the fanatics of such peculiar value, 
that its non-continuance will involve the downlail 
of the country? The Southern press is now, and 
long has been, under the restraints which are re- 
comuended here for the behoof of the abolitionists; 
yet we presume, that it will not be pretended that 
it is less free and fearless, less able and effective 
in political discussion, than that of the North. The 
■ame measures would be attended he^e with the 
same resulta. 

It must not be BU{^K>6ed, that the South requires 
from" tlie North more than is necessary for her 
tranquillity. The right of discussion, the invaluable 
privUege of talking of tiie eoaeerns of others, may be 
retained in full force and virtoe by the abolitionists; 
it is only required, that tbey should not flood the 
South, with appeals calculated to endanger its tran- 
quillity. Their own righta are not assailed; they 
are only asked to respect the rights of others. 

Some of the Northern presses say, and say truly, 
that they have "a right to discuss what they please, 
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and as they please." It is not denied that, under 
existing enactments, it would be foand difficult to 
bring them to punishment for exciting insurrection 
among the slaves. But if they have a right to act 
towards the South as foes, has it not occurred to 
them, that the South has a right to regard them in 
the same light, and to secede from a union with 
those who boast their right to be their worst ene- 
mies? The exercise of rights of so unfraternal a 
character, will scarcely advance the interests of any 
section of our country. 

If the Northern states were not knit to the South 
by the bonds of one happy union, but were foreign 
and friendly powers, they would be forced by the 
law of nations to suppress the hostile movements 
of the incendiaries. Are they willing to make the 
union a defence and justification of wrong? Are 
they prepared to deny that to their brethren, which 
they could not withhold from strangers? 

The North is pledged to observe the rights of 
the South. It is expected that she will avoid an 
iniraction of those rights, not nominally and in ap- 
pearance alone, but really and in fact. This cannot 
be said to be the case, when she allows her citizens 
to prosecute a continued and systematic warfare, and 
refuses to adopt the measures necessary to suppress 
them. While she thus virtually violates the com- 
mon compact — how can she consider it binding on 
others? How can she expect the South to remain 
quiescent under acts of systematic hostility? It is 
of no consequence that the blow which is aimed at 
the South, is to be inflicted by the arm of a brother. 
From whatever quarter it may come, it is equally 
un&iendly and equally dangerous; and the Soutii 
will be constrained at least to ward it off, whatever 
may be the consequence of her measures of de- 
feijee. 
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That the policy of the abolitionists has produced, 
and is producing, consequences which involve the 
integri^ of the Union, and the peace, and welfare 
of the country, can no longer be doubted. The 
occutTences and disclosures of the last twelve 
months, cannot biit awaken, in every honest bosom, 
the most serious TeSections. The conscientious 
abolitionists, if such there be, will pause to re- 
examine a cause thus pregnant with violence and 
peril; while the Mends of Union, of freedom, of 
the country, whatever their creed or party, whether 
of the North or the South, will hasten, by energetic 
end effective meaaures, to prostrate forever, the 
treasonable conspiracy which menaces the existence 
of our country, and the peace and safety of our 
people. 
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